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theconvenience of Subscribers residing in remote places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stamped Edition 
For ir the Continent, for not less than Three Months, and in advance, are received by M. BaupRy, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand,London. For France 
{aa 


and other Countries not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28 fr. or 1/. 2s. the year. 


To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


MES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE, 











EOLOGICAL MINERALOGY.—Mr. Ten- 
yaxt, F.G.S., will commence the SECOND PART of his 
Coane sf f Lectures ‘on MINERALOGY, with a view to facilitate 
palng of GEOLOGY, and of the application of pore C4 
the ARTS. "The Lectures will begin NEXT ¥V 
eons 
comtin' 


MORNING, February 2, at 9 o'clock. They wilt > 
edn —. 

R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 
King’s College, London, January 28, 1848, 


ued on each succeeding W 





RACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHE- 
MISTRY —BIRKBECK LABORATORY.—UNIVERSITY 
LONDON.—In this Laboratory, erected by the 

ege for Practical oo = Organic oe 

General Chemistry, and the Principles of Chem 


GTO URBRIDGE MECHANICS’ INSTI- 
TUTE.—WANTED a respectable Man as LIBRARIAN, to 

collect Subscriptions, attend the Reading Room, and to the general 

management of the Society. The ones would suit a person 

¢ limited income requiring a moderate addition. Apply to Mr. 
G. W. Gibson, Hon. Sec., Stourbridge. 


THE NELSON TRAFALGAR SWORD.— 
EVANS v. LAWSON.—The Times having refused to atu - 

tise any more for T. Evans, the impartial Public is most re: 
be informed his Letter of / Augen tothe Public for JUSTICE CE, 
the summing up of Lord Denman and comments, and other 
Tterestin information relative to the above TRIAL, is now 
ly, to had Gratis of all Booksellers, and of T. Evans, 17, 








more particularly to Agriculture, Medicine. and the 
il ufacturing Art, under the superintendence of Mr. GRAHAM, 
Professor of Chemistry, and Mr. FOW NES, Professor of Practical 
Chemist. Gentlemen will find every requisite for study, analysis, 


chemical researc! 
Shem aboratory is open daily, from 9 a.m. to 4 p.M., except on 
sie la when it is dood at 1 o'clock, Students occupy them- 
gelves with pursuits of their own choice, if sanctioned by the Pro- 
fairs, by whom they are assisted with needful instruction and 
- ion, a i 3 six months, 187. 188. ; 


Fees :—Sessii = three months, 
1d. 10s. ; one mont 


4 Frspestes, with fail” details, may be had at the Office of the 


ROBERT E. GRANT, Dean of the Faculty of Medicine. 
FRANCIS W. NEWMAN, Dean of the Facult ty of Arts. 
CHARLES C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 

eth January, 1848. 


Maddox. street. 
UMMERLY’S ART MANUFACTURES, 
‘ designed by Bell, sculptor, Co! reswick, Dyce, Herbert, 
J.C. Horsley, D. Maclise, W. Mulrea y. Ri Redgrave, H. J. Towns- 
end, Sir RK. Westmacott, &c., for Metals, ei Glass, Wood, 
aper, &c., made by the BEST MANUF {ERS, sold by 
ALL DEALERS. —Pictare Catalogues ae \calaken) are sent on 
receipt of two postage stamps from Cundall’s, 12, Old Bond-street. 


EX GRAVINGS.—A fine Collection, by the 
most esteemed Artists, after Ancient and Modern Masters, 
ON SALE at very reduced prices; comprising fine specimens 
after Rubens, Raphael, Guido, Turner, Morland, Sir Thomas Law- 
rence and Edwin Landseer : also, splendid examples by Wille, 
Raphael, Morghen, Porporati, Strenee, Woollett, Earlom, &c. 
A Catalogue will be sent on the receipt of two postage stamps. 
George Love, 81, Bunhill-row, Finsbury, London. 
E stablished above 60 years. 





YHAPPELL‘ sPIAN OFORTE W AREHOU SE. 
—The best Pianofortes of every description by Broadwoo4, 
Coltara Erard, Wornum, &c., for SALE or HIRE.—Also Double 
Action Harps by Erard. 
50, New Bond-street. 


URE OF STAMMERING.—Mr. HUNT, 
late of Trinity Coton, Cambridge, begs to announce his 
return to Town for the se 

Mr. H. purposes giving cratatious instructions every Monday, at 
4p.m., to poor persons selected by and in the presence of distin- 
guished Medical and Literary Gentlemen. 

A Prospectus, containing Terms, and Testimonials of Cures 
effected during the last 21 years, sent on application, to any part of 
the Kingdom, free of expense. 

224, Re -ent-street, corner of Argyle-place. 


ELF-SEALING ENVELOPES, 
stamped with any initial; Mma ty 
48. per ream ; s, Large e, lid. per quire 
ne 6d. and 9d. per 100 ; Black- a». ls. 
28, 6d. per Conan; Sealing- wax, 3s. per Ib.; 
Bibles, 1s. to 3. 38.; Church Services, 38. 6d. to a 23; Writii 
cases, 1s, to 10/, ioe: Card-plate engraved, td. ; "100 cards 
rinted, 28. 6¢.—LOC KWOUD, Manufacturing Si Stationer, 75, New 
nd-street. N.B. 75, near Oxford-street. 


OSEPH LEONARD, Avcrtionerr, Boston, U.S. 
Consignments of New or Old Books for Auction Sales respect- 


fully solicited, and for which prompt returns will be made. 
JOSEPH ‘LEON ‘ARD. 








Is. per 100, 
r,5 quires for 1s., or 
per ream ; Best En- 
oar u — Copy -books, 
r-Books and 











MAy ANUFACTURERS, ARTISTS and 
DESIGNERS preparing Works for the ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION of SELECT SPECIMENS of BRITISH MANU- 
PACTURE, in the House of the Society for the Encouragement 
of Artsand Manufactures, are requested to take notice that the 
#th of February is the day ‘appointed for receiving their W orks. 


i USEUM CLUB.—The ANNIVERS: ARY 

DINNER of the Club Soy ge ee at Cuttriss’ Coffee- 
house, Covent-garden, on TUESDAY NEXT, the Ist of February, 
188, at 6 o'clock precisely. Each ioubes has the privilege of 

introducing a Friend. Tickets, 98. on. including Dessert and 
Waiters, to be had of the Clerk, at the Club-house, 37, King-street, 
Covent-garden, until Monday, the 31st inst. CHARLES KNIGHT, 
Esq. in the chair. 





Tr’O GUARDIANS.—A SINGLE LADY offers 
a HOME, combining the advantages of MATERNAL 
SOLICITUDE and the BEST SOCIETY, to one or two young 
Ladies. References the most unexceptionable to the Friends of 
two young Ladies now on the point of leaving the Advertiser's 
rotection, as well as to very many others. 
rey. Bathurst- Frade Hyde Park-gardens. 


*O BE DISPOSED OF.—A PERFECT SET 

of the LONDON GAZETTF, with the Index, from the com- 

mencement in 1695, bound, and in most excellent condition.— 
Apply to Mr. Deacon, Newsp aper Agent, 21, Walbrook. 





[T° BOOKSELLERS, STATION ERS, NEWS- 


VENDERS and Others.- —TO BE SOLD, with immediate 





ERMAN READING SOCIETY.— 

The newest and most interesting Books that appear in 
Germany, selected from Belles-Lettres, Lge Tf History, 
ne Politics and Popular Sciences, are LENT O for 

ADING, and cirenlated amongst the Pe ni Mang The 
— Allgemeine Its toe and German Periodicals are also 
kept for reading at FRANZ THIMM’S, German Bookseller, 8, 
Marylebone-street, Re: gent’ 's “quadrant. 


ALING SCHOOL, MIDDLESEX. — Dr. 
NICHOLAS, in returning thanks for the eng encourage- 
ment he has met’ with uring the several years he has been 
entrusted with the care and education of young Gentlemen, begs 
leave to announce that the house he has erected in the same village 
in which this School has been for more than a Century established, 
snd conducted by descending branches of the same family, is now 
ready for the reception of Pupil 3 on their usual re-asse mbling, on 
Tuesday February 1. Prospectuses may be had on application. 
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N the GERMAN and FRENCH PRO- 
TESTANT ESTABLISH MENT fora ge ELAS YUMBER 
of YOUNG LADIES, conducted by Mrs. TUPMAN, V ernon 
louse, Brixton-hill, will be found all the po Wi bin of a superior 
Faclgh, combined with an aes vagy oe ontinental, Education. jee 
are engace e domestic arrai ts 
vith comfort, and the highest refer ences, ‘ solani 


DUCATION.—Cnvurcn Hovsr Scuoot, 
Pr READING, Berkshire. — Mr. JOHN WHITE receives 
Puvils for general education. The number being limited, they 
ethe advantage of parlour boarders, with pure air and abun- 

Kc exercise, at a moderate charge. 
erms, for board and instruction in the Classics, Mathematics, 
» and Drawing, with the usual English branches, 30 
Sucier Pupils, or those not requiring the 
aken on lower terms. Prospectuses 

in reply to a paid application. 

¥ ranting being within an hour’s ride of London by the Great 
bec lway, offers an advantage to parents desirous of a 
try residence for their sons at a convenient distance from 


tome, 








UCATION in BERLIN.—The GYMNASIA 
or GRAMMAR SCHOOLS of this place afford a superior 
Hiscation in the Classics, History, Geography, and Mathematics, 
of 3. perannum. The Lectures of the first Professors 
™ — Gt for a course of 80 to 100, Good private 
~ helt ey Sg lan, Music, Drawing, Dancing, and Gym- 
seth hn RECE IVES YOUTHS to BOARD and 
nl witl a at 50 Guine: 4 annum. References :— Francis 
ienry Howlett, Esq., Cambrid: 4 
Esq., 17, Pudding-lane, City ; and 

L-street : Key. Robert Bells u 2 Marien 

irect to Mr. Wilkinson, Dorotheen Strasse 46, Berlin. 

re — le an Englis n Chapel and Congregation in Berlin. 


Way ALW ORTH LITERARY AND SCIEN- 

rene fe TION.—The First Series of Lectures 

a rues ay the new Lecture Hall, C: arter-street) will com- 

AY, February ist, and will comprise the fol- 
— V and Instrumental, by G. Buck 

Esq. ; 3 Physiology “and the Laws of 

ba Ww; Use and Abuse of Satir 

mi, = But y the Rev. i. Christmas ; Tdy ni 
Veaal ge ectro-Magnetism, by J. H. 
the reign nereigns of Europe, by Mrs. Balfour ;- 
tion, Ten ten hte Elizabeth, by Professor E. 
Lil aA Per annum. Subscribers’ Cards e : 

— which is open from 9 in the noorning 





nee, Esq. ; 8 et 
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the LEASE and GOODWILL of a most respectable 
Concern, established nearly thirty years, in one of the greatest 
thoroughfares of Westminster; will require about 1,500/.—Apply 

to Mr. Hodgson, Auctioneer, 193, Fleet-strect, corner of Cheney 





Te. BOOKSELLE RS, STATIONERS and 

NEW:s-AGENTS.—TO BE DISPOSED OF, the LEASE, 
STOCK and GOODWILL of a flourishing Business in the above 
line, within two minutes’ walk of the Royal Exchange, producing 
profits near 6002. per annum. Rent t very low; no rates or taxes, 

ny person who can command about 600/, will find this a very good 
investment. For particulars, apply to Mr. Hodgson, Auctioneer, 
192, Fleet-strect. 


YHEMICAL MUSEUM and BOOK and 

/ STATIONERY v AReey ‘SE, 53, Baker-street, Portman- 
square, London.—MESSRs. JOHN GRIFFIN & CO. beg to an- 
nounce that they have just opened this Establishment, where they 
invite inspection of their extensive Stock of Books, Stationery, 
—— and Philosophical Apparatus, Entomological Speci- 
men 
Proprietors a1 and Publishers of the *‘ Encyclopedia Metropolitana.’ 


\ T. COPELAND begs to inform the Nobility, 


Gentry, and Public, that having sold his present W are- 

houses to parties who require immediate possession, the extensive 

ey of PORCEL AIN, EARTHENWARE, and GLASS is on 

SALE at very REDUCED PRIC ES, previous to his removal to 

new Warehouses in Bond-street. —37, Lincolu’s Inn-tields, and 5, 
Portugal street, January 4, 18/8. 


TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND TO ARTISTS. 
N ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreren 


Acents, and Acrents to the Rovat Acapemy, No, 7, Old 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility, Gentry and Artists, that they 
continue to receive Consignincuts of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, 
&c., from all partsof the Continent, for clearing through the Custom 
House, &c. ; and that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 
parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
every information, may be had on aomenson at their Office, as 
above. so, in Paris, of M. M. Ch renu, No, 28, Rue Croix des 
Petits Champs (established upwards of ay years), Packer and 
Custom-House Agent to the French Court and tothe Musée Royal. 

MUSEMEN T and INSTRUCTION 

oo ans of CARPENTE PB & WESTLEY’S peaprered 

PHANT SMAGORI A ,- ANTERN 8. with the CHKOM 
TROPE and DISSOLVING V iEW 8S, and every aa 
variety of Sliders, including Natural History, Comic, Lever, Move- 
able and Plain Astronomical, Views in the Holy Land, Scrip- 
tural, Portraits, &c. ke No.1, Lantern with Argand Lamp, ina 
Box, 2. 128s. 6d. No. 2, Ditto, of larger size, ai. 14s. 6d. The above 
are sup lied with Lucernal Microscopes and 7 Sliders, at Jia. 6d. 
extra. he Lamp for the No, 2 Lanterns is very superior. 

A COMPANION TO THE LANTERN, showing the mode of 
exhibiting the Dissolving View 8, with plates, 2s., or 2a, bd. by post ; 
but gratis to purchasers. 

Lists of the Sliders and Prices w 
turers, CARPENTER & WESTL. 
Waterloo-place, London 


Published this day, No. X. of | 
I iB 
N 


ONTHLY PRICE CURRENT of LITE- 
ost, ih with a Ri he 











on application to the Manufac- 
LY, Opticians, 24, Regent-street, 


RATURE, 32 pages, - price 3d., stamped for 
i , published luring each | 
s,&e. The Second 


SECON D-HAND 


on 0 
, ‘price dextremely low, and | 


now on a ty 
The above is forwarded on the 25th of each month, free to all | 
parts of the world, upon the ennui prepayment of 3s to G. Willis, 
Great Piazza, Covent Garder 
. Wiliis, Great Piazza, Covent Garden, 


Letters, Calder’s | 


Sales dp Auction. 


TO CONCHOLOGISTS. 


Me: J.C. STEVENS is instructed to announce 
for SALE by AUCTION, at his Great Room King- 
| street, Covent Garden, on THURSDAY, February 2 ath. sod two 
Sr gf Gays, the very choice COL LECTION of SHEL LS of 
} JOHN ADAMSON, Esq. of Neweastle-on-Tyne. All the speci- 
mens are fixed to tablets, and named ; and amongst them will be 
found many rare and interesting examples, j in an unusually fine 
state.—Catalogues are preparing, and will be ready for distribution 
ten days prior to the Sale. 


RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, 
MANUSCRIPTS, THE COLLECTION OF 
REV. THOMAS SMART HUGHES. 


N ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & Co., Auc- 
Bt tioneers of Literary P. romerty ot and Works illustrative of 
the Fine Arts, will SELL by A CTION, at their House, 3, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, on MONDAY, January 3ist, and fallowing 
day, at 1 pr recisely, a Collection of valuable ane re a 
MANUSCRIPTS, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, mM pri 

the Collections of the late Rev. THOMAS SMART HUGHES 
T he Books include Apuleius, Editio P: ra Rome, Sweynheym 
et Pannartz, MCCCCLXIX.— Biblia Sacra Latina, 2 tom. Norim- 
berge, Frisner et Sensenschmidt, MCCCCLXXV.— Cronicarum 
Liber, A Schedel, fine copy, in the original po Eusebii Chro- 








AND 
THE LATE 








nicon, fine copy, 1475 — Livii Historia, first edition, with date, 
Venet. Vindelinus de Spira, 1475 — Missale Secundum Ord. Joan. 
Hlierosolimitani et Chorum Pataviensem — Poliphili Hypneroto- 
machia, fine copy of the first edition — Speculum Humane Salva- 
tionis, pameress woodcuts, Augsburg, Guather Zainer, 1472 — 
Suidw Lexicon, Editio Princeps, very fine copy, in morocco— 
Voragine, The Golden Legend, morocco, Wynkyn de Worde— rare 
and curious Tracts relating to Church Discipline and the Monkish 
Clergy—Books of Engravings and Private Etchings, Portraits, &c., 
comprising those by Mr. Dawson Turner, R. For , &e. The Manu- 
scripts and Autograph Letters comprise Breviaries and Missals 
upon vellura, Historical Documents during the reigns of Eliza- 
beth and Charles I., Nell Gwynne; Autograph Letters of Dr, 
Johnson, Sir W. “Scott, &e.; together with interesting Letters and 
Documents in the Autograph of Dean Swift, the property of a 
Gentleman. 
_To he viewed on F ridg ay and Saturc lay prior, and | Catalogues had. 
GILBERT'S ATLASES. 
X R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
i at his Great Room, 192, hry aaron (pursuant to an order 
of the Vice-Chancellor), on TUES February Ist, at 1 o'clock. 
the ¢ “OPY RIGHT, STEEL-PL ATES, STEREOTYPE PLATES, 
and STOCK of: 

1. GIL BERT. MODERN ATLAS OF THE EARTH, with 
Explanatory Letter-press Introduction and Descriptions of the 
severa + ° ountries of the World. 

2. GILBERT'S COL LEGE ATLAS OF THIRTY MAPS isa 
Se lection | from the above important Work, witha Stereoty ed Index 
of 45 pag 

3. GILBERT'S FAMILY ATLAS is the same Work as the 
preceding. printed in 4to. size, for Libraries, with Stereotyped 

4. GILBERT'S JUNIOR ATLAS is a Selection of 11 Maps of 
the above Work, with a corresponding Stereotyped Index of 16 

ages. 

. May be viewed, and printed Particulars had. 

THE COPYRIGHT, STEREOTYPE PLATES, WOOD BLOCKS, 

&c. OF SHARPE'S LONDON M AGAZINE. 

\ R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
eS at his Great Room, No. 192, Fleet-strect,  B. of Chancery- 
lane, on TUESDAY, February 15th, 1848, at 1 o'clock r 
entire GOODWILL, COPYRIGHT, ShERBOTYP 28, 
and STOCK of upwards of 3v,009 Volumes, of SHARPE'S LON: 
DON MAGAZINE, a Journal, of Entertainment and Instruction 
for General Reading, printed in super-royal 8vo. double columns, 

Attention is Freeney | called to the important character of 
this pronerty. No expense has hitherto been spared in the getting- 
up of this valuable work, whether as regards the literary portion, 
typography, or the unusually superior style of the engravings, 
None but first-rate talent has been employed in every departme nt. 
The illustrations alone would form a most valuable acquisition to 
any spirited author or publisher. These alone number 160, the 

greater part of them being full-page illustrations from designs by 
| Kenny Meadows, Pickersgill, Teniel, Selous, Phiz, Ww a, Wei- 
gall, Corbould, Reid, Reeve, Franklin, Dodgson, &¢. Since it 
| was ‘constituted a shilling Monthly Magazine, under the editorshi 
ofthat popular writer Frank Fairtrion, the sale has exceed 
7,000 in monthly parts, and the average sale in volumes amounts 
to 2,500. 
| Printed Particulars may be had at the place of Sale. 
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“A QUIET T and COMFORTABLE HOME, in 

the house of a married — ro Man, residing two miles 

from Hyde Park Corner, and close to Kensington Gardens, is 

offered to a GENTLEM: in "OF INFIRM HEALTH, or other- 

wise. The house is large, and agreeably situated, complete in 

domestic arrangements. There is a good three- stall stable and 

coach-house, and room for a man servant. References given and 

required. For particulars apply to Mr. Purser, No. 40, Bridge- 
street, Blackfriars. 


T° LITERARY GENTLEMEN. — An old 
established NEWSPAPER, circulating in India, China, and 
the Colonies, to be DISPOSED OF. Any gentleman being de- 
sirous of suc ha publication, would find, with a little attention, an 
oe realized varying from 4001. to 500l, per annum, Application 
to be made by letter only, with real name and , to A. C., care 
o syre, gene raladvertising agent, 4, Barn s Tun, Holborn. 
NV ILLER’ S CATALOGUE of BOOKS, for 
a \ FEBRU Aer, comteine | many valuable Works in GEO- 
LOGY, NATUR: 11ST . and POPULAR SCIENCE, 
together with a elect Coitection of Books in English, French, 
Italian, and German Literature, - at greatly reduced prices. Lhe 
List can be obtained Gratis an d Postace Pree. 

John Miller, 361, Oxford-street. 


‘HE IMME DIATE PERUSAL of NEW 


OKS. 
HOOKHAM'S LIBR ARY 15, OLD BOND-STREET, 
Established 1764, 

By a moderate Bubscription to this Library may be secured the 
right to the immediate perusal of any new publication when required, 

whether of History, biography, Novels, Voyages, Travels, &c. in 
English, French, or Italian. 

Country subscribers are supplied liberally, and with as little 


delay as possible. 
HOOKHAM’S LIBRARY, 
15, Old Bond-street, opposite Stafford-street. 












Mr.! 











st published, 
3 Cc ATALOGUE < WORKS 
CIVIL, MECH and 


OHN WEALE 


on ARCHITECTURE, AL, 
MILITARY ENGINEERING, NAVAL ARC Hitke TURE, 
&c., for 1847 and 1848, Gratis ; by post, 6stamps. 
CATALOGUE of BOOKS, OLD and NEW, 


English and Foreign, Prints and Drawings, purchased at home 
and abroad, on Architecture, Engineering, Mechanical, Military 
and Naval Art, for 1848, price 1s.; by post, 8 stamps in addition. 


Also, just published, in 4to. with: ae engraved Plates, half-bound in 
r ‘cco, price 1 


she PRACTIC: AL R AILWAY ENGINEER: 
EXAMPLES of the MECHANICAL and ENGINEERING 
OPERATIONS and STRUCTURES. By U. D. DEMPSEY, CE. 


In 1 vol. imperial Svo. —_ = large! Flates, and ruled paper for 
ce, pric 
ELEMENTAR Y ? INC {PLE S and PRAC- 
TICAL RULES for the CAL 


CULATION and SETTING-OUT 
of ALL KINDS of R ALL WAY WORK. 3y E. V. GARDNER, 
morocco tuck, 


In ric 
ENGINEER’S pod CONTRACTOR'S 
N Se el _ 

»L EADENHALL STREET. 
ies wh 


RIENTAL CATALOG UE FOR 1847 


IS NOW READY, 


1 by Post or 
> ;. Hi 










The 
POCK ET-BOOK.- 





$c 


be forw: 


MADDEN’ 


t of 12 Stamps. 
, or MSS. por- 


the reeci 





And will 
The Sanscrit, 





tions may be hac y by enclosing two Stamps. 
‘— + ro Sea! 4 yh Lie 





GERMAN ILLUSTRATED BIBLE, 


I UTHER’S GERMAN BIBLE, with many 
4 hundred Woodeuts, from designs by the first Artists of 
Germany, printed on fine paper, 60 Numbers, ito. Nos. 16 to 23, 
price 6d, each Numbe 

The LARGE P AP ER EDITION, with larger type, in 125 


Numbers, fulio. Nos. 31 to 46, price 6d. each Number 
Williams & Norgate, German Books: slers, 14, Henri etta-street, 
Covent- rei arden. 





In a royal 4to. vol. with ornamented cover, price 15s, 
CONTAINING NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS, 
THE PICTORI AL GIFT-BOOK; 


LAYS AND Li i HOGRAPHS. 

“We have just seen the sheets of a work of extraordinary bea. ity, 
in progress at Mr. Frederick Schenck’s Lithographic blish- 
ment, which dves intinite - n hour to the progress of Scottish illus- 
trative art.”"—North British | 

John Menzies, E aus wv m. 8. Orr & Co. Paternoster-row, 
and 147, Strand, London. 


LACK’S GENER 








AL ATLAS of the WORLD, 


new edition, revised and corrected throug ghout; with nu- 
merous additional Maps, and an Index of 57,000 Names. Ina 
handsome,volume, strongly half-bound in morocco, with gilt leaves, 


nt ad- 








work is in every respect accommodated to the pres: 
vanced state of geographical research ; and whether on the ground 
of accuracy, beauty of execution, or cheapness, the Publishers in- 
vite a comparison with any other work of its class. 

“Large enough to be distinct, without being so large as to be 
unwieldly ; it has all that any one can require for general use,and 
all that could be introduced without —— it too bulky or too 


This day is published, elecantly bound, price 7s. 6d. 


Sones OF THE HOLY LAND. 
London: John Ollivier, 59, Pall Mall. 





TAVERLEY NOVELS, CHEAP ISSUE 


VOLUMES I, ITI. III. and IV. are published. 
VOLUME V. will be ready on 29th January. 








LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, Cheap Issue. 
Uniform with Novels. 

VOLUMES I. and II. are published. 

VOLUME IIL. will appear on 19th January. 


VOLUME IV. will appear on the 29th. 
EDITAT IONS upon TWENTY SELECT 
Reprinted from the Original Edition of 1547. With Notesand a 
IN PREPARATION, 


R. Cadell, Edinburgh ; Houlston & Stoneman, London. 
PSALMS of the PROPHET DAVID. 
Biographical Preface. By Witiiam H. Corer, M.A., Minor Canon 
HE SEA and THE RAILWAY : 





Now ready, post 8vo., swith Illumins ~- Pitle and Ornamental 
Ny rders, pr ice 73. 6d. 
By sir ANTHONY COPE, Knight, 
(Vice Chamberlain to Queen Katherine Parr.) 
and Librarian to St. Peter’s, Westminster. 
London: John Ollivier, 59, Pall Mall. 





their new 


Relations _ a hi JAUNT along the MANCHESTER, 
SHEFFIELD AND L INCOL NSHIRE RAILWAY to GRIMS- 
as pes KS, b NP ELIX SU 0 RLY. With Woodcuts by 

‘ope, “ALF .A., D. Cox, Jun., T. Creswick, A.R.A., and R, 





Balsone A.RLA. 
London: Longman, F Brown, Green, and Le nemans. 


A NARRATIVE OF 


in modern Europe.”—Quarterly Review. 


MURRAY’S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 
This day is published, post 8vo. 


PORTUGAL, GALICIA, 
PROVINCES. 


A JOURNEY THROUGH THOSE COUNTRIES. 
By LORD CARNARVON, 


A New Epiti10x. 


New edition for 1848, now ready, 


HE PARLIAMENTARY C OMPANToy 
for 1848 (Sixteenth Year). By CHARLES R. DODD, 
Containing full Biographical Accounts of every Memb E 
louse of Commons; the Constituency and Polls at the of the 
Election, Explanations of Parliamentary Terms and 
a Compe! ndious Peerage. indicating Politics, &. nd Proce 
ally since the first Reformed Parliament in 1832, Ro oa anny 
price 48. 6 say, 








Whittaker & Co., Ave Maria-lane, 


BETTS’S FAMILY ATLAs. 


with INDEX.—On the Ist of June was published, 
edition of this Atlas, including a copious Index of been inh 
Names. The President of the Royal Geographical Rociet inte 
Annual Address to the Members, May 2ith, 1847, in speaking 
this Atlas, says, “* Within the Tast few weeks, Mr TT 
published an ATLAS containing some NEW FES 
rendered extremely valuable by a most copious INDE X, com 
ing nearly 55,000 names of places. In addition to the latitude aq 
longitude ually given, there is an arrangement, by referri = 
which, the situation of any required place can be easil lean . 
tc. &c. Several entirely new maps of India, Canada Polynen “i, 
&c. are also introduced.” In addition to the novel and exceeding " 
rapid mode of reference here alluded to, by which the eye isa 
instantaneously directed to the place sought, and the introduction 
of a large number of new and highly important maps | (making in 
all SIXTY-FOUR), the whole work has undergone a thorough ab 
careful revision. The maps of England, Wales, Scotland, and Ire 
land are on an unusually large scale, those of England and Wal 
alone containing nearly 9,000 names. The maps of the BRITISH 
COLONIES are also on a large ses ale; and & continuous care will 
be maintained to introduce all new settlements as they may occur, 
as well as all new discoveries, whether in these or any other parts 
of the World: and the proprietor feels confident that no work of 
the kind, either as respects price or quality, will be found m ore des 
serving of public favour. The work is elegs antly, but substantial! 
half-bound in Turkey morocco, price three guineas, Ny 
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London: John og 4 115, Strand (nearly opposite Exete 
G. Philip, Liverpool ; A. Todd, Dublin. t Hall); 
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AND THE BASQUE 





** Not only a graphic description of the country, but it relates a series of personal adventures and perils, very unusual 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





ROLLO AND 


By 


OR, FOOTSTEPS OF THE NORMANS 
ACTON WARBURTON, Esq. 


Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


Immediately, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Engravings, 


HIS RACE; 





COMMANDER 


RicHarpD BENTLEY, 


This day is published, in 8vo. with a highly-finished illuminated ey of the Empress of China, and numerous Wood 
Engravings by G. Measow, 1 


FIVE YEARS IN CHINA, 


From 1842 to 1847. 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE OCCUPATION OF THE ISLAND OF BORNEO AND THE ISLAND OF LABUA", 
By LIEUT. F. E. FORBES, R.N. 
Commander of H.M.S. 


New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


FORBES, R.N. 


5s. bound, 


Bonetta. 





OLIVER G 





expensive, and so counterbalance its principal intention.” 
rch of England Quarterly Review, 
Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh; and sold by ail Bookse! sllers. 


Just published, feap. 8vo. cloth 





IOGRAPHICAL and CRITIC. AL NOTICES 


of the BRITISH POETS of the PRE PENT CENTURY. 
Vith Specimens of their Poetry. 
By ALFRED DIXON TOOV bY. 
Lately published, by the same Author, crown Svo. morocco, cl. 63% 
Modern Life, and other Poems. 








“*Modern Life’ is a poem of considerable merit, designed to 


show the importance of a strict adherence to religious principle, 
and the dangers of dissipation and excess.”— Morning Post, 

hey possess a great amount of merit... .. 
here are many ~ ogee yee 
touchingly worded, and s 
task is good and the rhyme! faultless” 

d ore d th d li 
and pleasing, an e scenes and images exceedingly natur: 
Bell's a Messenge: Gia 
Kent & Hichards, 51 and 52, Paternoster-row. 





To the lover of poetry 
There are admirable sentiments, very 
to easy Bay while the moral of the 


Life’ is a domestic tale; the poetry is easy, flowing 
al.” — 


STUDENT, TRAVELLER, APOTHE- 


| 1 The SIZAR, 
USHER, and POOR 


CARY’S = RNEYMAN, 
PHYSICIA 
Il. AU THORSIUE BY COMPULSION. 


| By JOHN 


Early in March, with Illustrations, 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 





OLDSMITH. 


A Biography in Four Books. 


Ill. AUTHORSHIP BY CHOICE. EY 
IV. The FRIEND OF JOHNSON, BURKE, and R 
NOLDS: DRAMATIST, NOV ELIST, and POET. 


FORSTER. 


London: Brappury & Evans, Bouverie-street; and Cuapman & Hatt, 186, Strand. 





This day is published, price 2s. 6d., with numerous Dlustrations, 


THE BOOK 


OF SNOBS. 


By W. M. THACKERAY, Author of ‘ Vanity Fair,’ &c. 


| London: Puncu Office, 85, Fleet-street. 
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AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. No. LXNXIIL 
CRICHTON. 
An Historica, Romance. 
By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
New AND ReEvisep Epitioy. 

ILLUSTRATED BY HABLOT K. BROWNE. 

2. The Elopement. 2 . 

3. The Countess de Rudolstadt. From the French of George Sand. By Miss Matilda M. Hays. 

4, The Imprisoned Princes. By Mrs. Acton Tindal. 

5. The Four Chimney House. By Martin O’Loghlin, Esq. 

6. The Birth-Day, the Bridal, and the Bier. A ‘Tale of Swiss Life. By Thomas Roscoe, Esq. 

7. Let us Hope tor Brighter Days! By J. E. Carpenter, Esq. 

g. Peace and War. 

9, Ghosts and Ghost Seers. . 

10, Aaron Goff; or, the Arm of Fire. A Forecastle Yarn. By William H. G. Kingston, Esq. 





Cuapman & Hatt, 186, Strand. 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 








CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. No. CCCXXVI. 

L A Paris Wedding. By Dudley Costello, Esq.—IL The Euleus, or Pasitigris. By W. Francis Ainsworth, Esq.— 
IIL The Exile’s Return. By J. E. Carpenter, Esq.—IV. Life and Reminiscences of Thomas Campbell. By Cyrus Red- 
ding, Esq—V. Paquerette : the Star of a Night.—VI. A Few Months in Southern Africa. By Lieut.-Colonel E. Napier. 
_Vil. Tick ; or, Memoirs of an Old Eton Boy. By Charles Rowcroft, Esq.—VIIL Recollections of an Old Volunteer.— 
IX, The News of the Battle. By J. Willyams Grylls, Esq.—X. Life of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke.—XI. Maria Louisa 
and Carlo Ludovico. By L. Mariotti.—XIL. A Graybeard’s Gossip about his Literary Acquaintance. No, XIL—XIII. 
Mr. Jolly Green on the Threatened Fr—ch In—vy—n.—XI1V, The Drama in Paris, By Charles Hervey, Esq.—XV. Lite- 
rary Notices. 


CnapMaAn & HA, 186, Strand. 


THE MAN IN THE MOON FOR FEBRUARY. 


GREAT ATTRACTION! BLAZE OF TRIUMPH! “ DOMBEY AND SON” FINISHED! 





No need of buying another Shilling Number. The Romance finished for 6:/. 
Mr. DICKENS began it—and, THE MAN IN TIIE MOON ended it! 


Office, 17, Warwick-lane. 


THE MAN IN THE MOON. 


DAILY NEWS, LOOK OUT. THEATRICALS, LOOK OUT. 
MR. MACREADY, LOOK OUT. ARCHBISHOP MAC HALE, LOOK OUT. 
LOUIS PHILIPPE, LOOK OUT. EVERYBODY, LOOK OUT. 

FOR THE MAN IN THE MOON. 


Office, 17, Warwick-lane. 


Buy early. 








A BOOK FOR FIRE-SIDE PARTIES. 
Just published, price Eighteen-pence, the Second Edition of 


THE COUNCIL OF FOUR: 
A GAME AT “ DEFINITIONS.” 
Edited by ARTIIUR WALLBRIDGE, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“What young ladies would call ‘ quite a love of a little book.’ "—Weekly Times. 

“This adds one more to the means of passing an hour or two pleasantly and protitably in the social circle. It owes its 
origin to the circumstance of a party having failed to play the game of bouts-rimes satisfactorily, and who were driven in 
consequence to their shifts for a substitute. Mr. Wallbridge’s inventive power not_only rescued the party from their strait, 
but enabled them to escape from the beaten path to this new exercise."— Morning Post. 

a There is epigrammatic point, satiric truth, and philosophic meaning in the aphorisms.”—Atheneum,. 

Full of gravest thought, sterling wisdom, quick imagination, and airy jest; and all these qualities enshrined ina few 
gillables. We have rarely met with so much value packed up in such small parcels.”—Douglas Jerrold’s Newspaper. 

The most original trifle we have met with for some time. In one hundred 32mo. pages we have more epigram, wit, 


Philosophy, and good sense combined, than is to be found in many hundred folio volumes with which the literary craft hus 
iaundated the world.”"— Yorkshireman. 


London: Joun Otxivier, 59, Pall Mall. 





Price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, 


FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD. 
By EMILE DE BONNECHOSE. 


The Tro be wo of the French Edition comprised in the One of the Translation. This Work is the History approved of 
y the Minister of Public Education in France, where it has already passed through Five Editions. 





Price 5s. 6d. cloth, 


THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA. 


By JOHN FROST, or Paitaperpuia, 
London: D. Bocve, 86, Flect-strect. 


YUM 





SHELLS OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 


HISTORY OF BRITISH MOLLUSCA 
AND THEIR SHELLS. 
By Prof. EDWARD FORBES, F.B.S., of King’s College, London ; 
anc 
SYLVANUS HANLEY, Esq. B.A, F.LS. 

This work will be completed in about Thirty-seven Parts; each 
Part will contain two sheets and a half of letterpress, and four 
plates: the mode of publication will be Monthly, and the price 
vs. 64. A limited number of large paper copies, with the plates 
coloured, will be issued at 5a. ; for which the names of Purchasers 
will be received by the Publisher, either direct or through the 
means of Booksellers. Part 1. on the Ist of January. 








2SCRIBERS FoR CoLtourep Cories (Large paper). 
8 GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G, 
8 GRACE TH > DUKE OF BUCCLEUGH. 








'. ALDRIDGE, .. A.B. 
PROFE*SOR "PALS. GS. 
JOHN BAY 2 
REV. M. B. VOR. 

PROFESSOR BELL, F.R.S., L.S., G.S. 
W. F. W. BIRD, E 


. . ‘ wow. 
FREDERICK BOND, ESQ. 
GE Ss 3. 







FORGE BL . £SQ.. 8. 
CHARLES SWELL, ESQ, M.D. 
REV. W. R. CROTCH 


, ESQ, F.L.S. Three copies. 


J. H. FARK, EsQ. f : 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OP GREAT BRITAIN, 
CAPTAIN GRAVES, H.3L5. * Volage.’ 
W. V. GUISE, a 
FREDERICK HARFORD, ESQ. 
JOHN HARRIS, Esq. 
CHARLES HITCHCOCK, ESQ. 
ROBERT HUDSON, Esy., F.R.S., GS. | . 
JOHN GWYN JEFFREYS, EsQ., F.RS., LS. 
DR. KNAPP. : 
LIVERPOOL ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

ay '. MALAN, M.A 





REV. 8. C. MALAN, M.A. 

JOUN MARTIN, EsQ. F.LS. 

THOMAS MEYNELL, EsQ., JUN., F.LS. 
WILLIAM MILNER, Es¢ ; 

D. W. MITCHELL, ESQ., F.L.S., Sec. Zoo, Soe. 
G., 8. NICHOLSON, Esq. 

WILLIAM WILSON 
REY. PROF 










UNDERS, EsqQ., F.L.S. 
WICK, MLA., P.KB., € 





8., ZS. 


t. Soc. of Belfast. 
*.L.S8., V.P.Z.8. 

’ AL SOCIETY. 
JAME i, ESQ, M.D., F.L.S., 
Vhis List will be continued as Names are re 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


RELFE & FLETCHER 
HiAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 
EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 















In 1 vol. 12mo. price 4s. strongly bound in cloth, " 
t pRA L EXERCISES IN FRENCH 
PHRASEOLOGY, SYNONYMY, AND IDIOMS, 
By HENRY STEIN TURKELL. 

“4 good and useful supplement to vocabulary learning, and well 

adapted to facilitate the common use of the French language.” 

Literary Gazette, Oct. 10, 1846. 

A very useful book for those who have made some progress in 
uage.”— Athenaeum, Sept. 19, 1846. 
ight be made in the language 
by a careful study of these exercises."—Jerrold's Newspaper, 





“ A very creat and rapid advance mi 


In 1 vol. 12me., neatly bound in cloth, 
LECONS FRANCAISES DE LITTERATURE 
ET’ DE MORALE; 
Or, New Course of French Literature, on the Plan adopted by 
Jniversities in France. 
By ¥. TURRELL, 


In 1 vol. 12mo. neatly bound in cloth, price 2a. 
SHAKSPEARE FOR SCHOOLS; 
Being Passages from his Works, to be committed to memory, 
with Notes, original and selected. 

By a CLERGYMAN. 


In 1 vol. neatly bound in cloth, price 2s, 
FIRST GREEK LESSONS. 
By CHARLES WHITE, M.A. of Peter House, Cambridge. 
«A valuable contribution towards an important object, that of 
simplifying the study of the Greek language.” 
Westnunster Review, Oct. 1846, 


Jn 1 vol. 18mo. neatly bound in cloth, price 28. - 

A CATECHISM OF ASTRONOMY AND 
THE USE OF THE GLOBES. 
Containing 648 Questions on the Terrestrial and Celestial Globes, 

with numerous Problems for solution by Bow 
By WILLIAM HARDCASTLE, Teacher of Mathematics. 


In 1 vol. 4to. neatly half bound, price 4a 
LE CORRESPONDANT CALLIGRAPHE; 
Ou, Recueil de Lettres commerciales A usage des personnes qui se 
estinent au comm 
This book contains Thirty Letters engraved in an elegant style 
of Commercial Penmanship, and is intended to familiarize the 
Pupil with French Commercial Phraseolugy. 











Tn 1 vol. 18mo, neatly bound, price 28. 
‘ r ‘ Pate tea 0 > 
A GENEALOGICAL TEXT-BOOK OF 
BRITISH HISTORY, 

Exhibiting the Genealogy of all the British Sovereigns, and of 
those Persons related to them, whose career is of importance in 
British History, arranged in a manner which renders the whole 
easy to be acquired and retained by youth; accompanied by a 
Genealogical Table and 579 Questions fur Examination. s 

By WILLIAM HAKDCASTLE, Teacher of Mathematics. 


In 1 vol. 12mo, 2nd edition, neatly bound, price ‘8, 6d. 2 

A TREATISE ON A BOX OF INSTRU- 
MENTS AND THE SLIDE RULE, 

For the Use of Excisemen, Engineers, Seamen, and Schools. 

By THOMAS KENTISH. 
“It has seldom been our good fortune to meet with so compre- 
hensive, and at the same time so unpretending, a treatise.” 
Educutional Times, 
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WORKS 
FOR 
COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, 
Printed for TAYLOR § WALTON, 
28, UPPER GOWER STREET. 


DE MORGAN’S FORMAL LOGIC; 
or, The Calculus of Inference, Necessary and Probable. 
By AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN, Professor of Mathe- 
matics in University College, London. 8vo. 12s. 


POTTER'S ELEMENTARY TREA- 
TISE on MECHANICS, for the use of the Junior 
University Students. By RICHARD POTTER, A.M. 
late Fellow of Queen's College, Cambridge, Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in University College, London, 
8vo. with numerous Diagrams, &s. 6d. cloth. 


POTTERS ELEMENTARY TREA- 
TISE on OPTICS. é8vo. with numerous Diagrams, 
9s. Ed. cloth. 

This volume contains all the requisite propositions 
carried to first approximations; and the construction 
of Reflecting and Refracting Telescopes and Micro- 
scopes, the Solar, Oxy-hydrogen and Lucernal Micro- 
scopes; the Magic and Phantasmagoria Lantern; the 
DPaguerreotype; Camera Obscura; Hadiey’s Sextant 
and Reflecting Circles; the Optical Square ; the Screw 
Micrometer, the Goniometer, &e. 


SCHMITZ’S HISTORY of ROME, 
from the Earliest Times to the Death of Commodus, 
a.p. 192, By Dr. L. SCHMITZ, Rector of the High 
School of Edinburgh, Editor of Niebuhr’s Lectures. 
One thick volume, 12mo. 7s. 6d, cloth, er 8s. Gd, strongly 
bound in leather. 

“It will undoubtedly take the place of every other 
text-book of the kind in our schools and colleges.” 
Bibliotheca Sacra (American), Aug. 1847. 


NIEBUHR’S HISTORY of ROME, 


from the Earliest Times to the Death of Constantine. 
5 vols. 8vo. 31. l4s. Gd. 

Vols. I. and lL. Translated by Bishop THIRLWALL 
and Archdeacon HARE, 16s each. 

Vol. If. Translated by Dr. SMITH and Dr.SCHMITZ. 
18s. 6d. 
Vols. TV. and V. Lectures. Edited by Dr. SCILMITZ. 
2 vols. 11. 4s. 


NIEBUHR’S LECTURES on the IITIS- 
TORY of ROME, from the Earliest Times to the Peath 
of Constantine. Edited by Dr. L. SCHMITZ, Rector of 
the High School, Edinburgh. 3 vols. 8vo. 1/. 18s. 

I. Earliest History to the First Punic War. 
8vo. 14s. (Just published.) 

Il. First Punic War to the Death of Constantine. 2 
vols. 8vo. 1/. 4s. 

*“They may be used as an introduction to, or asa 
rupnirg commentary on, Niebuhr’s great work 
Even those who by a careful study have acquired a 
thorough familiarity with the three volumes of the 
Roman History will find in these Lectures much that is 
new and striking.”"—Preface, 


DICTIONARY of GREEK and 
ROMAN BIOGRAPHY and MYTHOLOGY. By va- 
rious Writers. Edited by WILLIAM SMITH, L.L.D. 
Editor of the ‘ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Anti- 
guities.” Medium fvo. illustrated by numerous En- 
gravings on wood. To be continued in Quarterly Parts, 
and to form three volumes. 

Vol. I, (1,100 pages), 17. 16s. cloth lettered. 

— If. (1,200 pages), 1. 16s. ditto. 

“This Dictionary, embracing, in a comparatively 
small compass, a vast amount of information, and 
copious references to all the best modern sources, will, 
we confidently anticipate, prove of the highest utility 
to all who are interested in the study of antiquity.” 

Classical Museum. 

*,* Vol. IIL, completing the work, will be published 

this year. 


LINWOOD’S LEXICON to ASSCITY- 
LUS. Containing a Critical Explanation of the more 
difficult Passages in the Seven Tragedies. By the Rev. 
W. LINWOOD, A.M. M.R.A.S. Second Edition, revised 
throughout, 8vo. 12s. 

** We have much pleasure in recommending the work 
to the notice of students, who will derive very great 
assistance from it in the study of A°schylus.” 


Classical Museum, No. I. 
LATHAM on the ENGLISIT LAN- 


GUAGE. Second Edition, revised, with Additions, 8yo. 
(Just ready.) 


YOUNG’S LECTURES on NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY and the MECHANICAL ARTS. A 
New Edition, with References and Notes, by the Rev. 
P. KELLAND, M.A. F.R.S, London and Edinburgh, 
late Fellow of Queen's College, Cambridge, Professor of 
Mathematics, &c. in the University of Edinburgh. 2 
vols. 8vo. with 43 Copperplates, 1/.4s. cloth. 


*4* A Catalogue will be sent by post, free of expense, to any 
one writing for it. 


1 vol. 





NEW WORKS. 


lL 
The SEA and the RAILWAY. By 
FELIX SUMMERLY. With Wovodcut Illustrations, 
{in preparation. 


mm 
MIDSUMMER EVE. By Mrs. $. C. 
HALL. Square crown &vo, about 300 Woodcuts, 21s, 


il. 


HAWBUCK GRANGE. By the 


Author of ‘ Handley Cross,’ &c. §vo. illustrated by Puz, 128, 


The CHILDREN’S YEAR. 


MARY HOWITT, Square 1émo. with 4 Dlustrations, 53, 


v. 
The POETS PLEASAUNCE. By 
EDEN WARWICK. Square crown Svo, ornamented Borders, 30s. ; 
morocco, 458. 


BOWDLER’S FAMILY SILAK- 


SPEARE. New Edition. &vo, Wood Eugravings, 21s, 


MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Complete in One Velume. fvo. Portrait, &c. 21s.; morocco, 128, 

SOUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Complete in One Volume. &vo. Portrait, &c. 21s. ; morocco, 428, 

Colonel Six T. MITCHELLS EX- 


PEDITION into the INTERIOR of TROPICAL AUSTRALIA, 
(Nearly ready. 


By 


Mr. F. S. MARRYAT’s ‘BORNEO 


eudthe INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO,’ Imperial 8vo, Illustrations, 
dls, 6d, 


xI. 
Mr. W. I. SMITH’S RESIDENCE 
in IRELAND DURING the FAMINE and PUBLIC WORKS. 
‘cap, Svo. 38, 6d, 

xu. 
Mr. 8S. BALL'S ACCOUNT of the 
CULTIVATION and MANUFACTURE of TEA in CHINA. 
évo, Illustrations, lis. 

XIII. 


Mr. MCCULLOCH On the SUC- 


CESSLON to PROPERTY VACANT by DEATH. 6vo, 68. 6d. 


XIV. 
Mr. J. ROBINSON’S ART of 
MAKING BRITISH WINES, CORDIALS, and LIQUEURS. 


Feap, Svo, €8, 


Professor LOW’S ELEMENTS of 


PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. New Edition. 80, Woodcuts, 
218, 


Dr. W. J. EVANS'S SUGAR PLAN- 
TER'S MANUAL. vo, 98, 


SIDNEY WALL'S LIBRARY 


ATLAS. New Edition. PartsI. toIV. Colombier 4to, 242, 


BRANDE’S DICTIONARY of 


SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART. &vo, Woodcuts, 6¢s. 


XIX, 
BLAIR’S CHRONOLOGICAL 
TABLES. Extended under Sir H. ELLIS'S revision. Imperial 
Svo, 31s, 6d. 


xx. 

The Rev. T. IT. HORNE’S INTRO- 
DUCTION to the SCRIPTURES. New Edition. 5 vols. &vo, 638, 
XXI. 

The Chevalier BUNSEN On the CON- 
STITUTION of the CHURCH of the FUTURE. Post 8vo, 
Ys. 


8. Gl, 
XXII 


RANKE’S IIISTORY of the RE- 


FORMATION, Translated by Mrs. AUSTIN, 3 vols. 488 


XXII. 
SOUTHEY’S LIFE of WESLEY. 
New Edition, with Additions, 2 vols. vo, Portraits, 28s, 


PESCHEL'S ELEMENTS of PHY- 


SICS. Translated, with Notes, by E. WEST. 3 vols. feap, &vo, 218, 


Mr. C. L. EASTLAKE's MATERIALS 


for a HISTORY of OIL PAINTING, 6vo, iés, 


XXVI. 
Dr. BULL'S HINTS to MOTHERS 
for the MANAGEMENT of their HEALTH DURING and 
AFTER PREGNANCY, Feap, 8vo. 78, 


STANDARD SCHOOL 


2 


es 


BOOKs, 
1, 
SMITH’S SCHOOL DICTIONARY of 


ANTIQUITIES. With 200 Woodcuts, 12mo, 10s. 6d. 


2. 
KING EDWARD TIE SIXTH 
LATIN GRAMMAR. New Edition, revised, 12mo, 
3s. 6d, bound. , 


3. 
MATTHIA’S SHORTER GREEK 


GRAMMAR. Seventh Edition, revis 2 
bound. ‘ ~ e 


4. 
BUTTMANN’S LEXILOGUS. Trans. 
ae, eh Notes, by FISHLAKE. Third Edition, 
5. 
BUTTMANN’S' IRREGULAR 
GREEK VERBS. Translated, with Notes, by FISH 
LAKE. Second Edition, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


6. 
COLERIDGES GREEK CLASSI¢ 


POETS. Third Edition, feap. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


4. 

ZESCHYLUS (The Acamemnoy and 
Cnorrnor®). With Notes, by the Rev. T. W. PEILE, 
D.D. Head Master of Repton School. Second Edition, 
8vo. 9s. each. 





ELEMENTARY WORKS FOR 
SCHOOLS. 


1. 
MRS. MARKHAM’S TIISTORY OF 


ENGLAND, 40th Thousand, Woodcuts, 12mo. 7.64, 
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Is. Gd, nd 
I By Carl Rosenkranz, Doctor of 
ri Theology and Professor of Philosophy in 

§ Jniversity of Kénigsberg. Kénigsber 
|, 12mo, the University of Konig g onig Z, 
Borntriger Brothers; London, Thimm. 

Ix the highest order of poets men have never 
LEEK FF giled to recognize, sooner or later, this essen- 
mo. % 1 fact, namely, that they are speakers of wis- 
dom and truth as well as musical singers and 
Trans- | creators of beautifulimages. In this sense they 
Edition, | might truly be called vates— prophets, in a 
meaning of the word often used in the Sacred 
writings; not as foretelling particular events 
LAR that were to happen, but as men endowed with 
7 7S a superior faculty of insight generally, and full 
of a living power to impress its revelations on 
. the hearts of their hearers. The impressions 
ASSIC J sere not, indeed, the same to all, or all of the 
same kind. Of the gifts of their inspiration 
many would at once be felt and enjoyed, like 
on and If the open blessings of Nature—visible images, 
V.PEILE, J} burning words, both directly pleasing or 
i Edition, F moving all that could see and hear, Others, 
instinct with deeper meaning, could not be so 
readily communicated or carelessly imbibed. 
FOR The riches that lay on the surface of the poem 
were indications of mines beneath it; signs 
promising the reward of treasures to a more 
profound research. No true poet’s work is 
RY OF & superficial. Genius, indeed, produces nothing, 
m0. 78.60 in its smallest operations, that is wholly trivial 
orlimited. But in some eminent instances an 
RY OF & attentive study of the poet's whole design and 
10.78.60. utierances is felt to promise a peculiar gain ;— 
something far more than the discovery that all 
- genius is inexhaustible. In these the beauty 
RY OF & that attracts at the first glance is but an ani- 
pan, 2008 mated symbol of ideas in which the whole range 
of man’s deepest and highest interests are mir- 
ion. By § rored. The image of these, as it appeared to 








odeuts, post 





the gifted author, is felt to be traceable, with 
more or less completeness, by a close and affec- 
tionate study : and in this impression—whether 
partially or completely conscious, still the same 
essentially in all periods—men have addressed 
themselves to search out and interpret not only 
the whole outward meaning and harmony, but 
also the inner sense of the imagery and music 
of great poets. Some of them have been objects 
of this study while they yet lived,—with some 
it began immediately after their death,—others 
have waited longer for the homage due to them. 
It was more than a century after his decease 
before any one had discovered that Shakspeare 
deserved and could infinitely reward an expositor. 
Achair in the University of Florence was founded 
toexplain the Divina Commedia scarcely fifty 
years after Dante had ceased to exist: the 
substance of Boccaccio’s lectures on that im- 
mortal poem (in 1373) has been preserved to 
this day. Many of Goethe's works were eagerly 
commented upon during his lifetime; and the 
business of interpreting and illustrating them, 
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GEOME- with censures and hostile criticisms not a few, 
at ie" has since been taken up with increased energy. 
chia Itmay be long yet before the commentator feels 
| k his occupation gone, or the world is satisfied 
+ BOOK. & that it possesses the authentic key to all the 

tteasures locked up within the compass of afew 
Volumes. It lies in the nature of the works 
‘AMPLER. § “emselves to command this kind of attention. 
In Germany there are especial circumstances 

tending to develope it with peculiar energy. 
CORA In nature the least fragment of diamond is a 

DE perfect er 

rer crystal that receives and reflects the 
‘hole being of light. The smallest of the crea- 
of pure genius, in whatever art, are in their 








essence infinite. The more thoroughly they are 
felt—the more deeply they are studied, the 
further will they be found to expand beyond 
arbitrary limits. Their significance, asaddressing 
itself to the whole of the human faculties, is in 
this sense inexhaustible. In the highest produc- 
tions of this power—conversant with the nature 
and destinies of man, the laws of his being, 
the strivings of his soul, his relations to the 
visible and invisible world—the utterances of 
the Poet are felt by all but the merely insensible 
to partake of the inspired and mysterious cha- 
racter which the ancient world ascribed to its 
oracles. They are at once songs impressive and 
delightful to the least attentive that can listen 
to their music; and intimations of which the 
largest perception can never compass the en- 
tire reach. This last is the condition which 
renders all the great poems of the world an un- 
failing source of thought, and an object of per- 
petual study,—always progressive, always new. 
To those only who have run carelessly past these 
treasures of the human mind will the description 
appear questionable. All who have endeavourd 
to obtain any real command of their intentions 
and full significance well know how they ex- 
pand in all directions around the intellect that 
tries to comprehend them wholly. The Di- 
vina Commedia has been a subject of commen- 
taries and explanations for nearly 500 years; 
and who that now attempts to master its design 
throughout, and extract its whole meaning,— 
with all the aids of many preceding minds to 
assist him,—can satisfy himself that he has dis- 
covered all its vast yore cee significance? At 
every step the eye which is duly intent on the 
master’s pregnant lines and mysterious images 
perceives new depths that previous students 
have never yet sounded ; and the longer it dwells 
on this great work the larger—the more immea- 
surable, indeed — wil] its proportions appear. 
The labours of ages cannot draw the well of 
genius dry. 

In our own Shakspeare the region presented 
to the mind is more various, brighter, nearer to 
many sympathies, but illimitable as Nature her- 
self. The very floods of his mirthfulness well 
forth out of depths, some murmurs of which 
all can feel, but which none can say they have 
entirely fathomed. In his lightest scenes there 
is scarcely a finger moved that does not, for 
the instant as it were, draw aside an invisible 
curtain, and let in glimpses of vistas inter- 
minable in every direction. Who has solved— 
who can pretend to make plain—the Proteus 
form of mystery that sits at the heart of all 
his great characters? They have been for 
years the food of conjectures and _ theories, 
and will for ever continue, while language lasts, 
to supply food for more:—not because the de- 
scriptions already found are false,—in all there 
is some truth,—but because no limited descrip- 
tion can contain their whole truth; because in 
Shakspeare’s perennial and infinite variety there 
resides all that human intelligence can expressly 
trace and define, and far more than allits several 
efforts can grasp and individualize at once. ‘To 
every new mind he offers new discoveries; and 
in the progress through his manifold domain no 
finite capacity can any more reach the ne plus 
ultra than it can contain the material uni- 
verse, 

In the present day it can no longer be neces- 
sary to discuss the claims of Goethe to a place 
amongst authors of this high rank. He has 
ascended toit with the step of irresistible power,— 
and is now established there with the sanction 
of cultivated Europe. With those who may be 
inclined to contest his right to this position we 
can have no controversy :—it is too late to dis- 





cuss the refusal of honours which have already 





been granted by acclamation. We must regard 
Goethe, as he has been placed by the Areopagus 
of educated Europe, as the head of the poets of 
Germany,—as the largest, clearest, most uni- 
versal mind of his time: atime, moreover, in 
which the elements of social life were thrown 
up into strange confusions by a general earth- 
quake that shook the foundations of Europe, 
and all the ingredients of its moral and political 
constitution have had to arrange themselves 
anew. Of the productions of such a man, 
destined to live through such a period, the im- 
portance’must, in any condition of things, have 
sooner or later been seriously appreciated: and 
the desire to obtain the fullest possible under- 
standing of his thoughts and works may be re~ 
garded as a natural condition of his appearance. 
There are, however, as we have said, in Ger- 
many peculiar reasons to quicken this impulse ; 
—causes that fully explain the fact of an amount 
of interest, inquiry, disquisition, and commen- 
tary having been bestowed on his writings, which, 
at the first glance, even taking his high position 
into account, may seem extraordinary. 

Of the number and nature of Goethe’s critics 
and expositors we do not pretend to give any 
complete description. Many we have seen— 
many more, no doubt, are unknown to us even 
by name. He has been an object of every kind 
of disquisition. Viehof has reviewed him in 
the character of a lyrical poet,—Diinzer as a 
dramatist. On his Hermann und Dorothea 
William V. Humboldt has written an essay ; 
Frederick Schlegel another on his Meister ;— 
other works have been the subject of separate 
treatises, by Rétscher, Hotho, Varnhagen von 
Ense, &c. The commentaries on Faust are 
innumerable :—of the list of writers on this 
chapter, the names of Gischel, Hinrichs, Deyck, 
Schubarth, Vischer and Meyer, form only a 
small portion. Riemer, Falk and Eckermann 
have each given us books of personal reminis- 
cences;—Vogel devoted one to Goethe in his 
official character as minister:—all these are 
treatises exclusively occupied with the man or 
with his writings. It is unnecessary to name 
half of the books on the literature of his day, 
in which, of course, he occupies a chief place; 
those of Menzel, Gervinus, Franz Horn, 
Hillebrand, are but a few of the most consider- 
able. Besides these, Gutzkow and others have 
treated the works and character of the poet in a 
polemic style; and such opponents have called 
forth a host of defenders, whosename is Legion. 
Altogether, the mass of commentaries and criti- 
cisms would form of itself no inconsiderable 
library. Of those which appeared during his 
lifetime, the poet himself never took the least 
notice ;—nor did he even append to his works 
—with one single exception, the West Oestlicher 
Divan—any explanatory notices whatever. He 
gave them to the public, each for itself, to find 
acceptance for such qualities as it might be 
felt to contain, and to be interpreted by what 
might be collected from the holy of the com- 
position. A work that required the author's 
explanation could not, he thought, be deemed 
a complete whole. We shall only further add 
that besides the native commentators, Goethe 
has oceupied some minds of no common order 
out of Germany. 

We speak of “‘ Germany” as of a whole :—but, 
in fact, no such unity exists between the various 
kingdoms of which the body so described is com- 
posed, except only that which is found in the 
possession of a common language. Of the 
interests, social, political and commercial, which 
bind a people together, many of these distinct 
sovereignties have none whatever in common, 
There is no single central point in any such 





respects to which the German, in whatever part 
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of the continent between the Rhine, the Baltic, 
and the Danube, can turn his eyes for a repre- 
sentative of his nationality. The subject of 
Austria, the Prussian, the native of the Black 
Forest, or of the Franconian States, has each 
a different past, looks up for the present to a 
different head, and must view his practical rela- 
tions with reference to the mere section to which 
he belongs. In the volume before us, this cir- 
cumstance is adverted to in various passages, 
“one of which we translate, for the sake of its 
brevity and point.— 

We Germans are no political whole, hardly a 
nation. The mould of our characters is fashioned 
far less by princes, statesmen and commanders, than 
by our artists, poets and philosophers. The nation, as 
it existsissplit into several branchesand states ; the poli- 
tical history of which takes a different course in each, 
While the Prussian, the Brandenburgher dwells on 
the memory of Frederick the Second, the Wurtem- 
berger can feel no such recollections :—he reverts to 
Duke Ulrich :—the Bavarian, the Saxon, again, to 
some other hero. How totally different is the condition 
in other countries—of the Frenchman, for example, 
who, with his Francis the First, his Henri Quatre, 
his Louis the Fourteenth, can at once embody the 
distinct character of his entire nation! We have no 
royal dynasties that can present to our minds ageneral 
reflex of the history of the Germans. Their place is 
supplied to us by intellectual heroes. We find the 
nation identified by a Luther, Hiitten, Kepler, 
Herder, Schiller, Pestalozzi, Fichte. 

In this one respect only, all who speak Ger- 
man can feel that they have a common country. 
Their poets, their men of learning and science, 
belong to all alike; every German can share in 
the feeling of allegiance to that sovereignty of 
Mind which is all that remains of a German 
Empire. The interests that in other countries 
take a political form, the higherfeelings ofexpress 
nationality, are thus by the very circumstances 
of the region wholly thrown upon the intellec- 
tual world ;—a circumstance, the disregard of 
which has given occasion to more than one 
species of hasty and unfair judgments on the 
duties and actions of eminent German writers. 
They have, for instance, been condemned for 
an indifference to politics by censors who, 
themselves belonging to some great political 
whole, have overlooked the fact that no such 
object can present itself to the eye of a German 
as anational unity in which he can take any 
share or claim any part for himself. His views 
in this direction are bounded by no act or 
will of his own, but by the limits which confine 
the particular state—it may be some little terri- 
tory scarcely larger than an English county— 
of which he happens to be born a subject. 
Were he inclined to indulge in political excur- 
sions beyond these limits, he must at once be 
stopped by the fact that, instead of having a 
common interest to engage his zeal, there is 
here a Bavarian, there a Saxon, and yonder a 
Prussian,—but nowhere, in this class of objects 
a German field of politics. What wonder, then, 
that minds, to which the separate policies of 
minor insulated bodies can present no features 
large enough to fulfil the idea ofa national whole, 
should pursue with peculiar warmth the only 
form in what it can appear to any German in 
the mind of this divided territory! Here there 
are no boundaries recognized; all are fellow- 
citizens who speak the common language; and 
the poets and wise men who have made it the 
vehicle of their thoughts are honoured by all 
alike with a willing and universal allegiance, at 
Zurich as well as at Kénigsberg, at Tréves and 
in the Tyrol not less cordially than in Berlin, 
Leipsig, or Vienna. 

Bearing this condition of the Germans in mind 
— it will be seen that, without dwelling upon any 
peculiar disposition of theirs toa thoughtful rather 
than a practical life, we may discover external 











causes sufficient to concentrate on subjects of 
mental and literary interest most of the ener- 
gies that in France or England find an oc- 
cupation in the politics of the time. The 
German feels his nationality in letters alone; 
and it will readily be perceived what intensity 
this circumstance must give to the interest 
naturally due to the thoughts and writings 
of eminent authors —for which also certain 
tendencies of character which seem to be on 
the whole common to the entire German family 
of people, strongly predispose them. No sur- 
prise will then be felt at the manner in 
which Goethe’s works have busied the minds of 
all,—at the pains devoted to their elucidation, 
and the warmth excited in defence or attack of 
various positions, touching the man or his works, 
—at the number of writings of all kinds, many 
of them considerable books, which we have seen 
already dedicated to this subject. Of such, the 
work now before us is one of the last published; 
it is also the most comprehensive, we think, 
that has hitherto appeared. 


It contains the substance of a series oflectures 
delivered last winter in Kénigsberg, by Dr. 
Rosenkranz, one of the professors in that uni- 
versity—a man already favourably known as a 
writer on more than one subject of literary and 
philosophical criticism. Amongst these may be 
named a history of Kantism, a critique of Schel- 
ling’s doctrines, and a scientific exposition of 
the principles and writings of Hegel, contained 
in a biography of that philosopher. He has also 
published more than one treatise on literary 
subjects. What we have above said will pre- 
pare the reader to observe without surprise a 
complete course of lectures devoted to the ex- 
amination of Goethe as a man, poet, and teacher. 
The idea of a great appearance in these several 
qualities, which, in all higher points of view, 
are but complements of one and the same highly 
gifted character, is still a topic than which 
none could be named of deeper interest for an 
educated German audience. In the preface to 
these essays we have a simple and not ungrace- 
ful proof of the reality of this feeling. The 
Professor reverts, in terms that can hardly be 
read without some emotion, to the cheerless 
winter circumstances under which the lectures 
were given, and to the manner in which they 
were received by his audience.— 


“« My hearers,” he says, “ not students only, 
but men of all classes—were so regular in their 
attendance, so intent on the subject, that I am 
indebted to them for an essential part of this 
performance. I am accustomed, indeed, to ad- 
dress numbers; but on this occasion the genius 
of Goethe kindled an electrical excitement in the 
audience, and transmitted its fire to the speaker. 
We all grew warmed with the subject as we 
proceeded; and forgot the stable-lanterns with 
which at first the gloomy space of a large low 
lecture room, the least inviting possible to the 
zsthetic sense, was sparingly lighted up,—we 
forgot the mouldy scent of walls dripping with 
damp,—forgot the cold that compelled us to 
wrap our cloaks closely around us, and that at 
times even benumbed my cheeks and lips. Now, 
and then, when a tempestuous wind was raging, 
or the drifting sleet hid every object but a few 
steps before me, I doubted, on my way to the 
Albertinum, if I should find any one there. But 
there were they all, my constant hearers; and, 
busied with Goethe, we forgot the rudeness of 
the weather.” 


It is almost needless to remark that to an 
audience whose eagerness such positive discom- 
forts could not chill, the subject must have pre- 
sented itself as claiming something deeper than 
a merely literary interest,—thatits import must 
have been felt sufficient to engage the whole 


minds of the hearers, when it could Quam 


them over circumstances that no simply le 
surable excitement could surmount. To ann “ 
us the incident may seem unaccountable: its 
however, the better worth noting for this mn 
reason, as a proof of the deep hold on the Ger. 
man mind of influences that are seldom allowed 
topenetrate below the surface of ours. Whether 
our practical or their spiritual zeal be the more 
worthy, itis not our purpose to discuss; the ex. 
istence of the latter, in its relation to intellectual 
works in Germany, is, at all events, a fact that 
belongs to any tolerable understanding of their 
literature. 

The student of Goethe will find in Dr. Rosen. 
kranz’s essay a valuable guide to such a general 
survey of the position, characteristics, and 
genius of the poet, as is indispqnsable to any 
true appreciation of his works. The lectures 
embrace a view of his entire literary career, dis. 
playing the successive periods of his chief pro- 
ductions and the developement of his mind 
in its several stages of advance; and show 
with considerable judgment the connexion jn 
which his various compositions of all kinds wil] 
be found each fulfilling its part in the completion 
of a rich and well-ordered whole. In pursuing 
this course the lecturer has many errors of 
partial criticism to correct, not a few of the 
poet’s detractors to expose and confute; and 
openly bears himself throughout as the cordial 
and reverent admirer of the great man whose 
labours in the mission intrusted to him he 
has undertaken to describe. The task is per- 
formed for the most part in a tone of enthusiastic 
respect and admiration ; but it does not appear 
to us that the lecturer’s zeal has led him into 
any indiscreet panegyric, or made him undul 
bitter against those who do not believe in his 
idol. In spite of his rhetorical warmth, the ex- 
planation of Goethe's chief works is always close 
and thoughtful, and at times may be called 
peculiarly happy ;—the lecturer shows himself 
thoroughly acquainted with his subject in all 
its properties and incidents, which are discussed 
with an elegance of style and a nicety of dis 
tinction that attest at once his philosophical 
training and his feeling for poetical literature. 
Onsome ofthe poet’s most pregnant compositions 
his commentaries are both lucid and felicitous; 
and few of the readers of Goethe, however well 
they may deem themselves initiated in his works, 
will fail to derive fuller and clearer views of 
their direction and import from the indications 
given by Dr. Rosenkranz. Of these the most 
valuable in our opinion are the commentaries 
on the two parts of Faust and on the Meister 
volumes. On portions of the first-named poem, 
especially, this essay throws a light which to us, 
at least, was new; and it approves itself to our 
minds, on the whole, as the most satisfactory 
exposition that can be given, within the precise 
limits of criticism, of a work in its very nature 
illimitable. At other times the commentator 
has been less happy: his conjectures as te 
substantial allusions which peep through the 
phantasmagoria of The Marchen are quite u- 
satisfactory to us; more so, indeed, than any other 
attempts we have seen to unriddle that wild and 
beautiful enigma. In most cases, however, we 
are disposed to subscribe with hardly any & 
ception to his views, whether of the author or of 
the man;—indeed, the idea of Goethe in the 
latter aspect which the essay presents, differs 
little from that which is now becoming, We 
apprehend, the received one in all the higher 
intellectual circles of —— Already many 
poetical and political cavils which were rife 
enough a few years since have sunk into 
credit; and there is little doubt that before a 
the image of this great genius and truly noble 
man will be visible from its proper elevation to 
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—— RE lg RG i EPPO 
all friendly eyes in a region above the floating 
mists of passion or prejudice. 


| therefore, before the public with no small disad- 


} 


In a journal itself devoted to criticism we | 


shall hardly be expected to give extracts from a 
critical essay ; and, in this case, to do so could 
ot much assist our general description of Dr. 

$ 
eae far too broad to be fairly exhibited 
in these columns. The retentive memory and 
ready faculty of speech which enabled the 
lecturer to deliver his criticisms extempore, 
have given animation to their 
has somewhat impaired their com- 
ctness ; and the texture of the book, in which 


they are now set down pretty nearly as they 


’ 


were spoken, although full of good substance, 
and far from inaccurate in expression, is rather 
looser and at times more rhetorical than a pre- 
ared essay would have been. The reader, 
however, Will perhaps feel that by this kind of 
utterance it has gained in warmth what it may 
have lost in compression :—and no one, we 
think, can close the book without having added 
something to his means of appreciating its sub- 


ject, or without entertaining a friendly opinion 


of the Professor who could so cordially deliver 
himself on a theme more than commonly va- 
rious, deep, and extensive. 





Travels in the Great Desert of Sahara, in the 
Years 1845 and 1846. Including a Descrip- 
tion of the Oases and Cities of Ghadames, 
Ghat and Mourzuk. By James Richardson. 
2vols. Bentley. 

Tuts book demands some attention as present- 

ing a contribution, though nota very important 

one, to our authentic information relative to the 
geography and life of an interesting, vast, and 
imperfectly known region. Mr. Richardson 
has been for some years, it appears, the corre- 
spondent, for Northern Africa, of a London 
journal ; and is wellacquainted with the princi- 
pal coast towns from Mogador to Tripoli. An 
accidental circumstance excited in him the 
desire to obtain for his name a place in the roll 
of African travellers: and he formed a plan for 
penetrating into the slave hunting-grounds of 
Soudan or Bornou, across the Saharan Wilder- 
ness, He executed but a small part of his 
scheme; but he traversed some hundreds of 
miles of desert routes over which no European 
had previously passed,—and he describes some 
cities of the Desert respecting which we had 
before no direct account from any personal visi- 
tant, He possessed the advantage of a pretty 
intimate acquaintance with the Arabiclanguage; 
and spent sufficient time in the towns of 

Ghadames, Ghat and Mourzuk, to be able to 

give minute particulars as to life in the Oases. 

Recording little of exciting adventure, as com- 

pared with the narratives of some former travel- 

lers through the wild regions of the same conti- 
nent, his volumes yet possess enough of interest 
to prevent their being tedious; but they make 
afar larger demand on the reader’s leisure than 
their subject-matter warrants. In the Intro- 
duction to ‘these bulky volumes, however, the 
author intimates that he has more important 
matter In reserve as a result of his wanderings : 

In presenting this work to the British public, I 


_ to state, that it is only supplementary and 
Jragmentary, If, therefore, any one were to judge 


of the results of my Saharan Tour merely by what 
— given, he would do mea great injustice. I 
re expected, by this time, that certain Reports on 
¢ Commerce and Geography of the Great Desert, 
% well asa large Map of the Routes of this part of 
would have been given to the public. It is 

wot my fault that their publication is still delayed. 
—_ only regret it, because what I am now publish- 
a first, instead of Jast, and consequently 
ps _ my plan, the following pages being, indeed, 
Pplementary to the Reports and Map. I come, 


| 


work,—because his dissertations | 





vantage.” 

The reports of which the writer speaks we 
presume to refer chiefly to the subject of the 
slave trade; since his principal object, he tells 
us, on entering the Desert was to ascertain to 
what extent that trade was carried on in the 
Sahara. In the volumes before us it has been 
his endeavour “to give a truthful and faithful 
picture of the Saharan tribes—their ideas, 
thoughts, words and actions.’’ As to the man- 
ner in which he has executed this intention, we 
must observe that his journal is ill-written, 
abounding in tautology and other faults of style 
—yet shows him to be a minute and intelligent 
observer. His Introduction is deformed by a 
large amount of folly in touching upon matters 
which he does not understand,—and by coarse 
and intemperate invective against classes and 
individuals who in some of their views differ 
from himself. The following may serve as an 
example :— 

“As to Cobden, his Cobdenites and Satellites, 
they would sell their own souls, and the whole 
human race into bondage, to have a free trade in 
slaves and sugar. This new generation of impostors 
—who teach that all virtue and happiness consist in 
buying in the cheapest and selling in the dearest 
markets—are now dogging at the heels of Govern- 
ment, in combination with the West India agents, to 
get them to re-establish a species of mitigated Slave 
Trade, because, forsooth, there should be right and 
liberty to buy and sell a man as there is right and 
liberty to buy and sell a beast.” 

From oracular flippancy like this we gladly 
turn to Mr. Richardson’s travels. His starting 
point is Tunis; whence he sailed with a negro 
—whom he had recommended to escape from 
slavery, and who accompanied him throughout 
his journey. At Tripoli our author joined a 
caravan proceeding towards Ghadames, distant 
in a south-westerly direction 15 days’ journey, 
or about 300 miles. In the mountains they 
visit a robber tribe, by whom they are hospitably 
entertained. They reach Ghadames on the 
25th of August—after suffering much from heat. 
In a subsequent journey in mid-winter, their 
chief source of suffering is from co/d—intense 
cold, though in the Sahara. 

The oasis of Ghadames is about five miles in 
circumference. The city—whose inhabitants 
were variously stated to our traveller as num- 
bering from 500 to 10,000, but which he esti- 
mates at 3,000—is surrounded by walls built 
partly of sun-dried brick, partly of dried stones 
and earth. ‘These are in a ruinous condition, 
and in many places open to the Desert. But 
within these outer walls are garden walls and 
winding paths; so that the approaches to the 
city are difiicult except by the southern gate. 
Formerly, four or five gates were open ; but the 
Rais has shut all but this for security, as well 
as for facility in collecting the ocfroi, or gate 
dues.” The interior aspect of the town must be 
strange and cavernous. The houses are high— 
some containing four stories; and the streets 
are roofed over at an altitude sufficient to allow 
the passage of the largest camels—an occasional 
opening being left for light. There are many 
squares; of one of which—that of the Fountains 
—the author gives a sketch. One house which 
he visited—and which he describes as exempli- 
fying the general arrangement—was without 
groundfloor apartments, the lower rooms being 
used as magazines. The principal hall was 
surrounded by small chambers, in which sheep 
were in process of fattening. ‘The sheep is to 
the Ghadamsees what the pig is to the Irish. 
The story above this was occupied by a sleep- 
ing room, and there were other small rooms on 
the terrace or flat roof. Stone stairs formed the 
means of access from one story to another. The 
principal tree of this, as of other oases, is the date 








palm. In the gardens a few flowers are culti- 
vated ;—but the ground is chiefly devoted to 
corn and herbs. 

The population of Ghadames, as well as of 
Ghat and Mourzuk, is of a mixed descrip- 
tion. There is the original North African race, 
and there are Arabs and negroes from the 
South—with an infinite number of crosses be- 
tween them. The Rais is a Turk, but he is the 
only one—and the only European resident, 
Our author was, he says, the second Christian 
who had visited Ghadames—the first having 
been the unfortunate Major Laing, who never 
returned to record what he saw in that city. 
Laing’s residence of a few days, Mr. Richardson 
says, is forgotten by almost all the present inha- 
bitants. 

One of the most striking circumstances con- 
nected with the African desert is the scarcity of 
all forms of animal life. Our traveller saw no 
birds between Tripoli and Ghadames ; and but 
a few doves, swallows, and one or two other 
small species in the oasis of the latter place 
Birds of prey do not exist in the Sahara. The 
lion of the desert is a myth—the king of the 
forest contenting himself with his grove, and 
claiming no empire in the rocky and sandy 
wastes. The mouflon is hunted in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ghadames; ostriches are found 
nearer the coast; and there are rats, mice, and 
chameleons in the city and its suburbs. Even 
serpents, which it might be expected would 
abound in such a locality, are not met with in 
this oasis; and they are rare in other parts of 
the Sahara, though numerous in places on the 
coast. The only dangerous animals found at 
Ghadames are scorpions. Mr. Richardson was 
several times alarmed by these venomous rep- 
tiles; and records twocases of death from their 
sting which occurred during his stay. 

The people of Ghadames are a quiet, inoffen- 
sive race,—who have a great horror of the 
shedding of human blood. Some of their 
neighbours are of a different stamp, and live by 
throat-cutting ; yet so great is the indolence of 
the Ghadamsees that they will not be at the 
trouble of repairing their walls, which are ill 
calculated to exclude an enemy coming in any 
force. Without strife of some kind, however, 
it would seem that the world cannot advance; 
and this quiet little city has a house of Capulets 
and one of Montagues.— 

“T had to-day some talk about the two great 
political factions, the Ben- Wexect and the Ben-Weleed, 
the Whigs and Tories of Ghadames, but pushed to 
such extremities of party spirit as almost to be with- 
out the limits of humanity. Notwithstanding the 
assumed sanctity of this holy and Marabout city 
of Ghadames, and its actualiy leaving its walls to 
crumble away and its gates open to every robber of 
the highways of the Desert—trusting to its prayers 
for its defence and to its God for vengeance—it has 
nourished for centuries upon centuries the most un- 
natural and fratricidal feuds within its own bosom, 
dividing itself into two powerful rival factions, and 
which factions, to this day, have not any bond fide 
social intercourse with one another. Occasienally 
one or two of the rival factions privately visit each 
other, but these are exceptions, and the Rais has the 
chiefs of the two parties together in Divan on im- 
portant business being brought before him. In the 
market-place there is likewise ground of a common 
and neutral rendezvous. Abroad they also travel 
together, and unite against the common enemy and 
the foreigner. The native Governor, or Nather, and 
the Kady, are besides chosen from one or other 
party, and have authority over all the inhabitants of 





Ghadames. But here closes their mutual transac- 
tions. It is a long settled time-out-of-mind, nay, 


sacred rule, with them, as a whole, ‘ Not to inter- 
marry, and not to visit each other’s quarters, if it 
can possibly be avoided.?. The Rais and myself 
reside without the boundaries of their respective 
quarters, so that we can be visited by both parties, 
who often meet together accidentally in our houses. 
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The Arab suburb is also neutral ground. Most of 
the poor strangers take up their residence here. The 
Ben-Wezeet have four streets and the Ben-Weleed 
three. These streets have likewise their subdivisions 
and chiefs, but live amicably with one another, so 
far as I could judge. The people generally are very 
shy of conversing with strangers about their ancient 
immemorial feuds. I could only learn from the 
young men that in times past the two factions fought 
together with arms, and ‘some dreadful deeds were 
done.’ My taleb only wrote the following when I 
asked him to give some historical information respect- 
ing these factions: —‘ The Ben Weleed and the Ben 
Wezeet are people of Ghadames, who have quarrelled 
from time immemorial: it was the will of God they 
should be divided, and who shall resist his will ? 
Yakob, be content to know this !’” 

One would imagine that an oasis of five miles 
in circumference might be sufticiently limited as 
the scene of action of a life, for persons of either 
sex. The women here, however, as in other 
Mohammedan countries, are confined within 
narrower bounds. They are described by our 
traveller in favourable terms.— 

“The white women, or the respectable women of 
Ghadames, white or coloured, never descend to the 
streets, nor even go into the gardens around their 
houses. Their flat-roofed house is their eternal pro- 
menade, and their whole world is comprehended 
within two or three miserable rooms. The date- 
palms they see, and a few glimpses of the desert 
beyond—and this is all. Truly it is necessary to 
establish an Anti-Slavery Socicty for the women of 
this oasis, I have visited a few of them in their pri- 
vate apartments with their husbands, in my capacity 
of quack-doctor. None of them were fair or beau- 
tiful, but some pleasing in their manners, and of 
elegant shape; they are brunettes, one and all, with 
occasionally large rolling, if not fiery, black eyes. 
They are gentle in their manners, and were very 
friendly to the Christian. Many of them, in spite of 
their seclusion, showed extreme intelligence; they are 
also very industrious. My taleb assured me the 
little money he got from keeping the register of the 
distribution of water, and other minor matters, could 
not keep his family, and his chief support was from 
the industry of his wife in weaving, whom he highly 
praised, adding, ‘ God has given me the best wi‘e in 
Ghadames.’ Most of the women weave woollens 
enough for the consumption of their family, and 
some for sale abroad. The education of the women 
consists in learning by heart certain prayers, portions 
of the Koran, and legendary traditions of the famous 
Sunnat. The women are proud of their learning 
and the men pride themselves in saying, ‘Only in 
this country are women so well instructed !’ Besides 
this, they have the privilege of going to the mosques 
very carly in the morning, and late in the evening, 
where they say their prayers like men, at least, so I 
cunderstood from my taleb; but a Christian must 
not ask questions about women in these countries.” 
We might have quoted further, were it not that 
Mr. Richardson's tautology becomes painful. 

On the 25th of November our author 
left Ghadames to proceed to Ghat,—accom- 
panying acaravan which consisted of about 80 
persons and 200 laden camels. The distance is 
about 400 miles; and the time necessary for the 
transit, to a large caravan, something more than 
twenty days. There are four or five routes; of 
which the most easterly—one never traversed in 
summer, on account of the scarcity of water— 
was chosen on this occasion. On this route 
there is no inhabited spot until within two or 
three days’ journey of Ghat; the intermediate 
space consisting of the wildest desert, almost 
wholly without vegetation or animal life. The 
creatures seen during the journey consisted of a 
few crows, insects, and a lizard. It is amusing 
to observe the confidence with which Mr. 
Richardson states what is and what is not to be 
found in the Sahara—and “ pooh-poohs”’ the 
accounts of former travellers where not confirmed 
by his own experience, though frequently finding 
that one day corrected the false conclusions at 
which he had arrived on the preceding. Thus, 





liaving advanced several days after leaving 
Ghadames over rocky and earthy wildernesses 
without crossing fifty yards of sand, he had just 
satisfied his mind that the sandy desert was not 
a sandy desert—when he arrived at a region of 
sand hills which the caravan took days to 
cross, and which occasioned a considerable mo- 
dification of his views. None of the routes 
between Ghadames and Ghat had been previ- 
ously traversed, as our author affirms, by a 
en a In that over which Mr. Richardson 
travelled he met with no objects particularly de- 
serving attention. The oasis of Ghatis smaller than 
that of Ghadames;—not more than three or four 
miles in circumference. The city is picturesquely 
situated in a mountainous district, but its build- 
ings are of a meaner appearance than those of 
the town previously visited. Our traveller’s 
stay of six or seven weeks in this place appears 
to have been far from agreeable—though not 
attended with any serious dangers. His health 
and spirits were declining ; and this, with the 
accounts which he heard of the perils of the 
Southern route, induced him to abandon his 
intention of proceeding to Soudan. He was 
annoyed by the frequent demands made on him 
by the sheikhs and others for presents—and by 
the insults which he received from some classes 
of the population on account of his religion. 
He was here in the region of the Touarghees,— 
a brave people (certain tribes of which are not, 
however, to be trusted) whose dominion extends 
over a vast portion of the Sahara, reaching 
southwards as far as Kanou and Timbuctoo. 
Having decided to return to the coast, vid 
Mourzuk, our author left Ghat on the 5th of 
February for the former town,—accompanying 
asmall slave caravan. This journey, though of 
but fifteen days, was more eventful than the 
former ones. Itsmostimportant incident, so far as 
our author was concerned, was his losing him- 
self in an excursion which he made on foot, and 


alone, to some curious hills a few miles to the 
westward of the route of the caravan; on 
which occasion he had to spend the night in 
the vast solitude, entertaining but little hope of 
being able to rejoin his fellow-travellers on the 


following day. He was, however, fortunate 
enough to fall in with them at last—though not 
until reduced to a state of complete exhaustion 
and despair. At Mourzuk he got into a region 
of which we have before had ample accounts. 
There he visited the grave of Ritchie (the com- 
panion of Capt. Lyon), who died in that town. 
From thence he proceeded by Sockna to Tri- 
poli ;—where he arrived on the 18th of April. 
He gives the following statement as to the time 
spent in travelling and the amount of ground 
traversed :— 

“Tt is now just eight months and a half since I left 
Tripoli for Ghadames. I have passed eighty days, 
or nine hundred and sixty hours, out of this on the 
camel’s back, and madea tour in the Sahara of some 
one thousand six hundred miles. I reckon my dis- 
tances and days thus, averaging one with another:— 

From Tripoli to Ghadames 
From Ghadames to Ghat 


From Ghat to Mourzuk 
From Mourzuk to Tripoli 


Total.. an ae oe O op 
These eighty days, at the rate of twenty miles per 
day, make 1600 miles. I walked every day, one 
day with another, about two hours, which, at the 
rate of two and a half miles per hour, makes the 
distance of four hundred miles that I went on foot 
through the Great Desert.” 

With regard to the cost of his travels he 
adds :— 

“My whole expenses, including servant, camel, 
provisions, lodging, Moorish clothes, &c. &c., for 
the nine months’ tour did not exceed fifty pounds 
sterling, and nearly half of this was given away in 
presents to the people and the various chieftains who 
figure in the journal. I am sure, for I did not keep 


an exact account, my expenses did not exceed 
round number of fifty by more than half a d 
pounds. I hope, therefore, I shall not be blamed 
for want of economy in Saharan travelling, especial] 
when it is seen that the Messrs. Lyon and Ritch 
expedition cost Government three thousand (3000 
pounds sterling, whose journey did not extend fart 
south than mine, nor did they, indeed, penetrate 
completely into the Sahara as I have done.” 

Having abandoned his leading purpose— 
of penetrating into Bornou or Soudan with the 
object of collecting information relative to the 
slave trade and the means best adapted to lead 
to its suppression,—Mr. Richardson has no 
given so much prominence to the subject of tha 
trade as he would otherwise have done, ff, 
has not neglected it, however; but offers some 
suggestions, which may be worthy of attention 
relative to that stream of the traffic which floy; 
northward over the Sahara. 








The Hellenics of Walter Savage Landor, Ey. 
larged and completed.—Poemata et Inser; 
tiones novis auxit Savagius Landor. Moxon, 


THESE two volumes, though pow “ caviare 
to the general,” will establish for their author 
a high place as classic and as poet. Mr. Lay 
dor stands out from among his contemporaries 
as one preferring the “audience fit though few,” 
and of free self-will ignoring the many as an 
incompetent tribunal. He is for high art in 
literature, for antique models—classical sever, 
In all this there is something of presumption, 
doubtless ; but there is also much of legitimate 
assumption, and less of vanity than at first sight 
seems. Mr. Landor as a poet has shown a 
decided predetermination—“ a foregone conclu- 
sion,” —of which his actual works are but dreamy 
denotements. The consciousness of power 
implied, though not justified in its whole extent, 
has yet commanded the respect of kindred 
minds; until at last a professed acquaintance 
with his productions is accepted as some evidence 
of a refined taste. 

To the charge of “self-sufficiency” which 
has been brought against him we think 
Mr. Landor must plead guilty: but it is nota 
charge from which he need shrink though true. 
It is desirable that an author should feel him- 
self independent, whether as thinker or doer. 
Originality can proceed from no other principle. 
What we have to consider is, whether the indi- 
vidual mind is naturally strong enough for self 
support,—and whether it has so nourished by 
acquirements those inborn energies that con- 
stitute genius as to justify its inward promptin 
by external corroborations. Mr. Landor’s works 
supply abundant proof of knowledge, learning, 
and talent :—but the talent is peculiar in cha- 
racter. It has, there is no denying, an air of 
caprice—loves paradox—dislikes plain speak- 
ing,—and while it affects to despise authority 
secretly submits to it, ee an old opinion 
in the guise of a new heresy. _ Qualities such 
as these frequently tell admirably in prose 
quisitions, but have an equivocal bearing 0 
poetic art. In this the most direct methods 
are the best,—and all ambages lead in generd 
but to lost time and labour. 

Mr. Landor is one of those who love to make, 
if he cannot find, difficulties for the pleasure of 
surmounting them. This is the mental exerci 
in which he constitutionally rejoices. We maj 
cite as a proof his Latin poetry; which, 
in quality and quantity, presents a remarkable 
distinction in modern literature. In this lan- 
guage was originally composed his _ 
poem of ‘Gebir :-—we have it here amongst 
* Poemata,’ an admirable Virgilian poem, 1 
with grace and beauty. The author's ba 
translation failed to convey the felicity & 
original, On its first publication (so far 
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. 1798) the English version was unfavourably 
seaived by thecritics. The diction was declared 
to be involved and difficult—it was certainly 
rendered obscure by too much compression ; 
put the picturesque power of word-painting 
ghich it manifested was, nevertheless, too fre- 
ently displayed not to be acknowledged. 
‘Gebir’ is not the only poem which Mr. 
Landor has written in both tongues. The 
yolumes before us present abundant examples. 
Many are not new; some are now published 
for the first time ;—but it is unnecessary for 
ys here to distinguish the periods. Among 
the former, however, we recognize the story ot 
‘Chrysaor.’ To this on its first publication was 
attached a note on slavery, as some clue to its 
meaning. It needs elucidation. Of all allego- 
ries it is perhaps the most esoteric. But what 
has become of the strange fragments composing 
‘The Phoceans’?— For what the poet has | 
chosen to retain, and to add, in this volume of | 
‘Hellenics,’ however, let us be grateful. He 
has been pleased to confine his specimens to | 
those poems which are Greek either in subject 
orin spirit. It is difficult to select specimens | 
from a book of the kind. Detached passages 
can scarcely represent poems whose merit con- | 
sist rather in their coherence as wholes than in 
the brilliancy of parts. 
Nine of these English Hellenics have here | 
their Latin archetypes under the title of 
‘Idyllia Heroica.’ ‘Ihe first entitled ‘Cupido | 
et Pan’ is a fine conception. Its theme is Love’s 
attempt to subject rude Nature to his own finer 
influence. Cupid finds Pan ‘“stretcht at full 
length asleep;” and makes free with the 
Arcadian’s pipe.— | 
Between his rosy lips he laid the pipe | 
And blew it shrilly : that loud sound did wake 





The sleeper: up sprang then two ears at once 
Above the grass; up sprang the wrathful God 
And shook the ground beneath him with his leap. H 
But quite as quickly and much higher sprang 
The audacious boy, deriding him outright. | 
“Down with those arrows, wicked imp! that bow, | 
Down with it; then what canst thou do?” | 
** What then, 
Pan, I can do, soon shalt thou see..There! there !” | 
He spake, and threw them at Pan's feet: the bow, | 
The golden bow, sprang up again, and flowers 
Cradled the quiver as it struck the earth. | 
“'Twould shame me.” | 
“In my conflicts shame is none, 
Even for the vanquisht: check but wrath: come on: 
Come, modest one! close with me, hand to hand.” | 
Pan rolled his yellow eyes, and suddenly | 
Snateht (as a fowler with his net, who fears 
To spoil the feathers of some rarer bird) 
Love's slender arm, taunting and teasing him 
Nearer and nearer. Then, if ne'er before, 
The ruddy colour left his face; ‘tis said 
He trembled too, like one whom sudden flakes 
Of mow have fallen on, amidst a game 
Of quoits or ball in a warm day of spring. 


The shepherd-god treats with scorn the chal- 
lenge of the boy-god ; who appears to him as 
one having scarcely “seen thrice five years.” 
Whereupon— 


Shame and anger seized upon the boy; 
He taised his stature, and he aim'd a blow 
Where the broad hairy breast stood quite exposed 
Without the goatskin, swifter than the bird 
Jove, or than the lightning he has borne. 
ary was the Arcadian, and he caught 
The coming fist: it burnt as burns the fire 
Upon the altar. The wise elder loost 
His hold, and blew upon his open palm 
From rounded cheeks a long thin breath, and then 
tied to encompass with both arms the neck 
And waist of the boy God: with tremulous pulse 
He fain would twist his hard long leg between 
smoother, and trip up, if trip he might, ' 
tenderer foot, and fit and fit again 
The uncertain and insatiate grasp upon 
A yielding marble, dazzling eye and brain. 
= could not wish the battle at an end, 
0, not to conquer; such was the delight ; 
glory, ah deceitful glory, seized 
(Or somewhat did) one born not to obey. 
— Love, unequal to such strength, had nigh 
ee, he made one effort nore, and caught 
ls orn above him: he from Arcady 
ught as he tost him up on high: nor then 
Orgot the child his cunning. While the foe 
The ons “Yield thee,” and was cunning o’er 
x Provinces of conquest, now with one 
ow with the other hand, their pleasant change, 


Losing and then recovering what they lost, 
Love from his wing drew one short feather forth 
And smote the eyes devouring him. Then rang 
The rivers and deep lakes, and groves and vales 
Throughout their windings. Ladon heard the roar 
And broke into the marsh: Alphéus heard, 
Stymphalos, Menalos (Pan's far-off home), 
Cyllene, Pholiée, Parthenos, who stared 

On Tegea’s and Lyceosis affright. 

The winged horse who, no long white before, 
Was seen upon Parnassus, bold and proud, 

Is said (it may be true, it may be false) 

To have silunk down before that cry of Pan, 
And to have run into a shady cave 

With broken spirit, and there lain for years, 
Nor once have shaken the Castilian rill 

With neigh, or ruffiing of that mighty mane. 

There is no disputing that this is in the high 
vein of poetry—full of the fine phrenzy and 
remarkable for elegance. We might proceed to 
quote Pan’s lament for his blindness ;—but will 
prefer to describe Love's remedy for the wrong, 
—and the manner in which unintelligent Nature 
bafficsthe benign purpose of the victor. ‘‘ Peace,” 
says Pan,— 

** Peace is all I ask; 
Victory well may grant this only boon.” 
Then held he out his hand ; but knowing not 
Whether he held it opposite his foe, 
Tluge tears ran down both cheeks. 
At secing this, and said— 


Love grew more mild 


“Cheer up! behold 

A remedy; upon one pact applied, 
That thou remove not this light monument 
Of my success, but leave it there for me.” 

Amaranth was the flower he chose the first ; 
‘Twas brittle and dropt broken; one white rose 
(All roses then were white) he softly prest 5 
Narcissuses and violets took their turn, 
And lofty open-hearted lilies their's, 
And lesser ones with modest heads just rais’d 
Above the turf, shaking alternate bells. 
The slenderest of all myrtle twigs held these 
Together, and across both eyes confined. 
Smart was the pain they gave him, first applied : 
He stampt, he groan'd, he bared his teeth, and heaved 
To nostril the broad ridges of his lip. 
After a while, however, he was heard 
To sing again; and better rested he 
Among the strawberries, whose fragrant leaf 
Deceives with ruddy hue the searching sight 
In its late season: he grew brave enough 
To trill in easy song the pliant names 
Of half the Dryads; proud enough to deck 
His beauty out..down went at last the band. 
Renewed were then his sorrow and his shame. 
He hied to Paphos: he must now implore 
Again his proud subduer. At the gate 
Stood Venus, and spake thus, 

** Why hast thou torn 

Our gifts away? No gentle chastisement 
Awaits thee now. ‘The bands my son imposed, 
Ile would in time, his own good time, remove. 
O goat-foot ! he who dares despise our gifts 
Rues it at last. Soon, soon another wreath 
Shall bind thy brow, and no such flowers be there.” 


The next idyll, ‘ Pudoris Ara,’ tells the 
story of the early loves of Leda and Helen 
and Penelope, with exquisite grace. This is 
followed by ‘Sponsalia Polyxene’—a grand 
poem—the death of Achilles nobly treated. The 
fourth idyll, ‘ Dryope,’ is on a less ambitious, 
but still a difficult theme: requiring delicacy 
and finish such as can be expected only from 
a practised artist—and is bestowed by Mr. 
Landor. ‘Corythus,’ the subject of the next 
pastoral, is not so happily managed :—it is pro- 
longed to tenuity. ‘Pan et Pitys’ is familiarly 
known:—‘Coresuset Callirhoé’ is rathercommon- 
place—‘ Catillus et Salia’ is an interesting tale : 
skilfully told. The closing poem of this class 
‘ Veneris Pueri,’ is also the crowning one. The 
two sons of Venus are its heroes,—and dispute 
before Silenus their prerogatives. As might 
have been expected, the jolly god gives his 


award rather in favour of the earthly than the 


celestial Eros. 

‘The Last of Ulysses,’ in the English volume, 
is the counterpart ofan epic poem in three books 
entitled ‘Ulysses in Argiripa’ in the Latin. It de- 
scribes the last days ofthe hero, and his accidental 
death by the hand of hisson Telemachus. There 
are a few pastorals preceding the ‘ Hellenics,’ 
which have no Latin counterparts,—and some 
dramatic scenes, which are in a freer vein of 
composition than the rest. The habit of com- 
posing his pieces first in Latin doubtless gives 
that general air of affectation and restraint to 





Mr. Landor's English verses which has gone 
far to prevent their popularity. To the scholar 
they will be rich in suggestion and classical asso- 
ciation,—and otherwise valuable from the severe 
and earnest spirit in which they are conceived 
and executed. It only remains to add that the 
*Hellenics’ are dedicated to Pope Pius 1X. ;— 
who is, we think, addressed in terms rather too 
magniloquent and affected. 





ANCIENT BELGIAN LITERATURE. 

As we have given in previous numbers of the 
Atheneum (Nos. 1026, 1083, 1038, 1045 } articles 
on Flemish Literature, it will help a general view 
of the subject if we throw a retrospective glance 
over the ancient literary history of Belgium— 
and give the reader a concise epitome of what 
she has done in former days. _ It is always in- 
teresting to trace the mind of a nation to its 
primeval sources of thought; and particularly 
so in this instance, because it is unquestionably 
true that most of the nations of Europe have, 
directly and indirectly, received considerable 
mental illumination from the early literary spirit 
and enterprise of the Low Countries. 

From the earliest records of the country there 
have been two languages in Belgium—the Fle- 
mish or low Dutch, and the French. In the 
days of Charlemagne the former had made 
great progress among the people; and had as- 
sumed that regular construction and copiousness 
which are the common characteristics of an 
established language. Eginhart tells us that 
the Flemish tongue was a great favourite with 
him; and that he had himself written a gram- 
mar of it, as weil as encouraged many learned 
and influential men of his day to cultivate and 
extend it with all assiduity and diligence. 

The French language does not date further 
back in Belgium than about the middle of the 
ninth century. The first time we meet with it 
is in the public oaths administered to Charles 
the Bald and Louis the German, quoted by 
Nithard. About the same time a Benedictine 
monk named Milo, belonging to the Convent 
of St. Amend, in Flanders, wrote an interesting 
poem in rhyme on a Dispute between Autumn 
and Winter ; and Willems has proved in his 
recent work that the Flemish poem of ‘ Renard 
the Fox’ is as old as the twelfth century. It is 
a subject of deep regret that nearly all the early 
productions are lost; yet there are as many 
ancient fragments left as enable us to conclude 
that there was a rich and copious literature up 
to this period of Belgian history. 

As Flanders advanced in civilization and 
commercial importance, her literature, as an 
almost necessary consequence, took a higher 
range and presented a more refined and polished 
character. Poetry, history, and the belles- 
lettres must have materials from the social and 
political habits and institutions of a people to 
work with; and such were produced in consi- 
derable abundance by the Crusades. These 
conflicts in the East gave a powerful impetus to 
the European mind generally ;—providing every 
nation with a goodly stock of heroes and he- 
roines for the improvement and refinement of 
its light and imaginative literature. Flanders 
entered warmly and devotedly into the chi- 
valrous and religious contests; and her counts 
and governors appear in prominent characters 
in the wars, successes, and disasters of the Cru- 
sades. These circumstances furnished here, as 
elsewhere, materials for the poetry of the people 
by increasing the stock of romantic and tender 
reminiscences. Accordingly, we find, on the 
authority of Bishop Beaudri, that the wife of 
William the Conqueror, Adéle of Hainault, 
was distinguished for her lively and imaginative 
poetical productions. Bauduin the Fifth of 
Flanders, and his son, Bauduin the Sixth, were 
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both reckoned proficients in French poetry ; and 
it is well known that it flourished luxuriantly in 
Belgium under Thierry and Philip of Alsace 
from 1120 to 1190. Maerland, who a few 
years later carefully and enthusiastically studied 
the Flemish poetry of the same period, speaks 
highly of it; and he was eminently instru- 
mental himself in improving and refining 
it to a high degree:—so much so, indeed, 
that he is commonly considered the father of 
the poetical criticism of the Flemish nation. It 
may be mentioned here that the poetical effu- 
sions up to the twelfth century, both Flemish 
and French, are characterized by strains of 
good sense anda philosophical sentiment seldom 
to be met with in the early poetical productions 
of other European nations. 

From this period we find the Flemish and 
French languages equally cultivated in Belgium 
in all branches of literature, —and traces of 
poetical works in particular in these tongues 
among nearly all European nations. For the 
purpose, however, of making a proper analysis 
of the treatises in each language, and to avoid 
the appearance of confusion, we will separate 
the two classes,—and commence with those au- 
thors who have written in the Flemish dialect. 

Van Maerland, as already noticed, had in 
his day great influence over the literary taste 
of his countrymen, and introduced amongst 
them many useful critical reforms. His labours 
were chiefly directed to raise the tone of their 
poetical and imaginative compositions by ban- 
ishing all tales and legends founded on the 
supernatural agency of demons, evil spirits, 
giants, and the like. He studied the social 
and political relations and duties of men; de- 
picted the virtues and vices of particular classes 
of society; and developed the great and lead- 
ing principles of action in human nature. This 
led the way to sound and wholesome thought. 
In addition to his own compositions, he trans- 
lated many of the works of his time from the 
French and other languages into the Flemish. 
In his own two treatises, ‘Rymbybel’ and 
‘Spiegel Historical,’ which are written in verse, 
we find an encyclopzdia of information about 
everything which really affected the interests 
of the people in that age. It is impossible to 
glance over this work without a deep and lively 
interest. ‘The general arrangement of the 
matter, and the clearness and eloquence of 
the composition, far surpassed anything which 
had fallen from the pens of preceding Flemish 
authors. Van Maerland lived about the com- 
mencement of the thirteenth century ; and was 
secretary of Damme in Flanders,—then one of 
the most important and flourishing towns of the 
middle ages. Here it was that he wrote the 
‘War of Troy’ and the poem of ‘ Alexander.’ 
The imaginative power displayed in these works 
is not of the highest order; but they abound in 
just and noble sentiments, and the style is ex- 
cellent. We detect in them the occasional em- 
ployment of single French words along with 
the Flemish. 

In the way of novels,—in addition to those 
already alluded to in our previous articles, we 
find three or four of later date, and of a very 
original character, both in matter and style— 
‘ Karel and Elegast,’ ‘ Floris and Blancefloer,’ 
‘ Bere Wishan,’ &c. The Flemish text of these 
novels and romances is the oldest known. 
They were in verse,—and were purely imagi- 
native effusions. Some striking incident in 
history or some renowned hero might be taken 
as a text; but all the machinery was of a fic- 
titious character, and had no reference what- 
ever to historical events of any kind. 

In the Burgundian Library at Brussels we 
find a great number of old Flemish manuscripts 
composed of allegories, fables, love verses, and 





popular songs. These were undoubtedly written 
in Belgium from the twelfth to the fifteenth 
century. The songs and ballads seem to be 
the oldest. They have often been reprinted 
with other poetical productions. In a former 
article we have noticed at some length the gene- 
ral character of these early Flemish productions. 

As to dramatic poetry,—although none of 
the old Mysteries have been preserved, we have 
several documents to prove that many of them 
existed at a very early period of Flemish his- 
tory. Van Wyn mentions a public document 
bearing the date of 1401, in which it is stated 
that a sum of eleven gilders was given to some 
men for playing ‘‘The Resurrection of our 
Saviour.’ We are in possession of some of the 
historical plays, such as ‘ Esmorée, Son of the 
King of Sicily,’ ‘The Duke of Brunswick,’ &c. 
They are curious and interesting dramatic pro- 
ductions of a very early age. Esmorée is in 
verse; and has been translated into French by 
M. Serrure, of Gand, from a manuscript pro- 
fessing to be of the fifteenth century, but which 
has been proved by the translator and editor to 
have belonged to the thirteenth. The author of 
this ancient drama is unknown,—but the style 
clearly proves that he must have been a native 
of Flanders. We will state in a few words the 
substance of this piece. 

A king of Sicily has a son in his old age. A 
nephew who had been led to expect the succes- 
sion is inspired with a mortal hatred for the 
child, named Esmorée ; and vows to be revenged 
by removing him from the presence of his father. 
The boy is sold to the king of the Moors; whose 
daughter, Damiette, falls deeply in love with 
him. The courtship is carried on for some time 
—and, after many adventures of a singular kind, 
ends in the union of the two youthful lovers. 
The plot of this dramatic piece is very simple, 
—and is worked out in the following manner: 
—The scene opens with a complaint made by 


the nephew Robert to the king of Sicily, on 
the birth of a child who must in all probability 
deprive him of the crown—which he had long 


reckoned on as his reversion. Robert vows 
openly his intention to make away with the 
child. In the meanwhile, Plancus, the astro- 
loger of the king of the Moors, had informed 
his master that his daughter, an only child, 
would become a Christian and marry a found- 
ling. His Moorish Majesty is much astonished 
at this prediction, and not a little disconcerted. 
The astrologer points out, however, a way of 
escape from the impending calamity; and per- 
suades the Moor that it is necessary, for the 
purpose, to obtain possession of a child just then 
born in Sicily. Arrangements are immediately 
entered into with the view of obtaining this 
prize. The astrologer is sent to that country 
with large sums of money, and arrives there at 
the critical moment when the royal child is 
about to be put to death. Robert, the agent 
in this foul deed, cannot resist the offer of a 
thousand pounds in gold, made by the astrologer 
for the child. The latter carries his prize to 
Africa; and advises the king of the Moors to 
have the boy brought up and educated within 
the walls of his own palace, in order that as he 
grows up he may be under the monarch’s own 
eye. Years roll on; and Esmorée becomes a 
stripling, full of life and hope. Damiette falls, 
as we have said, in love with him; and in some 
stage of their tender intercourse informs him 
that he is not her brother, but a foundling. 
Astonished at this revelation, and smarting 
under the sense of mortified pride, Esmorée 
determines to quit Africa immediately and with 
all privacy. Wandering in the forlorn hope of 
being able to find his parents, chance directs 
his steps to Sicily; where he discovers his 
mother in prison, under the false accusation of 





having murdered her own and only chia. 
b “Shae y child. 
rought against her by Robert, the nepher, 
An explanation ensues; the truth is bro hi 
to light,—and that truth is confirmed } 
evidence of Damiette; who, prompted by he 
affection, had in company with the astrologe 
followed Esmorée in the garb of a ion. 
The nephew is put to death; and the lovers ar 
married, after embracing the Christian faith, 

What is remarkable about this drama is, that 
it is not a Mystery nor a Morality in the seny 
in which these terms are commonly applied ty 
such productions. It may be mentioned too, 
that Germany—which prides itself so much on 
the copiousness and et mon of its literature gf 
the middle ages—has not a single drama a. 
terior to the sixteenth: Der Krieg aus Wartz. 
burgh, by Walfram von Eschilbach, being nothin 
more nor less than an indifferent poem in the 
form of a dialogue. 

Reasoning on principles of analogy and 
the constituted order of intellectual existenc, 
it is but reasonable to presume that if in the 
thirteenth century we find three distinct orders 
of Flemish poetry generally and successfully 
cultivated throughout the country, the highest 
and loftiest species of verse, the Epic, wouldno 
be unknown. This conjecture we find to be 
correct. About the year 1291, JohnVan Heck 
composed his Battle of Woeringhe ; which was 
dedicated to Margaret of England, wife of John, 
the second Duke of Brabant. It is a work of 
great merit. The descriptions and charactes 
of the heroes are vividly and powerfully depicted, 
The poem might have been worked out with 
ten-fold effect if the author, instead of following 
the principles laid down by Maerland and keep- 
ing closely to historical truth, had allowed his 
imagination full play. His mental capabilities 
were of a high order; as the poem even nov, 
crippled as it is by too rigid an adherence to 
reality, unquestionably evinces. 

Near about the same date we find another 
historical poem, containing twelve thousand seven 
hundred lines, descriptive of the war between 
Godevaert, of Brabant, and the Lord Van Grin- 
berghe. Here we have more imaginative power 
displayed, and the versification is more polished. 
Unfortunately, this poem has never been printed. 
There have, however, been long abstracts made 
of it; and these show the excellencies of the 
work. In the following century we find a 
purely historical poem, and three or four other 
works, which have lately been published by 
M. Willems. The first is entitled ‘ Brabansch 
Yeesten,'—and was finished in 1350, by 4 
burgher of Antwerp, called Nicolos de Klerk. 
It is divided into five books ; which embody a 
lively description of all the leading circumstances 
and events in the ancient history of Brabant. 
The same author composed a rhyming chronicle, 
of two thousand verses, on the Expedition of 
Edward the Third, of England, into Flanders;— 
from his first landing at Antwerp, until his re- 
turn to his own country. This work is full of 
the most interesting details, and has been pub- 
lished in French, with notes, in 1841, by M. 
Octave Delepierre. ; 

After the art of printing was fairly established, 
a great many Flemish works issued from the 

ress. The ‘Spiegel onser Bohoudenis, & 
Mirror of Salvation; the ‘Minneloge,’ or Love- 
cases; the ‘ Vision of Tondalus,’—and many 
other approved works, made their appearance 
in the first half of the fifteenth century.—lb 
the ‘ Love-cases,’ by Nicolas Willems, we find a 
series of historical sketches of the most ; 
tinguished heroes of love-adventure. The ¥ e 
of these sketches is vigorous and pure,—Wé 
metaphors and comparisons are happily choset, 
—and the sentiments and language are such a 
refined taste and purity suggest. The works 
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= Vilt, of Bruges, of Lambert Goetman, of 
Jeo of Meehim, and of Antony de Rovere, 
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are among | . 

1 by the known of this period. ; 

A by her At the commencement of the sixteenth 
strologer century we have the poetical effusions of a lady, 

pilgrim, who was called the Sappho of Brabant. ‘ Her 
Overs are name was Anna 7, and she was a native of 
faith, Antwerp. She pu lished three separate collec- 
a 1s, that tions of verses. In general they are charac- 
he sense terized by lofty religious feelings and opinions. 
pplied to We give a freely translated line or two of one 
ned, too, of her short poems.— 

much a When on the verdant mead you tread, 

erature of And soothe your heart with Nature’s charms, 

rama ans Think of the land above your head, 

" Which spring, and spring eternal, warms : 

us Warts Where ripen fruits on earth unknown 

g nothin: And flowers without or blight or thorn, 

tee Though great the God whose word alone 

em Im the Could thus with flowers the earth adorn.— 

Yet cull in thought those fadeless flowers, 

'y and on And seek in heart those happier bowers. 

existence, Shortly before Anna Byns, Cornelius Van 
if in the I Ghistele, an inhabitant of Antwerp, published 
net order {f translations of the Comedies of Terence, the 
ccessfully {f Satires of Horace, and the Eneid of Virgil. 
1 highes f They are all praiseworthy; the language pure, 
wouldnot JB though the author does not keep very faithfully 
find to be to the originals. John Fruytiers, of Brabant, 
Van Heclu ff among other productions in prose and verse, 
which was | wrote a remarkable imitation of the Ecclesias- 
fe of John, & ticus. ; 

a work of Although the Spanish yoke was fatal to the 
characters ff Flemish language, it was always more or less 
y depicted. f cultivated, nevertheless, by men of distinguished 
| out with talent. At their head during the 16th century 
f following § we must mention Plantin, Kylian, and Marnix 
| and keep- M de St. Aldegonde. The philological works of 
allowed his {Mf the first two possess still a high reputation ; and 
capabilities [M the last author is well known for his satirical and 
even now, ™ biting wit, and for his general style of writing 
herence to { —which bears a marked resemblance to that of | 

Voltaire. 

1d another} We might expatiate on the merits of many 
usand seven other writers of this period of history; but must 
ir between % hasten to enumerate the great authors of the 
Van Grim- § century that followed. The writings of Simon 
ative power @ Stevin, Van Metteren, Van Moerbeck, and Van 
re polished. Zevecote unitedly illustrate every species of 
en printed. Hh diterary composition—science, history, poetry, 
racts made the belles-lettres, &c., and fully develope the 
cies of the § richness, copiousness, and power of the Flemish 
we find aM tongue. An ode from the pen of Van Zeve- 

four other ff cote against the Spaniards has all the energy 
iblished by ff and revengeful pathos which tyranny stirs in the 
Brabansch §§ patriot breast. — 
350, by 4 Inst to the winds or to the unruly waves,— 
de Klerk Trust to the ice or to a wayward child,— 
) ae * I But never trust to those whose faith was always hollow. 
h embody a They have sucked treason with their mother’s milk 3; more 
“cumstances than one noble country has been by them depopulated, 
abant wasted, burned and thrown into slavery. 
of Bral ant. The snow shall cease to be cold, the sun to gladden the sum- 
g chronicle, mer's morn, the clouds to fly through the air, the sea-coast 
‘pedition of pee we ag the fire to burn, ere the Spaniard shall 
a We cannot linger on the literary labours and 
kis fall of nents of Daniel Heinsius, of Justus Harduyn, 
r eaten of William Van der Helst, of Olivier Vredius, 
S P andof Lambert V ossius—all entitled to distinction 





841, by M. 





for their prose and poetic writings; but we must 
ty aword or two for Jacobus Cats. He was 
one of those rare and vigorous intellects who 





‘established, 







h “agit 
whe stamp their Imprint on the minds of a whole 
¢," oF Lee a He is the poet alike of the people, of 






philosopher, of the cloistered monk, and of 
man of the world. His works are full to 

































































ce . 
= qutoning of useful principles applicable to 
gee eer any concerns and movementsof human 
"most dit t. Everywhere, and on even the commonest 
" The style mn he displays surprising originality of mind 
uure,—the ee the keenest powers of observation 
ppily choses I by ¢h, pered with the kindliest spirit and exalted 
4 he ¢ loftiest sentiments. He seems to have 




















rhe works of tthe tn If at home on almost every subject 
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ched with his pen; and the two folio | 

















volumes which he has left to posterity constitute 
one of the most varied and interesting repertories 
in the annals of literature. In them solid in- 
struction and amusement are blended in the most 
happy proportions. This celebrated author died 
in 1660. Willems, in his essay on Flemish 
authors, assures us that he knew several persons 
who could repeat from memory three or four 
thousand verses from the works of Cats.—How 
few writers can boast of a glory like this! 








Summer’s Evening Rambles round Woolwich. 
By Richard Ruegg. Woolwich, Boddy. 


Tuts is a somewhat curious and not uninterest~ 
ing volume ;—both interest and curiosity arising 
out of the idiosynerasy and position of the 
writer. Here is a peace-loving man—one who 
can no more suppress his abhorrence of war than 
George Fox himself,—and yet lady Fortune has 
located him within hearing of the eternal roar 
of Woolwich Arsenal. When we opened the 
work we were of course prepared for a specimen 
of Ercles’ vein: but the style is simple, un- 
affected, and pleasant,—and before we had a 
suspicion of such a thing, we were out of the 
turmoil of the busy, bustling, dirty town, and 
strolling quietly over the marshes with a com- 
panion who would have been welcomed to 
Selborne by old White himself of honoured 
memory. 

But, though Mr. Ruegg is a stout asserter ofhis 
opinions, he does justice to his subject; and gives 
a full, true and particular account of the history, 
suchas it is, past and present, of arsenal and dock- 
yard, town and suburb. The work is quaintly 
divided under heads called, ‘An Evening withthe 
Past’—‘ An EveninginthePublic Establishments’ 
—‘An Evening with Birds’ !—and ‘An Evening 
with Man.’ The meaning of these divisions 
is generally intelligible,—but the ‘ Evening with 
Birds’ would seem as much out of place as the 
fly in amber. The truth, we take it, may be 
illustrated by the old anecdote of the Irishmar 
who got rid of his bad shilling between two 
halfpence—so Mr. Ruegg has contrived to win 
an audience for his chapter on birds by passing 
it off between Woolwich and its environs. The 
heart of the book and the head of the man are 
in that chapter. There he is at home. Weary 
of the guns, drums, trumpets and thunder of 
the arsenal, he found a quiet resting-place for 
his wearied spirit in the silent desolation of the 
dreary marsh, where others could see nothing 
but ague, miasma, and wide wasting pestilence. 

This dead, dreary level of unwholesome fen 
as it lived in our remembrance, turned out 
under Mr. Ruegg’s hands to be a rich and 
fertile plain alive with objects of curiosity and 
interest. With what a heart-bound does the 
writer set foot on it!— 

“ Nature! kind mother of all that is gentle, and 
lovely, and true! with thy balm, and bloom, and 
beauty; with thy pure green fields, and sunny skies, 
thy garlands hung out on every hedge-row and thy 
banners on every leafy tree, who would be ‘stoked, 
and coked, and smoked,’ aye, and choked, too, by 
‘stern utilitarianism,’ while he can enjoy one hour 
with thee? And the music that is all thine own! 
No ‘grating of dry wheels on axletrecs,’ to set the 
teeth on edge; no grinding of organs, and hammering 
away atcracked pianos, andthe shriekings of some vain 
pretender; but the ecstatic gush of clear music, pour- 
ing in rich cadences from the throat of the skylark, 
as with the bright dew sparkling on his wings, he 
soars aloft, far, far, away into the depths of yon bright 
immensity, till he becomes like a mere speck of 
gossamer, his song mellowed by the distance, and 
still heard, even when his form is lost from sight!” 

Here, as we have said, the humble man is at 
home. “ Birds,”’ he says, ‘are my dear com- 
panions—their voices are those of old. familiar 
friends.” The following is a speculation which 





may interest some of our readers.— 





“The voices of birds appear to me (the notion 
may be merely imaginative) a special adaptation to 
their localities and habits. Almost all the birds that 
haunt our coasts, and with the exception perhaps ot 
the anatide or ducks, have a low melancholy wail, 
clear and melodious, but still wild, that appears to be 
admirably in keeping with the loneliness of the spots 
they inhabit. Before us lies the wide waste of waters, 
with here and there a heavy lagging sail, which seems 
to mock the very idea of life and bustle; around us 
spreads an unbroken extent of low marshy land, 
where no trees rear their heads, and where the rush 
and the sanfoin alone may grow. How beautifully 
in unison with such a scene is the clear shrill whistle 
of the curlew and plover, and the wild hoarse voice 
of the gull! It makes sadness pleasingly sad, and 
desolation more desolate, to listen to such sounds 
amidst such scenery. Who would like to hear them 
in the neighbourhood of his dwelling?—for which the 
busy chirp of the sparrow, the twittering of the swal- 
low, and the loud clear accents of the danger-defying 
chanticleer, are so well attuned. Copse and wood- 
land covert, hedge-row and orchard, seem made pur- 
posely for the clear music of the mavis and merle. 
With what clear accents burst forth these gladsome 
notes from every dell and dingle, and how harmo- 
niously they rush through apple-blossoms, and may- 
flowers, and swect smelling plants. They render 
rusticity more rustic, and are the most glorious peans 
that could be sung at the revels of luxuriant nature, 
Birds do not sing in winter amidst gloom and mist 
and thick-pelting snow, but reserve their songs for 
spring and summer, nature’s fairest and rosiest holi- 
days. Where shall the skylark find a freer temple 
for his rich morning song than the blue firmament, 
with azure above him and emerald shades beneath, 
and the bright sunbeams sparkling on every plume ? 
Or what hour shall the nightingale choose for her 
clear calm orisons but the witching hour of eve, when 
the earth and all its creatures are hushed into a will- 
ing auditory ? Surely the plover was made for solitude, 
and the mavis for glad retirement, and the fowl for 
the barn-door; the skylark for mid-heaven, and the 
nightingale for dewy eve.” 

Having thus introduced Mr. Ruegg, we must 
leave such of our readers as have a fancy for 
accompanying him through the Marsh to get 
the book for themselves,—only assuring them 
that their companion has a voice “ adapted to 
the locality.” 





The Mathematical Analysis of Logic; being an 
Essay towards a Calculus of Deductive Rea- 
soning. By George Boole. Cambridge, 
Macmillan. 

Tue mathematicians seem to be doing what 
they can to annex the formal part of logic. On 
the very day in which Mr. De Morgan’s work 
was published in London, the one at the head 
of our article appeared at Cambridge. Nor 
need the metaphysicians (or philosophers, as 
they delight to call themselves) take any alarm: 
on the contrary, they ought to know, and we 
have no doubt do know, that every approach to 
system which, from whatever point of view it 
may be arrived at, is made in the treatment of 
the forms of thought, is an addition to their 
chances of ultimately obtaining agreement on 
matters of a yet more difficult character. 

Mr. Boole is well known in the mathematical 
world by his original contributions to the higher 
parts of analysis :—and this little tract will add 
to his reputation. Its peculiarities would re- 
quire much detail of explanation: and we must 
content ourselves with giving such a mere 
glimpse of them as will, we hope, though only 
a glimpse, lead mathematicians to the con- 
sideration of the work itself. 

Mr. Boole and Mr. De Morgan have two 
different objects. The former desires to bring 
ordinary reflection on the proposition and the 
syllogism into a form which will be aided by 
symbolic notation: the latter attempts to dis- 
pense with such reflection, except in the esta- 
blishment of processes, and then to use these 





processes as mechanical aids to the develope- 
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ment of results. Not that we are to interpret 

Mr. Boole as intending to advocate the substi- 

tution of mechanical work for mental inference. 

His tract is the assertion that it can be done, 

and the demonstration of a mode of doing it. | 
He leaves us to interpret him as desiring that 
his system should take its place—but not the 
place of anything else. 

Laying down an algebraical mode of ex- 
pe those agreements or differences which 

ogicians call propositions, Mr. Boole also 
deduces rules for treating the equations by 
which such expression is signified. A person 
who can think alittle on numbers might puzzle 
out the solution of a common algebraical 
equation; but the student of that science has 
direct modes of proceeding to the result. So it 
is with Mr. Boole’s logical—or, as he calls 
them, elective—equations. For example, start- | 
ing from the equation— 

(1—x) zyr=0 
which, under the definitions, is made to mean 
“everything that is both Y and Z is X,” we | 
arrive, by mere process, by something precisely 
resembling in character the solution of an 
equation, at 
y=v (1—x) (1—z)+v"x (l—z)+v'"xz 

which, in the same language, means that every 
Y is either both not-X and not-Z, or X and not- 
Z, or both X and Z—alternatives which inde- | 
pendent thought will show to be all the first | 
equation leaves possible. We have chosen one | 
of the simplest cases, purposely; but we might | 
easily propose one as to which there are few | 
who would like either to affirm or deny the | 
completeness of the conclusion from unassisted | 
reasoning. We have confined ourselves, too, | 
to Mr. Boole’s peculiar system,—without notice | 
of his incidental remarks on various points of 
ordinary logic. 

In the first part of the tract, the ordinary | 
syllogism is treated by simple, and compara- | 
tively synthetical, processes; but, in the latter 
part, general methods of solving elective equa- 
tions are deduced,—and, mathematically speak- 
ing, with that simplicity which always marks 
the master of his craft. 





Adventures in Mexico and the Rocky Mountains. 


By G.F. Ruxton, Esq. 
Turis volume, as a narrative of adventure, is 
one of the most amusing of the series form- 
ing the ‘Home and Colonial Library.’ Mr. 
Ruxton belongs to the fraternity of dashing | 
travellers whose touches fall on the paper 
oftentimes at random, but never without that | 
bold and clear mark which bespeaks strength 
and animal spirits and powers of observation in a 
healthy state —To make our words good, we will 
offer a scrap showing us Funchal, its sights and 
merchandise, picked up on “ the voyage out.”-— 

“Funchal in no degree differs from any sea 
or river side town in Portugal. The Funchalese 
are Portuguese in form and feature; the women, if 
possible, more ordinary, and the beggars more im- 
portunate aud persevering. The beach is covered 
with plank sleds, to which are yoked most comical 
little oxen no larger than donkeys. In these sleds 
the hogsheads of wine are conveyed to the boats, as 
they are better adapted to the rough shingle than 
wheeled conveyances. To a stranger, the trade of 
the town appears to be monopolized by vendors of 
straw hats and canary-birds. ‘Thise articles of mer- 
chandise are thrust into one’s face at every step. 
Sombreros are pounded upon your head; showers of 
canaries and goldfinches, with strings attached to 
their legs, are fired like rockets into your face; and 
the stunning roar of the salesmen deafen the ear. 
Ascending the precipitous ruas, we soon reached the 
suburbs, our guides holding on by the tails of the 
horses to facilitate their ascent. Still mounting, we 
pass where vines are trellised over the road; sweet- 


Murray. 


| eyes, which he found more beautiful than the 


| sents a dismal view of sandhills, which appear almost 


| look into the sea, where shoals of bright-coloured 


| troops of fleas were caracolling, while fat odoriferous 
| bugs were sticking in patches to the walls. 


| the Clarendon or Mivart’s,—so much worse was 





smelling geraniums, heliotrope, and fuchsias over- 





hang the garden-walls on each side; whilst in the | 
beautiful little gardens which everywhere meet the |—whom, in his off-hand way, Mr, 


eye, the graceful banana, the orange-tree and waiving 
maize, the tropical aloe and homely oak, form the 
most pleasing contrasts and enchant the sight.” 
Touching at Barbadoes, Mr. Ruxton found 
nothing striking “but the sun, which is a per- 


| ‘we furnace, and the pepper-pot,”’—also the 


iistorical Miss Betsy Austin—the admired of 
many a midshipman and traveller in her better | 
days—who, now, has grown sadly out of shape, 
and alas, is always “inher cups.” The Havana 
ladies struck him by the simple coquetry of 
their toilette—a white dress with one rose in 
their hair—and by their murderous black 


“stars’’ or the “ lamps’’ (to be poetical and new 

once in a season) of the girls of Cadiz. The 

first view of Vera Cruz was less engaging :— 
“From the sea the coast on each side the town pre- 


to swallow up the walls. The town, however, spark- 
ling in the sun, with its white houses and numerous 
church-spires, has rather a picturesque appearance; 
but every object, whether on sea or land, glows un- 
naturally in the lurid atmosphere. It is painful to 


fish are swimming; and equally painful to turn the 
eyes to the shore, where the sun, refracted by the 
sand, actually scorches the sight, as well as pains it 
by the quivering glare which ever attends refracted 
light.”” 

We have had the ride to Jalapa described 
before. It seems at best a dismal pilgrimage,— 
especially to such soft-sitting personages as love 
“their ease in theirinn.”” Let us take a glimpse 
at a first-class establishment at El Plan del 
Rio.— 

“Round the corral, or yard, where were mangers 
for horses and mules, were several filthily dirty 
rooms, without windows or furniture. These were 
the guests’ chambers. Mine host and his family had 
separate accommodations for themselves of course; 
and into this part of the mansion Castillo managed 
to introduce himself and me, and to procure some 
supper. The chambermaid—who, unlocking the door 
of the room apportioned to us, told us to beware of 
the mala gente (the bad people) who were about— 
was a dried-up old man, with a long grizzled beard 
and matted hair, which fell, guiltless of comb or 
brush, on his shoulders. He was perfectly horrified 
at our uncomplimentary remarks concerning the 
cleanliness of the apartment, about the floor of which 


My 
request for some water for the purpose of washing 
almost knocked him down with the heinousness of 
the demand; but when he had brought a little earth- 
enware saucer, holding about a tablespoonful, and I 
asked for a towel, he stared at me open-mouthed 
without answering, and then burst out into an im- 
moderate fit of laughter. ‘Ay que hombre, Ave 
Maria Purissima, que loco es este!"—Oh, what a 
man, what a madman is this! ‘ Servilleta, pafiuela, 
toalla, que demonio quiere ?\—towel, napkin, hand- 
kerchief—what the devil does he want ?—repeating 
the different terms I used to explain that I wanted 
a towel.” 

Mr. Ruxton learned to look back to these ac- 
commodations, he tells us, as to the luxuries of 


he subsequently compelled to fare. The distance 
from Jalapa to Mexico was travelled over by 
diligence—an adventure, we are told, in whic 
people may as well book themselves for being 
robbed, so perpetually does that consummation 
occur. Mr. Ruxton, however, took courage, 
‘kept his powder dry,’’ made a huge parade 
of defensive weapons, and being inspected at 
Puebla by the “robber spy” (who always waits 
in the coach-office yards) and pronounced a 
dangerous customer, was permitted to reach his 
journey’s end without being bidden ‘to get out 
and deliver.” 

We will pass the chapters on Mexico; since 


| book begins with the journey into New 





we went the round of its sights with Madame 


. ie Ce 
Calderon de la Barca [ Ath. No. 796, 797, &e,) 


nA . Ruxton War. 
The interest of the 
“ei, - Mexico: 
the first five hundred miles of which—to Durang, 
— were travelled in company with a ms 
Spaniard on his way to the mines of Guada. 
loupe y Calvo. Some of the incidents are 
primitive enough. At Queretaro, for instance — 

“As we entered the town by the garita, ina desagy, 
or small canal, which ran by the side of and in the = 
street, were a bevy of women and girls ‘in the garb of 
Eve,’ and in open day, tumbling and Splashing in the 
water, enjoying themselves like ducks in a puddle 
They were in no degree disconcerted by the gaze of 
the passengers who walked at the edge of the canal, 
but laughed and joked in perfect innocence, and up. 
consciousness of perpetrating an impropriety, The 
passers-by appeared to take it as a matter of course, 
but we strangers, struck with the singularity of the 
scene, involuntarily reined in our horses at the edge 
of the water and allowed them to drink, during which 
we were attacked by the swarthy naiads with laugh- 
ing and splashing, and shouts of ‘Ay que sin yer. 
guenzas !'__what shameless rogues! ‘ Echa-les, mu. 
chachas !’—at them, girls; splash the rascals !_and 
into our faces came showers of water, until, drenched 
to the skin, we were glad to beat a retreat. We 
found the town full of troops en route to San Luis 
Potosi, and had great difficulty in finding a corral 
for our animals: ourselves we were fain to stow 
away in a loft above the corral, where, amongst 
soldiers and arrieros, we passed a flea and 
ridden night. There was nothing eatable in the 
house, and we sallied out to the stall of a tortillers 
in the market-place, where we took a standing Supper 
of frijoles and chile as usual. On presenting a silver 
dollar in payment, I received eight cakes of soap in 
change—current coin of Queretaro.” 

Can it be on a principle analogous to that of 
our own statutes against “clipping and coining” 
that the integrity of the cake of soap is po | 
giously respected throughout these wild and hot 
districts?—Somewhere about Zacatecas a new 
excitement presented itself. ‘ Los Indios” 
became a topic; and tales of their savage 
outrages began to mix themselves up with 
simple robber stories. In a state of matters 
like this “ a good sword”’ naturally becomes an 
object of as much respect as Excalibur itself 
This Mr. Ruxton found ; being — to sale 
and barter in a fashion more wild than win- 
ning.— 

“On the road between Zacatecas and Fresnillo, a3 
I was jogging gently on, a Mexican mounted ona 
handsome horse dashed up and reined in suddenly, 
dotting his sombrero and saluting me with a “Buenos 
dias, caballero’ He had ridden from Zacatecas for 
the purpose of trading with me for my sword, which 
he said he had heard of in that town as being some 
thing muy fino. Riding up to my left side, and 
saying, ‘Con su licencia, caballero’—by your leave, 
my lord—he drew the sword from its scabbard, and, 
flourished it over his head, executed a neat dem: 
volte to one side, and performed some most coll 
plicated maneuvres. At first I thought ‘it not 
unlikely that my friend might take it into his head 
to make off with the sword, as his fresh and powerfil 
animal could easily have distanced my poor 
steed, so I just slipped the cover from the lock of 
my carbine, to be ready in case of need. But the 
Mexican, after concluding his exercise, and having 
tried the temper of the blade on a nepalo, rode dP 
and returned the sword to its scabbard with a lor 
bow, offering me at the same time his horse 
exchange for it, and, when that was of no = 
another and another; horses, he assured me, ‘de 
mejor sangre’—of the best blood of the country, 
of great speed and strength.” : 

Durango “ may be considered the Ultim 
Thule of the civilized portion of Mexico. 
Further than this place Mr. Ruxton found itvery 
difficult to procure squire or safeguard; 
Chihuahua was his next point—to be — 
somehow or other. Being determined Ee 
ceed, he was fain to put up witha known 


rants as “a lively painter.” 
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for his Panza; and, thus accompanied, started 
into the wilderness. The following agreeable 
little passage occurred on the second day.— 
«Jn the morning I was riding slowly ahead of my 
cavallada, passing at the time through a lonely mes- 


quit-grove, when the sudden report of fire-arms, 
and the whistling of a bullet passed my head at 
rather unpleasantly close quarters, caused me to 
turn sharply round, when I saw my amiable mozo 
with a pistol in his hand, some fifteen yards behind 
me, looking very guilty and foolish. To whip a 
pistol out of my holsters and ride up to him was the 
work of aninstant; and I was on the point of blowing 
out his brains, when his terrified and absurdly guilty- 
Jooking face turned my ire into an immoderate fit 
of laughter. ‘Amigo,’ I said to him, ‘do you call 
this being skilled in the use of arms, to miss my 
head at fifteen yards?’ ‘dh, caballero! in the name 
of all the saints I did not fire at you, but at a duck 
which was flying over the road. No lo cree su 
merced—your worship cannot believe I would do such 
athing.’ Now it so happened, that the pistols, which 
Thad given him to carry, were secured in a pair of 
holsters tightly buckled and strapped round his 
waist. It was a difficult matter to unbuckle them 
at any time; and as to his having had time to get 
one out to fire at a duck flying over the road, it was 
impossible, even if such an idea had occurred to 
him. I was certain that the duck was a fable, in- 
vented when he had missed me, and, in order to 
save my ammunition, and my head from another 
eportsmanlike display, I halted and took from him 
everything in the shape of offensive weapon, not 
excepting his knife; and wound up a sermon, which 
I deemed it necessary to give him, by administering 
acouple of dozen, well laid on with the buckle-end 
of my surcingle, at the same time giving him to 
understand, that if, hereafter, I had reason to suspect 
that he had even dreamed of another attempt upon 
my life, I would pistol him without a moment's hesi- 
tation. 

We must make room for another, yet longer, 
adventure.— 

“The plains were still covered with mezquit, and 
a species of palm which grows to the height of five or 
six feet, a bunch of long narrow leaves issuing from 
the top of the stem, which is frequently as thick as 
aman’s body. From a distance it is exactly like an 


Indian with a head-dress of feathers, and Angel was | 


continually calling my attention to these vegetable 
savages. Between the plains an elevated ridge pre- 
sonts itself, generally a spur from the sierras which 
tun parallel to them on the eastern and western flanks, 
and this formation is everywhere the same. Where 
the ground is covered with mezquit-thickets or chap- 
parales, a high but coarse grass is found; but on the 
bluffs is an excellent species, known in Mexico as 
gramma, and on the prairies as a variety of the buf- 
falo-grass, on which cattle and horses thrive and fatten 
equally as well as on grain. As I was riding close 
toa bunch of mezquit the whiz of a rattlesnake’s tail 
caused my horse to spring on one side and tremble 
with affright. I dismounted, and drawing the wiping- 
stick from my rifle, approached the reptile to kill it. 
The snake, as thick as my wrist, and about three 
feet long, was curled up, with its flat vicious-looking 
head and neck erected, and its tail rattling violently. 
A blow on the head soon destroyed it; but, as I was 
Temounting, my rifle slipped out of my hand, and 
crack went the stock. A thong of buckskin, however, 
toon made it as secureas ever. After travelling about 
twenty-five miles I selected a camping-ground, and, 
unloading the mules, made a kind of breastwork of 
the packs and saddles, behind which to retreat in 
case of an Indian attack, which was more than pro- 
table, as we had discovered plenty of recent signs in 
the plains. It was about sunset, when we had com- 
Pleted our little fort, and spreading a petate or mat, 
the animals were soon at their suppers of corn, which 
Thad brought for the purpose. ‘They had all their 

tas or ropes round their necks, and trailing on 

the ground, in order that they might be easily caught 

and tied when they had finished their corn; and, 

Giving the mozo strict orders to this effect, I rolled 

myselfin my blanket and was soon asleep, as I in- 

tended to be on the watch myself from midnight to 

Prevent surprise. In about two or three hours I 

awoke, and, jumping up, found Angel asleep, and 


attack me one at a time. 





that all the animals had disappeared. It was pitchy 
dark, and not a trace of them could be distinguished, 
After an hour's ineffectual search I returned to camp, 
and waited until daybreak, when it would be light 
enough to track the animals. This there was no 
difficulty in doing, and I at once found that, after 
hunting for some time for water, they had taken the 
track back to El Gallo, whither I had no doubt they 
had returned for water. It was certainly a great 
relief to me to find that they had not been taken by 


| I certainly breathed more freely, although (such is 
| human nature) no sooner had they turned off than 
| I regretted not having fired. If an unnecessary, it 
| would not have been a rash act, for in my position, 
and armed as I was, I was more than a match for the 
| whole party. However, antelope and water went 
unscathed, and as soon as the Indians were out of 
| sight I again crossed the sierra, and reached the camp 
about two hours after sunset, where, to my disap- 


| pointment, the animals had not yet arrived, and no 


the Indians, which at first I thought was the case; | signs of their approach were visible on the plain, I 
but their course was perfectly plain where they had | determined, if they cid not make their appearance by 


trodden down the high grass, wet with dew, in their 


search for water. Not finding it, they had returned 


at once, and ina direct course, to our yesterday's 
trail, and made off towards El Gallo, without stopping 


to eat, or even pick the tempting gramma on their 
way. The only fear now was, that a wandering party 
of Indians should fall in with them on the road, when 
they would not only seize the animals, but discover 
our present retreat by following their trail. 

“When I returned to camp I immediately de- 
spatched Angel to El Gallo, ordering him to come 
back instantly, and without delaying a moment, 
when he had found the beasts, remaining myself to 
take charge of the camp and baggage. On examining 
a pair of saddle-bags which my kind hostess at El Gallo 
had filled with tortillas, quesos, &c., I found that Mr. 
Angel had, either during the night, or when I was 
hunting for the missing animals, discussed all its 
contents, not leaving as much as a crumb; and as 
the fresh morning air had given mea sharp appe- 
tite, I took my rifle and slung a double-barrel carbine 
on my back, placed a pair of pistols in my belt, and, 
thus armed, started off to the sierra to kill an antelope 
and broil a collop for breakfast. Whilst hunting I 
crossed the sierra, which was rocky and very preci- 
pitous, and from the top looked down into a neigh- 
bouring plain, where I fancied I could discern an 
arroyo with running water. Half suffocated at the 
time with thirst, I immediately descended, although 
the place was six or seven miles out in the plain, 
and thought of nothing but assuaging my thirst. I 


had nearly completed the descent when a band of 


antelope passed me, arid stopped to feed in a little 
plateau near which ran a cafion or hollow, which 
would enable meto approach them within shot. Down 
the cafion I accordingly crept, carefully concealing 
myself in the long grassand bushes, and occasionally 
raising my head to judge the distance. In this man- 
ner I had approached, as I thought, to within rifle- 
shot, and, creeping between two rocks at the edge of 
the hollow, I raised my head to reconnoitre, and met 
a sight which caused me to drop it again behind the 
cover, like a turtle drawing into its shell. About two 
hundred yards from the cation, and hardly twice that 
distance from the spot where I lay concealed, were 
riding quietly along, in Indian file, eleven Comanches, 
painted and armed for war. Each had a lance and 


bow and arrows, and the chief, who was in advance, 
had a rifle, in a gaily ornamented case of buckskin 


hanging at his side. They were naked to the waist, 
their buffalo robes being thrown off their shoulders 


and lying on their hips and across the saddle, which 


was a mere pad of buffalo-skin. They were making 
towards the cafion, which I imagined they would 
cross by a deer-path near where I stood. I certainly 


thought my time was come, but was undecided 


whether to fire upon them as soon as they 
were near enough, or trust to the chance of their 
passing me undiscovered. Although the odds 
were great, I certainly had the advantage, being 
in an excellent position, and having six shots in rea- 
diness, even if they charged, when they could only 
I took in at once the 
advantages of my position, and determined, if they 
showed an intention of crossing the cafion by the 
deer-path, to attack them, but not otherwise. As 
they approached, laughing and talking, I raised my 
rifle, and resting it in the fork of a bush which com- 
pletely hid me, I covered the chief, his brawny breast 


actually shining (oily as it was) at the end of my 
sight. His life, and probably mine hung on a thread. 


Once he turned his horse, when he arrived at the 


deer-track which crossed the cafion, and, thinking 


that they were about to approach by that path, my 


finger even pressed the trigger; but an Indian behind 


him said a few words, and pointed along the plain, 


when he resumed his former course and passed cn, 


| sundown, to return at once to E1,Gallo, as I suspected 


my mozo might commit some foul play, and perhaps 
abscond with the horses and mules. Sun went down, 
but no Angel; and darkness set in and found me, 
almost dead with thirst, on my way to El Gallo. It 
was with no little difficulty I could make my way, 
now stumbling over rocks, and now impaling myself 
on the sharp prickles of the palma or nopalo. Several 
times I was in the act of attacking one of the former, 
so ridiculous'y like feathered Indians did they appear 
in the dim starlight. However, all was hushed and 
dark—not even a skulking Comanche would risk his 
neck on such a night: now and then an owl would 
hoot over head, and the mournful and long-continued 
howl of the coyote swept across the plain, ora snake 
rattled as it heard my approaching footstep. When 
the clouds swept away, and allowed the stars to emit 
their feeble light, the palms waved in the night air, 
and raised their nodding heads against the sky, the 
cry of the coyot ebecame louder, as it was now enabled 
to pursue its prey, cocuyos flitted amongst the grass 
like winged sparks of fire, and deer or antelope 
bounded across my path. The trail indeed was in many 
parts invisible, and I had to trust to points of rocks 
and ridges, and trees which I remembered to have 
passed the day before, to point out my course. Once, 
choked with thirst, and utterly exhausted—for I had 
been travelling since sunrise without food or water— 
I sank down on the damp ground and slept for a 
couple of hours, and when I awoke the stars were 
obscured by heavy clouds, and thedarkness prevented 
me distinguishing an object even a few feet distant. 
I had lost my bearings, and was completely confused, 
not knowing which course to follow. Trusting to 
instinct, [took what I considered the proper direc- 
tion, and shortly after, when it again became light 
enough to see, I regained the path, and pushed 
rapidly on; and at length the welcome low- 
ing of cattle satisfied me that I was near the wells 
where I had stopped the previous day. I soon 
arrived at the spot, and, lowering the goatskin bucket, 
buried my head in the cold water, and drank a deli- 
cious draught. 

“At about three in the morning, just as the first 
dawn was appearing, I knocked at the docr of the 
rancho, and the first voice I heard was that of my 
mozo, asking lazily ‘Quien Hama ?’—who calls ? 
Every one was soon up, and congratulating me upon 
being still alive; for when Angel had told them or 
the loss of the animals, and that I was remaining 
alone, they gave me up for lost, as the spot where 
we had encamped was a notorious stopping-place of 
the Indians when en route for the haciendas. I was 
so fortunate asto find all the animals safe; they were 
quietly feeding near the cattle-wells when the mozo 
arrived there. He made some lame excuse for not 
returning, but I have no doubt his intention had been 
to make off with them, which, if I had not suspected 
something of the sort and followed him, he would 
probably have effected. At daylight I mounted a 
mule bare-backed, and Angel another; and leading 
the remainder, we rode back to the camp, whence 
| we immediately started for Mapimi. As a punish- 
| ment for his carelessness and meditated treachery, 
| Lobliged the mozo to ride bare-backed the whole 
distance of nearly sixty miles, and at a round trot. 
| This feat of equitation, which on the straight and 
| razor-like back of an ill-conditioned mule is any- 
| thing but an easy or comfortable process, elicited 
| from Angel, during his ride, a series of the most 
| pathetic laments on his miserable fate in serving so 

merciless a master, accompanied by supplications to 
be allowed to mount the horse which carried his 
saddle and ran loose. But I was obdurate. He was 
the undoubted cause, by not having watched the 
animals, as was his duty, of the delay and loss of time 
I had suffered, and therefore, as a warning, and as a 
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matter of justice, I administered this salutary dose 
of ‘ Lynch law,’ which I have no doubt he remem- 
bers to the present moment. About midday we 
reached the hacienda de Ja Cadena, first passing a 
vidette stationed on a neighbouring hill, on the look- 
out for the Indians. The hacienda itself was closed, 
and men were ready on the azoteas with guns and 
bows and arrows, when the approach of strangers was 
announced by signal from the ranchero on the hill. 
Just outside the gates were erected several crosses, | 
with their little piles of stones, on which were 
roughly-cut inscriptions; they were all to the memory 
of those who had been killed on the spot by Indians, 
We stayed at La Cadena merely to water our beasts, | 
the people shouting from the housetop, and asking 

if we were mad, to travel alone. Angel, to whom I 

had again intrusted a carbine, answered by striking 

his hand on the butt of his piece, and vociferating, 

*Miren ustedes: somos valientes, que importan los | 
earajos Comanches. Que vengan, y yo los mataré,’ 
—Look here: we are brave men, and don’t care a 
straw for the rascally Comanches. Only let them 
come, and I will kill them myself. And the muchacas 
waved their rebosos, and saluted the ‘ valiente,’ | 
shouting. ‘Adios, buen mozo! mate a los barbaros.” 

—God keep you, brave lad! kill the savages. At 

which Angel waved his gun, in a state of great ex- | 
citement and present valour, which cooled amazingly 

when we were out of sight of the hacienda and 

amongst the dreary chaparrales. It was ten at night 

when we reached Mapimi; and, losing the track, we 

got bewildered in the darkness, and wandered into a 

marsh outside the town, the lights of which were | 
apparently quite close at hand: but all our shouting | 
and cries for assistance and a guide were in vain, and | 
caused the inhabitants to barricade their doors, as | 
they thought the Indians were upon them; which | 
panic was probably increased, when at last, guessing 
at the cause, and almost losing my temper, I gave a 
succession of most correct war-whoops as I floundered | 
through the mud, and fired a volley at the same | 
moment. When, therefore, I at length extricated | 
myself and entered the town, not a living soul was 
visible, and the lights all extinguished; so, groping | 
my way to the plaza, at one side of which trickled a | 


little stream, I unpacked my mules and encamped, 
sending the mozo with a costal for a supply of corn 
for the animals, with which he presently returned, | 
reporting at the same time that the people were half | 


dead with terror, The mules and horses properly 
eared for, I rolled myself in my blanket in the middle 
of the street, and went supperless to sleep, after a! 
ride of sixty-five miles.” 

No traveller has presented himself at the | 
Christmas fireside, we dare avouch, with a tale | 
better worth hearing than this. Of course, Mr. 
Ruxton reached Chihuahua and something be- 
yond, or he would not be here for our enter- 
tainment. While reading such books as this, 
we are struck by the answer which they give 
to those who are for ever complaining of the 
enervating influences of civilization,—as if com- 
fort, intelligence and self-command were to 
drive Manhood out of the world. What do 
they who believe that no strength would be} 
forthcoming in this silken age, were it wanted, 
make of a Lady Sale, with that pithy entry in 
her diary, ‘ Earthquakes as usual” ?—what of | 
a Rajah Brooke ?—what, in his less important 
orbit, of such an autumn tourist as Mr. Ruxton? 
The fierce old times of ‘‘ bow and spear’’— the 
days when geographical discovery took such 
strange forms and colours from Superstition—did 
not yield a better heroine and hero than the two | 
former have proved themselves. while the eldest | 
travellers in regard of mystery, wonder and hair- 
breadth ’scapes, could not beat our recent Arctic 
voyagers, our pilgrims to Petra, our D’Abba- 
dies,—and such more careless adventurers as | 
the one whom we here leave asleep in the mid- | 
dle of the street at Mapimi. 


| 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 
The Convent: a Narrative, founded on Fact. By 
R. M'Crindell. —“ List, oh list to the Convent | 
Bells!”"—the opening words of this tale—sound iike 


| burden cited is possibly the least offensive part of the 


| romantic enormity of by-gone times exists there in 


| craft as herself,—we mean Signor Mariotti; who in his 


| longer an object, even if they had the power, to sacri- 


| atall. 


an appeal to the pit, boxes and gallery of an 
operatic theatre, or the title of the sweet new ballad 
with the neat new lithograph, rather than a pro- 
test by an “English Governess” against free will 
immured by papistical bigotry. Our daughters, at 
least, shall not be taught the right of private judg- 
ment by any such jingle. Yet the Fugglestonian 


book. The authoress attacks The Convent as though 
she would scratch it down by her scissor-points, and 
plough up its foundations past human reparation by 
aid of hercrochet-needle:—takes for granted thatevery 


all its pristine monstrosity ; and announces that “ rest 
in the Church” is only to be come at by the breaking 
of idols, the slapping in the face of confessors, and 
the tearing of veils. For her doctrine we will hand 
her over to the “ justice according to the best autho- 
rities” of the Authoress of ‘From Oxford to Rome.’ 
With regard to her facts, we beg leave to cite a pas- 
sage from one as little given to the adoration of Priest- 


new volume on Italy, has something to say about the 
old subject :— 

“The convent in our days—hear it, ye gallant and 
compassionate champions, whose chivalrous feelings 
are so deeply affected as you roam around the inclosure 
of an Ursuline monastery,* *—has become the refuge 
of shrivelled old women, and of those ill-favoured 
creatures who are wedded to heaven in sheer despair 
of more substantial nuptials. * * All the power of a 
first-rate nobleman could not in feudal times (witness 
Manzoni) immure a reluctant girl in the cloisters 
without having recourse to the basest shifts of domestic 
policy; but in our days, after the abolition of the 
rights of primogeniture and the consequent dis- 
memberment of the oldest families, parents have no 


fice their offspring, either by violence or deceit.” 
Would that we had for the last time pointed out 
the wrong done to Christianity and good sense by 
books of this class! 

A Wall: round Mont Blanc. By the Rev. Francis 
Trench.—To the unstrung frame and the jaded brain 
* sweet are the uses” of a walk in Switzerland, or the 
Tyrol, or the Rhineland, or amongthe delicious Italian 
lakes—blessed the escape from postman’s knock and 
daily paper,—to say nothing of the “dear five hun- 
dred friends” whose pleasures and cares we carry, or 
break down under! But walking and talking are 
two distinct occupations ;—and Mr. Trench has not a 
single new word to say with regard to his continental 
ramble. “As old as the hills” is every descriptive 
paragraph and moral inference. We turned to his 
book with a hundred pleasant asseciations :—we turn 
away from it ina humour to apply to the kingdom 
of intellectual pilgrimage two lines by Dr. Watts, 
as a fit quotation when our talk is of threadbare 
matters,— 





Where’er I take my walks abroad | 
How many poor I see ! 
Married and Single; or, Marriage and Celibacy 
contrasted. By T. S, Arthur.— The Bachelor of | 
the Albany’ gave us the comedy and the cure of 
lonely Selfishness. Here is the morality thereof: a 
pleasant preaching-up of Matrimony—an assurance | 
that any “ olive branches,” even though their fruits | 
be poor, are better round the parent tree than none 
“Go, marry !’’ cries Mr. Arthur. We would 
turn him over to Miss Martineau’s ‘ Ella of Garve- 
loch,’ for his answer:—had we not some idea that 
all the world is agreed in the importance of the 
lesson intended, though the manner of wording the 
same varies with every preaching man or teaching 
maid. That to avoid duties, responsibilities, sym- 
pathies, because of the cares and disappointments 
“ravelled up” with them, is a sore and destructive 
mistake—is Life’s great truth. Let us, however, 
point out that there have been such things as exaction 
and selfishness in paternal affection—as generosity 
and self-sacrifice in the single and the unwedded. If 
this be capable of proof (and whenever we shall have 
nothing better to do we will be ready to prove it by 
apologue, homily, and apostrophe), the real doctrine 
would seem to be,—“ Marry if you can:—if you can’t, 
there’s no need for you to make a stone of yourself.” 


De Warrenne, the Medical Practitioner. _By the 
Author of ‘Constance D’Oyley.’? 3 vols.—This is a 





pretty novel—noepithet that fits better occurring tous. 


Its characters are not exactly probable,—its incidents 
not remarkably practicable; but both are man 
with a certain graceful, easy, cheerful good humour 
which enticed us along in a manner truly welcome 
at a juncture when the Dismal so largely enters 
into fiction, There is as little of medicine jp 
the tale as there is of mesmerism. Beyond the 
fact that Mr. De Warrenne, an utterly unimportant 
character, is in the profession, we have not a hint of 
“pill, bolus, or potion.” The book, however, con. 
tains a handsome exhibition of love symptoms in 
sundry of the characters: also the case of a damsel or- 
ganically afflicted with coquetry,—which, we are sorry 
to say, ends fatally. Further, it has a hero who 
tumbles, by true romantic good-luck, into a splendid 
fortune,—an eccentric gentleman who fascinatesby hig. 
eccentricity, from whom, somehow or other, we cannot 
keep our eyes or our interest,—and a heroine of the 
humour of Shakspeare’s Beatrice, whose saucy good 
spirits and affectionate warm heart never fail her,, 
even when she is most tempted to be sentimental and 
selfish. What all these personages do we shall by 
no means reveal at present:—enough to state that 
they talk very pleasantly, in places,— possibly, too 
smartly, but never unnaturally. It is only a week 
or two since we pointed out the monstrosities of 
the manufacture now-a-days foisted on the public 
as dialogue,—how a compound of every conceiy- 
able stage clap-trap is too often substituted for the 
language of real emotion,—how point-blank reve 
lations of what A thinks and B (wicked B!) is 
planning, and C has made up her mind to conceal 
are put forth in place of those delicate, indicatory 
fencings and unconscious confessions which masters 
of parlance have successfully used for the enlighten- 
ment of their readers. Now, inasmuch as, with one 
exception (in the person of the prosy and cruel father, 
Mr. Reynolds), the conversations in‘ De Warrenne’ 
are like real conversations, the book deserves real 
praise. We might add, that it merits attentive study 
from many of those who will mount “ the high horse 
of contempt” at being invited to take a lesson from 
any novelist whatever—past, present, or to come! 

Eton Latin Grammar. By G. B. Wheeler.—The 
notes contain a good deal of curious infermation and 
conjectural theorizing, interesting perhaps to the 
speculative philologer, but unintelligible and compa- 
ratively useless to the tyro. We are glad to observe 
that the tense and case endings of verbs and nouns. 
are distinctly separated from the stems or crude 
forms. 

An Attempt to simplify English Grammar. By 
R. Sullivan.A more than ordinary amount of 
useful information, derived from the best authors, is 
here comprised within a small compass. The prin- 
ciples of our language are set forth with great clear- 
ness and precision. In no other similar work is the 
derivation of words—especially those of English 
origin—so fully explained. It is much to be regretted 
that the author should have thought fit to perpetuate 
the absurd practice of giving erroncous English to be 
corrected, 
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as? THE DEAD BIRD. 


t, perturbed spirit !”—Sleeps in thee 
At Tngth the palpitation and the sighing ! 
i hows me the epitome 
— Of death and dying! 


fast I shall miss thee take thy part— _ 
At breale a thought of light thy presence bringing:— 
Oft have I felt thee set the attuned heart 
A—silent—singing ! 
hunner of the birds. They'll be, 
_ oat sake, my lost one! all the dearer ; 


articular pipe shall find in me 
sit A fover-bearer ! 


,oods—the sunny hedgerows—the soft dells 
gh waters thrill low music to birds singing, — 
Soaring and singing,— 


The autumnal gardens where the linnets linger,— 
The blackbird and the thrush-enamoured copse,— 
The sunset haunts of each “ full-throated” singer, 
“The fruit-tree tops” :— 


These shall my bird-nests be !—though thou wert 





born vm 
Mid wires, not woods. Thew ild bird now engages ! 
The open song flung to the open morn,— 
But no more cages ! 


Thou hast unwittingly mocked others’ ends, * 
But these I with thy little bones will inter :— 
In leaf-time thou hast loved me, aud—like friends— 
Left me in Winter ! 
J.H.R. 





THE EARL OF LEICESTER IN THE NETHERLANDS. 
Tue expedition of Elizabeth's favourite to the 
United Provinces, and its unfavourable issue, are | 
facts too well known to require either investigation 
or comment; but it is still a matter of doubt in 
what spirit he was received by the Dutch, and if 
the failure of his undertaking is to be attributed solely 
to his own incapacity or if the unwillingness of the 
Dutch to grant him the necessary co-operation must 
be taken into consideration. Be that as it may, 
we believe the Dutch to have been sincere in the 
expression of that high opinion as to his talents and 
power which they addressed to himself and his 
mighty mistress shortly before he arrived in the 
Netherlands:—and some MS, letters lately disco- 
vered in the Archives of Arnheim, by M. Is. A. 
Nyhoff, the well-known author of many valuable 
works on the history of the Netherlands, are 
strikingly illustrative of the great expectations which | 
they had formed of him,—at the same time that 
they testify to the almost Iudicrous submission of | 
the States-General to the will of the English queen. 





the States,—in return for which favour they promise 
eternal fidelity and obedience. As an additional 
bounty, they entreat the Queen to send over the 
nobleman whom she may be pleased to appoint as 
soon as possible; and conclude by begging “ that it 
may be the Earl of Lgcestre, who would be most 
agreeable to the people of these countries, as well as 
‘les Srs. Philippe de Sidney et Thomas Cecyll* filz 
aisné de Mons. le grand trésorier,’ if her Majesty 
would please to commission them respectively as 
governors and commanders of the garrisons in the 
towns of Brielle and Flushing and the Castle of 
Rammekens, which they most earnestly supplicate 
her Majesty to do.” 

There is perhaps nothing very remarkable in this 
letter ; but it serves to display fully the success 
with which “le Sr. Davison,’’ the Queen’s ambassador, 
had led the States to anticipate the desires of their 
powerful ally. We do not give more lengthy 
extracts, as the greater part of its contents are similar 
to those of the second letter,—which is, however, more 
interesting. It is addressed by the States-General 
to Leicester himself,—of the same date as the above; 
and proves that the States had been led to believe 
themselves partly indebted for their success in their 
negotiations with the English court to his influence, 


| and that they expected wonders from his exertions. 
| We give as faithful and literal a translation of it as 
| possible. 


“My Lord,—Our deputies now returned from Eng- 
land have madeusa fulland ample report of the honours 


| and favours which your Excellency has conferred on 


them, as well as of your kind exertions in inducing 


and disposing her Majesty to conclude the treaty of | 


alliance and assistance which it has pleased ‘her 
Majesty to grant us during the continuance of the 
war, according to the articles which have been con- 
firmed and signed; and in particular they have stated 
to us the favourable disposition in which, on their 
departure, they left your Excellency with respect to 
the preservation and service of these countries: all 
of which has greatly comforted and cheered us and 
rendered us infinitely grateful to your Excellency. 
It being likewise inferred by the above-mentioned 
treaty that her Majesty is to send over some person of 
high quality and authority to assist us in the govern- 
ment and direction of the affairs of these countries, 
we entreat your Excellency most affectionately, if 
her Majesty should please to confer the benefit and 
favour on us of appointing your Excellency, which 
we have most earnestly supplicated and entreated 
her to do, and which we firmly hope will be the case, 
not to deprive us of the greatest benefit and advan- 
tage we have conceived and formed from the above 
treaty, but that you will accept the office, for which 


have given him but little faith in their activity and 
good will; whilst their slowness had aroused the dis- 
pleasure of Elizabeth herself,—as we shall perceive on 
examining the contents of the two following letters. 
They are written by the plenipotentiaries of the 
States-General at the English court,—and are most 
curious and characteristic specimens of the times 
and people. They are rather of confidential than 
official import; and addressed to the “noble, most 
learned, wise, and provident Lords, the States- 
General of the United Provinces of the Netherlands.” 
The language in which they are written is most bar- 
barous Dutch,—largely interspersed with crippled 
French words and Latin constructions; not at all 
unlike the German Kanzlei-Stil of that period,—in 
which it appears the great art was to express the 
fewest possible ideas in the greatest possible number 
of words.—It is impossible to do justice to such 
writings in a translation; and we must, therefore, 
confine ourselves to such extracts and annotations as 
present most interest or amusement. 

In the first epistle, dated London, October 24th, 
1585, the Ambassadors of the States begin by com- 
plaining of the dilatoriness of the States-General 
in sending them the requisite instructions, and the 
delay thus occasioned in the conduct of the negotia- 
tions. It seems, however, that some time must 
necessarily elapse before the States-General could 
forward the necessary directions to their emissaries, 
as before deciding on any important measure they 
| had to consult the Provincial States, and await their 
| decision,—which they were not always prompt in 
| forming or in transmitting. The gentlemen in Lon- 
don aver, with great naiveté, that they are in the 
utmost perplexity and distress,—not knowing what 
to say or do; and beg an immediate answer from 
the Hague, so that “they may be fully prepared 
against meeting her Majesty und other gentlemen 
of the court”—* Juere Ma’ ende andere heeren van 
den hove"—* and enabled to answer all sorts of ques- 
tions.” And to avoid all further delay, these able 
statesmen—Jacob Valcke and Paulus Buys were 
of the number—further advise the States that they 
have hired a ship for two hundred guilders to go 
and return within eight or ten days or no pay, to 
carry their despatches and bring back an answer 
from the States; of which measure they had taken 
care to have her Majesty informed, in order that 
she might take patience for that space of time. This 
expense and trouble, the thrifty emissaries continue, 
might have been saved if the States had taken care 
to transmit their instructions in time; and they ear- 
nestly request that no further delay may arise.—as the 
consequences would be most disastrous. The Earl of 
| Leicester having, in fact, reccived his commission 








Though the crown so humbly offered by the Provinces | we shall ever remain truly thankful asin duty bound; | from her Majesty, was ready and willing to set out,— 


had been so haughtily refused by Elizabeth, she was | 
not unwilling to grant them the requisite assistance | 
against Spain;—and it isamusing to observe how very | 
successfully, by means of her ambassador Davison, | 
the induced the States-General to solicit her aid on 
the very conditions which she was most willing to | 
gant. We trust, therefore, that some translations | 
and extracts from the letters about to be published | 
by M. Nyhoff will not prove unacceptable; and we | 
will accompany them by such illustration or com- | 
Ment as may seem necessary. To the kindness of 
M. Nyhoff we are indebted for the opportunity of 
copying and translating the MSS. :—which will be 
oifered tothe Dutch public in their original form in 
one of the ensuing volumes of his ‘ Bydragen voor 
Vaderlandsche Geschicdenis en Oudheidkunde.’ 

The first letter which we notice is the official 
copy of a French one sent by the States-General to 
the Queen of England, bearing date “ The Hague, 

ov. 5, 1585.” Its chief contents apply to the 
Tatiication of the conditions on which the Queen 

| offered to assist them in carrying on the war, by 
maintaining a body of five thousand foot and one 
thousand horse in the Netherlands, besides garrison- 
ig several towns and fortresses therein specified, at 
er own expense,—for which she is to be reimbursed 
i the conclusion of the war, whilst the town of 
ushing and the Brielle and the Castle of Ram- 
yan Nag to remain in her hands as_ pledges 
sg the States “pour le remboursement de ses 
‘os It then goes on to state how much they 
_ , her Majesty's promise of sending 
igh dignitary to assist in the government of 





the more so as the name of your Excellency is most 
agreeable to the people here, who long and desire to 
see you immediately, and promise themselves by your 


means a speedy and happy conclusion of this unfor- | 


tunate, and almost interminable war, to which may 
the Almighty speed you for the preservation of his 
church and to the greater lustre of the rare and heroic | 
virtues of your Excellency, whose hands we most | 


| but was kept back by the negligence of the States, 
who had not expressed their wishes in that respect, 
and without whose instructions the ambassadors did 
not feel authorized to press him. Thus, they have 
it not in their power to satisfy her Majesty: who, 
should they not receive an answer from the Hague 
within the period they had named, they cannot con- 
ceal from the States will “ grant them permission to 


affectionately kiss, supplicating our heavenly Father, | return home”—oirlef verleenen omme te mogen ver= 


my Lord, to have your Excellency in his holy keep- 
ing. 
The Hague, Holland, October 5, 1585. 

Of your Excellency the most Faithful Servants, 
the States-General of the United Provinces 
of the Netherlands. By order of the States, 

(Signed ) C. AERSSENS.” 
A Monseigneur, 
Monseigneur le Comte de Leycestre. 
We can fancy with what haughty exultation the 


vain favourite perused this submissive address ;— | 


and we may consider it as explaining the over- 
bearing and presumptuous line of conduct which 
he adopted towards the States on his arrival. His 
vanity was sure to be increased, and his disregard 
of his allies heightened, on comparing the splen- 
dour of his own train, and the luxuries to which 
he had been accustomed in England, with the neces- 
sitous state and simple forms of the Dutch represen- 
tatives. Besides this, the tardy and dilatory way in 
which the Dutch had carried on the negotiation, 
although their dearest interests were at stake, could 





* This gentleman is in other state papers the “‘ Heer 
van Sicilli” and his companion the ** Heer van Sedney.” 


trecken,—“ leaving matters as they now stand.” They 
| conclude their letter by throwing the blame of what- 
| ever fatal consequences may occur from further delay 
on the States—and with the assurance that they have 
exerted themselves to the utmost for the welfare of 
| the Provinces. 
The second letter from the same ambassadors to 
| the States-General is dated November Ist, 1585, 
| N.S.; and opens with acknowledging the receipt of 
the letters to the Queen and the Earl of Leicester, 
of which we have already made mention. What 
| follows is particularly amusing, as illustrative of that 
awe with which Elizabeth had personally inspired 
her allies, and describing an interview granted to the 
Dutch ambassadors by the Queen for the delivery 
of the above-mentioned letters. We shall offer the 
most entertaining passages in as accuratea translation 
| as the style will allow. “ We were highly gratified,” 
| they say, “by the receipt of your missives; which 
| we immediately communicated to the ‘ Heer van 
| Walsingam’ at court, but it did not suit her Ma- 
| jesty’s convenience to grant us an audience until 
| yesterday: when we presented your missives with 
some further explanations which were rendered ne- 
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cessary by your despatches, and which we consiered 
the circumstances to require in particular. We ex- 
cused, as well as we possibly could, the delay that 
had arisen, and urged the speedy departure of her 
Majesty’s commissarics,—for which it appears her 
Majesty had been prepared the day before by Mr. 
Davison. Her Majesty having heard us, and pe- 
rused your letter, answered us very gravely and with 
evident displeasure, and very explicitly stated her 
great discontent at your tardiness, as her Majesty 
had granted as many troops as we had demanded, 
and had, besides, promised to send over some gen- 
tlemen of high quality to assist us, and by thus doing 
the treaty had been already concluded, so that you 
had no cause for further deliberation on your part, 
but ought to have acted immediately, as the in- 
terests of your country required the greatest haste, 
without raising further obstacles,—the rather as we 
were so greatly in need of her Majesty’s assistance 
which she had kindly granted, and that her Majesty, 
on weighing this and other matters in her mind, 
considered herself not to have been treated with the 
respect due to so mighty a princess as herself, which 
might bea reason for diminishing her interest in our 
welfare unless her Majesty and her servants were 
treated in future with the greatest consideration, 
particularly as we seemed almost unworthy of 
her benefits, or at any rate there were some of us 
who had not acted withsincerity. Nevertheless, she 
had been induced by her great affection and interest 
in our safety to order the Ear] of Leicester to take 
upon himself the conduct of affairs in the Nether- 
lands, he being a nobleman of the greatest distinction, 
and whom her Majesty loved as a brother (denwelcken 
haere Mat was beminnende als heur eygen breeder); 
that he was using the greatest diligence in his prepa- 
rations and exposing himself for their sakes to the 
evil practices of their enemies, and that for these 
reasons her Majesty should be greatly grieved if he 
were not held in proper respect and maintained in 
fitting dignity; that he and others with him were 
going over, not on their own business, or to enrich 
themselves, as if they had not the means of living in 
magnificence and luxury at home, but that they only 
acted from motives of interest in our welfare; that 
this was not only applicable to them, but likewise 
to all other subjects of her Majesty who were to be 
sent over honoured by her love and esteem, besides 
a large body of troops, which, with those who were 
to accompany his Excellency, would complete the 
number of nearly ten thousand ofthe English nation, 
who would not only be of great assistance to us, but 
would likewise deprive her own kingdom of many 
brave defenders, (whilst she was threatened on 
several sides by her enemies with a war). That 
her Majesty was seeking neither authority nor any- 
thing else that could be prejudicial to the liberties of 
our countries; but only desired to relieve us in our 
distress in this most calamitous war, and to leave us 
to the free enjoyment of our religion and rights. 
And of these and many other matters, which we 
shall communicate on our return, her Majesty desired 
us tomake a full and ample report to you; with 
the assurance of her own favourable inclinations 
to our advantage if we did not prove unworthy of 
her protection, as wehavealready stated. We excused 
ourselves 2s well as possible;—giving hopes that on 
due consideration of what we had to report, you would 
not fail to satisfy her Majesty.” 

Having thus described their audience at length, 
the emissaries require that everything may be held 
ready in Holland to receive the Earl of Leicester in 
a becoming manner, He may be expected, they say, 
about the 15th of the month; and deputations of the 
proper authorities ought, they add, to be ready to 
meet him on that day at Middelburg, provided with 
full powers for advising and acting with his Excellency, 
“without being obliged to make reports to the Hague, 
and await answers from thence, whereby favourable 
opportunities for action were frequently lost, and 
other obstacles raised which often caused irreparable 
mischief; and this was likewise the opinion and the 
desire of her Majesty.” In conclusion, they request 
that some men-of-war may he immediately sent over 
to convey them and the English officers in safety to 
the Dutch coast. 

There is much that is worthy of remark in these 
two letters—not as respecting facts hitherto unknown 
in their details, but as regards the line of conduct 





pursued by Elizabeth towards the States, and the 
demeanour of the Dutch emissaries in England. 
If we smile at the simplicity and thriftiness of men 
who, whilst the dearest interests of their native 
country are at stake, do not consider it beneath their 
dignity or unworthy oftheir trouble to look toa couple 
of hundred guilders in the forwarding of an important 
despatch, and who seriously reproach the States for 
being the cause of so trifling an expenditure—we 
cannot refrain from being struck by the vein of sound 
good sense which runs through the whole of their tedi- 
ous periods; nor can we refuse our esteem to men who, 
looking to the interests of the States in the most 
trifling matters, yet stood to the last in defence of 
all that is most dear and sacred to mankind, often 
with the sacrifice of their own personal fortunes and 
safety. There is, in our opinion, as much real great- 
ness in this as there was of affectation and ill-placed 
display of power on the side of Elizabeth. We will 
not question her sisterly affection for Leicester,—so 
slily reported without comment or remark by the 
Dutch ambassadors; but we may doubt her since- 
rity when she declares her disinterested attachment 
to the States, and her wish to assist them solely for 
their own sales, —remembering that had Philip 
proved victorious in the Netherlands, the establish- 
ment of the Catholic religion in a republic which 
was then the only bulwark of the Reformation 
would have dangerously increased the might of her 
enemies abroad and strengthened their influence at 
home. We must admire, too, the prudence of the 
Dutch,—who readily admitted the disinterestedness 
and magnanimity of an ally whose virtues they could 
only detract from at their own expense. 


Extracts from the last letter—addressed to the 
Provincial States of Gelderland by the States- 
General, bearing date November 12th, 1585—wiil 
serve to demonstrate with how much good faith and 
sincerity the Dutch Provinces were inclined to per- 
form to the very letter the stipulations which had 
been made by the English government; and exone- 
rate them from the charge of any attempt to circum- 
scribe the authority, or limit the means, of the English 
general.— 


“ To the Chancellor, Council and Deputies of the Prin- 
cipality of Gelderland and the County of Zutphen, §c. 


* Anncxed we transmit copies of the missives 
addressed to us by our deputies in England, which 
came to hand onthe 10th inst. From them you will 
learn that his Excellency the Earl of Leicester is 
preparing to set out for this country on the 15th 
inst., according to the articles of the treaty concluded 
with her Majesty; you will likewise be pleased to 
take note of the desire and will of her Majesty with 
respect to the manner in which his Excellency is to 
be treated in this country and of the conduct hence- 
forward to be observed in public affairs, as well as 
of the request and advice of our deputies that the 
Provinces should send ambassadors to Zealand to 
await and welcome his Excellency there, and other- 
wise to act as you will find they are desired to do by 
the above-mentioned letters. We ourselves are 
entirely of opinion that the service of the States 
requires that his Excellency should be received with 
becoming honour, reverence and respect: we there- 
fore invite you to send, as soon as possible, deputies 
in sufficient numbers, furnished with the requisite 
powers, and among them those who have before been 
sent for your Provinces to Zealand,—all of them 
authorized and charged to carry every article of the 
treaty concluded with her Majesty into execution 
and to see, on the part of the United Provinces, to 
the strict observance and accomplishment of every 
measure determined with regard to the government 
and subsidies, and further to resolve on everything 
his Excellency may please to propose concerning the 
matters mentioned in the treaty. We likewise 
require you to consider his Excellency, who has been 
sent over at the request of the Provinces, and who 
represents the person of her Majesty in these countries, 
to be invested with supreme power and authority in all 
matters touching the war, and to oblige the Provinces 
and their governors and magistrates to unlimited obe- 
dience in the performance and execution of whatever 
it may please his Excellency and the council by which 
he is to be assisted to order and command, so that 
due order be re-established in the United Provinces 
(of which it has pleased God so long to deprive them), 





and which all classes of people hay os 
ardently desired.” —_ © 80 Tong and 

There is one expression in this letter y} 
limits the authority delivered into the hands 

: : of 
the English favourite—we refer to the words which 
we have printed in italices:—and by confining his 
influence to military affairs alone, the States on 
acted up to what was the express will and desire 
Elizabeth herself. It seems never to have been he 
intention to exercise sovereign authority in the United 
Provinces; and we believe her to have stated the 
truth when she declared to the ambassadors “that 
she neither desired to increase her own power in the 
Netherlands nor to prejudice in any way their liber. 
ties and rights.’ It was enough for her to defeat 
the policy of Spain—who, in league with the Pope 
threatened her with the greatest danger ; and settin, 
aside her habitual wavering and hesitation before she 
had formed a decision, and the ostentatious display 
of power and displeasure evinced towards the Dutch 
ambassadors, we believe that she was equally r 
to assist the Dutch as they were to demand her sue. 
cour and to submit to her desires. 

We will conclude this article with a notice of 
some interesting writings on this subject whic 
have appeared recently in the Netherlands. Ma 
demoiselle Toussaint—one of whose novels, ‘Het 
huis Lauernesse,’ has been translated in England 
—published last year a new work in three volumes, 
* Leicester in the Netherlands,’ an historical romance 
—in which she represents Leicester to have been 
thwarted by the States from the very moment of his 
arrival in Holland;—thus, of course, imputing lis 
failure in great measure to the ill policy of the Dutch 
themselves. This opinion was ably refuted by Prof, 
Beyerman, of Amsterdam ; whilst a M. Mensinga, a 
Dutch clergyman, flew to the defence of the lady, 
and did his best to maintain her view of the case, 
Though the gallantry of his undertaking deserved 
perhaps a better fate, we are sorry to say that Prof, 
Beyerman has, in a new work—an amplification of 
his first essay on the matter,—completely disabled 
his antagonist ; and the publication of the lettes 
which we have above illustrated confirms in every 
respect the opinion of that able and witty writer. 
As Elizabeth’s conduct towards the States is well 
exposed, we do not doubt that some account of 
the Professor’s brochure* will be received with 
interest by the friends of historical study ;—and 
it may be well introduced here as relative to all 
the matters which we have slightly touched on 
Remarking that it was only sound policy in Eliz 
beth, for the reasons which we have already giver, 
to assist the States, the writer further observes that 
the continual intrigues of Philip to excite a rebellion 
in England, or even to deprive Elizabeth of her life— 
the plan he had formed against Ireland in 1571—the 
attempt of Don Juan of Austria, in 1576—and, some 
years later the close union into which Spain had 
fallen with the Pope in order to overthrow the Queen 
of England and the Protestant Church—forced Eliz 
beth to a struggle which she had in the beginning 
been most desirous of avoiding; and when Philip's 
power had increased to an alarming extent by the 
conquest of Portugal, the renovation of the League 
in France, and the alliance concluded between 
Philip and the Guises for the overthrow of the Pro- 
testant religion—and when distractions in the United 
Provinces seemed to promise the Spanish monarch 
the most complete success in that quarter,—the met 
sures which she took in defending the States against 
his aggressions were rendered in every way neccss2'J 
by a due regard for her own safety. 

It appears from Leicester's conduct that the ms 
sion intrusted to him by the Queen was in evel] 
way agrecable to him. He made considerable sact 
fices to equip his troops,—to which Elizabeth in n0 
way contributed; and in March 1586 the Earl had 
already expended 11,0007. of his own money in te 
affair, whilst his meagre pay as a general was @ 
that his government afforded him. Of the large su, 
27,0001, which he brought over with him to Hollané, 
he had not enough left, on his return, to defray the 
expenses of his passage back to the British Isles. The 
Professor goes on to assert that not the slightest dit 





* Oldenbarneveld, de Staten van Holland en i 
1585 en 1586, Eene bijdrage enz. Door M. Ilugo Beye 
Deventer, A. ter Gunne, 1847. 
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content Was evinced by Leicester against the States 
‘until the middle of April 1586. 

The misunderstanding and coclness that then arose 
are to be attributed to Leicester's false position in 
Holland. He had been appointed Governor-General 
py the States, greatly to the displeasure of his Mistress, 
_which she had not failed to express to the States : 
and she herself never acknowledged him in any other 
capacity than that of her Lieutenant-General,—which 
naturally in a great measure diminished the respect 
with which the Queen’s favourite had till then been 
treated. It is not to be questioned that his vanity 
and presumption raised him many powerful enemies 
in course of time; while his exertions were crippled by 
his mediocre talents, and by the want of the support 
ghich it had been hoped he would have received from 
his own government. The appointment of Maurice 
as stadtholder is also not considered to have been 
made in order to thwart Leicester in any degree. It 
yasa measure which had long before been decided 
on; and in the negotiations with France and England, 
when the offer of the sovereignty was made, the con- 
tinuation of Prince Maurice as governor of Holland 
and Zealand was expressly stipulated. To the 
evidence of these facts, and to gratitude and affection 
towards Maurice of Orange, and not to any dislike 
of Leicester, Oldenbarneveld seems to have yielded 
when he did his utmost to further the promotion of 
the Prince. : , 

Of great interest are the passages in which the 
assertion of the historian Hooft is refuted,—who 
maintains that Leicester was furnished with secret 
instructions “to inquire into the means and powers 
of theLow Countries; as his Mistress had determined, 
if they could defend themselves, to accept the sove- 
reignty over them." The historian relates this, sixty 
years after the events referred to took place, as an 
unknown anecdote of the period; and the Professor 
proves how unlikely it is that it could have remained 
asecret for so long a time,—particularly as it would 
have been the interest of the States to give noto- 
tiety to a circumstance which would have cleared 
them from the then existing accusations against them 
of ingratitude towards England. In Leicester's cor- 
respondence, too, published in 1844, there appears 
not one word of Elizabeth’s eventually aiming at the 
sovereignty of the United Provinces, 

Such an increase of her authority would most 
likely have proved prejudicial to her safety by render- 
ing all attempts at a negotiation with Spain fruitless; 
and the most able statesmen of the time feared that 
new obstaclesto peace wouldarise from the dread which 
her enemies entertained of her desire of conquest and 
increase of dominion,—a dread that was heightened 
by the elevation of Leicester to the dignity of Go- 
vernor-General. Hence, too, the Queen’s anger at 
this event,—and the public and repeated threats of 
recalling her general and his troops from the Nether- 
lands. From these circumstances, then, we may de- 
duce that the States, far from wishing to cripple 
Leicester's authority, were willing to do their utmost 
to please him and the Queen ; but that hisill-judged 
elevation to a rank which drew down on themselves 
and the favourite the displeasure of Elizabeth, was 
the primal cause of the disunion that ensued. 

These are the most striking points of Professor 
Beyerman'sclever little book ;—which it would exceed 
our limits to quote from more largely. 

The MS. letters which we have introduced to the 
notice of the readers of the Atheneum are all con- 
tained in the provincial archives of Gelderland, 





NATURAL HISTORY OF SCINDE. 
Rome, December 28, 1847. 

Thave recently received a letter from Capt. Vicary, 
of the East India Company’s service, dated Subathoo 
(at the foot of the sub-Himalaya range),—which con- 
tains an observation that seems to me to be worthy 
of notice in your journal. Your readers who take 
ay interest in the progress of geology will recollect 

t Capt. Vicary is the officer who was judiciously 
selected by Licut.-General Sir Charles Napier to 
explore the mineral structure of the province of 
Seinde,and that the results of his survey were com- 
municated to the Geological Society of London. His 
“emoirs threw much new light on the extension and 
telations of the great nummulitic formation which, 
tiene from Egypt across Persia by Bagdad, con- 
“tutes the chief masses of the meridian chain on 





the right bank ‘of the Indus. Many specimens of | having been informed by such a member of the high 


the organic remains of those mountains and of the 


qualities of Mr. So-and-so, begs him to make use of 


remarkable tertiary deposits on their eastern flank , the rooms of the Society at his pleasure, and to avail 
have been collected,—and a choice selection from | himself of whatever conveniences they may offer.’ 


them is now on its way to England. Among the 
most recent discoveries of Capt. Vicary, near Suba- 
thoo, is a long-nosed crocodile, which occurs, I 
presume, in a portion of those sub-Himalayan strata 
of tertiary age that, through the researches of Cautley 
and Falconer, have so enriched the British Museum 
—and are there undergoing a complete arrangement 
by the last-mentioned of these excellent naturalists. 


In collecting the living plants of Scinde, of which 
he is preparing a description, Capt. Vicary has “dis- 
covered that they are made up of Indian forms, 
mixed up with those of Persia, Arabia, Africa, and 
particularly of Egypt; several species of the latter 
country being absolutely identical with those of 
Scinde.’ To the geologist who traces the same 
nummulitic limestone from the Nile to the Indus, 
thisdiscovery is interesting as showing that—inasmuch 
as these two distant regions must formerly have been 
under a sea which was pervaded by a Fauna common 
to the whole of it,—so in the present terrestrial state 
of things the similarity of the Scindian and Egyptian 
subsoils (which are continuous, not separated by any 
great natural barriers) is accompanied by a striking 
coincidence in the living Flora of the two countries. 

The physical geographer will not fail to profit by 
this new observation on the distribution of plants, 

Iam, &e., 
Roperick I. Murcuison. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Rome, January 5. 

A circumstance has just occurred here which has 
caused no small excitement in the public mind—for 
even here a public mind begins to exist ; and which, 
as curiously indicative of the march of social pro- 
gress, may be worth communicating to your readers. 
There has existed in Rome since the 12th of last 
May a sort of club of a kind hitherto not tolerated 
by the governments of Italy. In most of the cities 
of the peninsula was found a “ Casino dei nobili,”— 
a re-union confined rigorously to the nobles, and de- 
voted to billiards, cards, lounging, and an occa- 
sional ball given in the Carnival. But in Rome not 
even this was permitted. There was no point or 
means of public meeting whatever. When, there- 
fore, in obedience to the new spirit presiding over 
Roman affairs and destinies, on the 12th of last May 
a club constituted on liberal principles and with 
rational objects was formed with the permission of 
the government, the innovation was great and the 
step in advance a notable one. The new club was 
styled the ‘‘ Circolo Romano”:— its leading feature 
of novelty, as compared with the usual Casino of 
the other Italian cities, was the admissibility of all 
ranks. Any man is eligible,—and the present list 
of the society embraces men of all classes. Buta 
scarcely less important novelty was the addition of a 
reading-room. A mere lounging-place might do for 
uneducated far-niente nobles dreadfully put to it for 
some means of getting through the day ; but more 
solid and rational means of attraction and amuse- 
ment were necessary for the body of the professional 
and mercantile classes—sadly behind-hand in instruc- 
tion and civilization as these, too, must be, admitted 
tobe. The result has been that the reading-room, 
well furnished with the newspapers of all nations, 
has become the principal feature of the establishment ; 
and has made the “ Circolo” a most important in- 





strument of social progress and a school for the 
formation of public political opinion. 

The rooms occupied by the society are the primo 
piano of a palace in the Corso, exactly opposite the 
Palazzo Ruspoli, well known as the Jocale of the Caffe | 
Nuovo. Thenumberofmembersat present is between | 
three and four hundred: and among them are the 
Princes Doria and Borghese, and others belonging to 
the leading noble families of Rome. This I mention | 
as a proof that the noblesse have not, as might pos- 
sibly have been anticipated, held themselves aloof 
from this unexclusive and mixed society. Strangers | 
are admitted to the enjoyment of all the advantages | 
of membership in a very liberal manner on the pre- | 
sentation of any member. The card of invii‘ion | 
received by a stranger states that “the President | 


Now, the officers in whom the government of this 
society is vested are elected by the members an- 
nually; and the startling fact which was the especial 
inducement to me to write the present letter occurred 
at the election which took place at the close of 
last year. A certain number of councillors are 
chosen by the votes of the members:—and he of 
the new council who had the greatest number was 
a Jew! 

They who have some knowledge of Rome, not 
regarded as a mere museum but as a city of 
living men—they who know anything of its social 
habits, prejudices, manners and ways of thinking— 
will be able to appreciate the magnitude and startling 
nature of this fact. I was looking the other day at 
a band of children marching two and two through 
the streets in the uniform of the Guardia Civica, 
with an “S” in their caps for “ Speranza” to denote 
that they are the hope of theircountry. They were, 
in fact, a sort of Guardia Civica seminary; and two 
lads were pointed out to me, of whom one was the 
son of the Prince Canino and great-nephew of the 
Emperor Napoleon, and the other the son of Cice- 
ruachio, the hay-dealer, whose name has lately be- 
come so well known, The band of boys were return- 
ing from their exercises in the Barberini Gardens ; 
and the two lads whom I have mentioned were 
marching most fraternally side by side, and chat- 
tering as if there were no such thing as social dis- 
tinctions in the world. And this was pointed out to 
me as a most notable instance of liberalism and proof 
of the progress of opinion. And pretty enough it 
was to see the young defenders of the future liberties 
of their country thus learning to unite themselves in 
her cause — prince and peasant alike feeling that 
cause to be their own. But what is that asa triumph 
over inveterate prejudices compared to the fact be- 
fore related? What a mass of misconception and 
ignorance—what a rank growth of old hatreds care- 
fully inculeated and fomented through centuries in 
the breasts of successive generations—must have given 
way and disappeared before the dawning light ere 
such a phenomenon could have been witnessed ! 
And it is to be noted that no special circumstances 
led to the election of the gentleman in question. 
He is a very fit and proper person :—but the reason 
for his election was his faith. The Jew was chosen 
because he was a Jew—because the more enlightened 
Romans of 1848 were determined to.mark their ad- 
hesion to the great principle that religious faith ought 
in nowise to influence a man’s social or political 
station.—Strange, indeed, would it be if while this 
truth is affirmed in Rome it should be practically 
denied by a British House of Commons. It is dif- 
ficult to believe that England should have to receive 
a lesson on such a subject from Rome. Yet there 
will not be wanting worthy gentlemen who, in the 
coming debate on this principle in our legislature, 
will strive—vainly it is to be hoped—to consecrate a 
prejudice obsolete even in the immemorial head- 
quarters of bigotry, exclusiveness, and intolerance, 

Few are aware how thorny, how obstructed, how 
almost desperately difficult is the path of improve- 
ment at Rome. Few are aware how great and all 
but insuperable are the difficulties of the course 
which Pio Nono has marked out for himself. It 
might be supposed from the very considerable num- 
ber of English every winter resident in Rome, that 
a tolerably accurate knowledge of the social position 
and political condition of Rome would not be un- 
common among us. But the reverse is most re- 
markably the case. The fact is, our countrymen 
visit the Eternal City for the most part solely as a 
museum. They acquaint themselves with its anti- 
quities,—study its marbles, pictures, churches,—bask 
in its sun ; but as a living city of nineteenth-cen- 
tury men they know little or nothing of it. Of its 
government, its resources, its institutions, its finances, 
its establishments, legal, clerical, governmental, they 
have far less knowledge than of those of any other 
European state. It must be admitted that accurate 
information on all these subjects is peculiarly difficult 
of attainment at Rome. The Papal States are more 
devoid of printed information on such matters than 
it is possible to conceive. Would it be believed,— 
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to instance a very simple matter—that there does | irresistible conclusion, which all must come to who 


not exist a tolerably good map of the city of Rome, 
—that the best is still that of Nolli, which was exe- 
cuted before the construction of the Piazza del 
Popolo; that there does not exist any tolerable 
map of the States of the Church—that the best, 
from which the recent plans for the proposed railways | 
were laid down, is one dedicated to Pope Benedict | 
the Fourteenth, who died in 1758! 

The general idea, indeed, is that all administration 
and civil and social polity is bad at Rome,—but few 
have known how bad. Few have any adequate idea 
‘of the universal corruption spread through every 
department, pervading and holding together officials 
high and low as with one huge net—from whose all- 
embracing folds it is next to impossible to extricate 
any portion of the public machine. It is impossible 
to name the most palpable, gross, evident and 
apparently simple-remedied abuse, nuisance or mal- 
practice, but that if inquired into it turns out to be 
continued and tolerated because it is, perhaps in 
some inconceivably indirect manner, profitable to 
some one at the cost of the many. 

Then, the very close connexion between Church | 
and State—or rather their identification—leads to a 
condition of things which admits of almost every 
abuse being more or less placed under the sheltering 
protection of religion. We know ourselves, alas! 
right well the potency of the cry of “Church in 
Danger !”—and the uses to which it may be turned. 
But at Rome a proposal to cleanse the filth of some 
sewerless alley may place the Church in danger, very 
possibly. The cry shrieked from the gaping throats 
of a hundred corruption-fattened dignitaries meets 
and scares the reformer at every turn. And this is 
a species of impediment which especially clogs the 
path of the excellent and well-meaning Pontiff. 

Pio Nono is an admirable prince—a resolute, 
large-hearted, upright and courageous man so far | 
as this world’s dangers are concerned. But he is, it | 
seems, a man of a timorous—and, it is to be feared, | 
not enlightened—conscience. His first impulse is 
ever towards good: but there are those about him | 
who find the means of perpetually alarming his con- | 
science by representing measures which would be | 
for the benefit of mankind as hostile to the interests | 
of religion. Two events occurred here the other | 
day, almost contemporanecously, which warn us that, 
in proverbial phrase, we are “not out of the wood | 
yet,”’—and which speak of Rome as it was, its ways | 
and manners, as forcibly as the incident with which | 
I began my letter tells of Rome as it is about | 
to be. 


The one was a miracle. 


A sick girl, epileptic | 
{the old story) fell into a state of ecstasy; and | 
therein foretold that an aunt of hers, who was ill, | 
would not recover—but that she herself should re- | 


‘cover on a certain day. 
accurately fulfilled. These circumstances I believe 
to be strictly true. I had a good deal of conversa- 
tion with the celebrated Orioli (recently, by-the-by, | 
recalled from his banishment at Corfu, and appointed 
to the chair of History at the Sapienza) upon the sub- | 
ject. He had inquired into the facts—and believed 
them to be correctly stated. But he explained them | 
in his own fashion; considering the case to be one | 
of clairvoyance induced by “spontaneous mes- | 
merism,”"—a phenomenon which he asserted to be, | 
in his opinion, by no meansrare. Be this as it may, | 
the girl on coming out of her ecstatical condition | 
declared—whether spontaneously or by suggestion } 
is not clear—that she had been favoured with a 
vision ; that a certain Madonna—she of Loretto I 
believe—had appeared to her and communicated to 
her the facts which she had foretold. The miracle 
was recognized by the clergy. The Madonna in 
question was carried through the streets in triumph; 
and processions were formed and services chanted on 
the occasion. 

The other occurrence was a simpler one. Aman 
was stabbed dead in the Piazza Colonna, the most 
central and frequented spot of all Rome,—and there 
left to lie till the morning sun shone upon the corpse | 
in the midst of the busy city. The body was then | 
carried away to the dead house—the by-standers | 
said “ Poverino !*—and there was an end of that. A | 
sad sight in the midst of a civilized community ;—yet 
to my eye not so sad as the companion occurrence | 


which I have related above. Saddest of all is the | 


Both prophecies were | 


| gicum.’’ 


know this country, that these two events may be con- 
sidered as throwing light on each other—that they 
are connected by the relationship of cause and effect. 
Where events of the one sort are to be found, there 
deeds of the other will not be wanting. 

I am quite sure that in writing this I am biassed 
by no partisan or sectarian spirit, or “ odium theolo- 
I speak of the matter solely in a lay and 
social point of view, without any reference whatever 
to doctrinal disputes or theological opinions. Nor 


| am I speaking at all of Catholicism, or Romanism, 
| call it as you will, in general. The religion prac- 


tised under this name in the North of Europe is a 
very different thing from that of the South, however 
identical the professed doctrines may be. The reli- 
gion of a people, as every other portion of their 
social existence and moral nature, is modified by 
their temperament. Marriage is doctrinally the 
same thing in the North as in the South;—but in 
practice, in feeling, and in fact, it is a very different 
institution. 

I am straying into a subject far too large for such 
a letter as this,—and perchance exposing myself to 
a“ ne sutor ultra crepidam.” But the two occur- 
rences above related led me to reflect on the utter 
disjunction of religion, as practised here, from moral 
restraint. I could write a volume full of facts—some 
minutely small, some strikingly large—all tending to 
prove that the Paganism of old Rome is far from 
extinct in its former haunts, and that the peculiar dog- 
mas of Christianity as taught at Rome tend to pro- 
duce, rather than to repress, crime, by providing and 
pointing out easy methods of ridding the conscience 
of the sting which crime produces. Perhaps I 
would write such a volume, if I thought that I could 
persuade the world to believe that I wrote asa social 
observer only, not as a religious controversialist. 

And now,—to finish my letter, as I began it, witha 
pleasant fact—I may mention that I dined a day or 
two since with a party of the leading members of the 
new Consulta, assembled round the hospitable board 
ofa distinguished countryman of our own; where the 
conversation, carried on in Italian before a variety 
of strange servants, and without any precaution 
whatever, was as completely free, as wholly unre- 
strained in its disquisitions on government men and 
measures, and as severe in its strictures, as could 
have been the case in London or Paris. This would 
have been wholly out of the question two years 
since. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

We have received from Mr. Demmler—who is 
not a captain, as our correspondent called him, but 
a Lutheran clergyman—the following letter.— 

** Sandhurst Royal Military College, Jan. 25. 

“ Though I would not encroach on your valuable 
space, I beg leave to state, in reply to your remarks 
occasioned by Mrs. Austin’s excellent letter, that I 
restored to my translation of Ranke’s * Nine Books 
of Prussian History’ the original title as soon as I 
had seen from the notice of your Berlin correspondent 
that the author had objected to the change. The 
care and scrupulous attention which I am conscious 


of having bestowed upon a work that presents more | 


than ordinary difficulties to the translator will be 
my warrant that, in substituting a title which seemed 
better suited to the taste of the English public, I 
would not have been guilty ofanything like quackery; 
and I trust that Prof. Ranke himself would, on 
perusal of my translation, be the last man to bring 
such an accusation against me. I have, &c., 
F. DemMLer.” 

It is, of course, gratifying to us to find that our 
remonstrance — which was made precisely in that 
intention has had a useful effect. Prof. Ranke, 
Mr. Demmler, the public, and ourselves as a part 


| of it, are all gainers by our plain speaking. — 


We have received, too, a further communication 
from the same quarter which conveyed to us in the 
first instance the expression of Prof. Ranke’s feel- 
ings. Referring to our remarks on Mrs. Austin’s 
letter, our correspondent says—“ They are precisely 
what I could have wished said; and I concur fully 
not only in their substance, but in the tone of re- 
spect towards Mrs. Austin which pervades them. 
You give exactly the right view of my intention in 
interfering.” Mrs. Austin will further understand 


that our correspondent had no intention which should 
be disagreeable to herself by the following additiong} 
passage which we extract from the same letter, “This 
just I should add that the same channel th 
which I learned Prof, Ranke’s annoyance on this 
point has often conveyed expressions of his high eg. 
mation of Mrs. Austin’s labours in the translation of 

| his works.” The matter has now, we think, taken 
| the right ground—and there we willingly leaye jt, 
| Mr. R. D. Grainger, the lecturer on Physiology at 
| St. Thomas's Hospital, has been appointed by the 
| Council of the Royal College of Surgeons to deliver 
| the annual oration, on the 14th of next month in 
| memory of the founder of the Hunterian Museum 
| that day being the anniversary of the birth of John 
| Hunter. 

There are few subjects on which this country has 
a fairer right to self-gratulation than the possession of 
its numerous munificent endowments for charitable 
and educational purposes—the fruits of which mighthe 
made so precious, the advantages rendered so exten. 

| sive and so valuable. But, unfortunately, as the 

readers of the Atheneum are not now to learn, the 
| administration of these noble and important public 
| trusts has fallen into the hands of corporate bodies 

or other parties who, in the rigid spirit of a narrow 

conservatism, are more inclined to adhere to the 
written letter of a founder's will than to fulfil his 
| obvious intentions. The state of the Free yrammar 
| School at Blackburn is now engaging the attention 
| of the educational reformers of that thriving manv- 
| facturing town. This school, which received a char- 
| ter from Queen Elizabeth, was established for the 
| purpose of teaching ‘‘ grammar” to the boys and 

young persons of the “ village of Blackburn”—as it is 
| called in the legal instrument. The town now contains 
| 70,000 inhabitants.—The institution has long been 
and sti!l continues in a complete state of ineflicieney, 

So far as the actual persons for whose benefit it was 

founded are concerned, it might just as well have been 

established at the sources of the Nile. The chief 
difficulty in the way ofa reform of the institution in 
the sense of rendering it more available to the pur- 
poses of the place, without departing from the 
positive injunctions of the charter, is the want of a 
larger definition of the word “ grammar.” _ In scho- 
lastic and medizval times a “grammar school’ 
meant an institution for teaching languages—the 
learned ones especially—according to the proper 
rules: and the term retained this signification in the 
reign of Elizabeth. Acquaintance with these lan- 
guages was then absolutely necessary as the key to 
other studies, —as very different acquirements are 
now. The times and the term have alike altered, A 
mercantile community has need of far other thana 
merely classical education of its youth. In the case 
of Blackburn, then, the course is clear:—it must 
get a new charter. A very liberal interpretation of 
the terms of the existing one might perhaps enable 
the trustees to add modern languages to their cata- 
logue of studies ;—but if they wish to widen the 
sphere of usefulness by including commercial in- 
struction in the preamble, they had better at once 
apply for a fresh authority than seek to amend the 
old one, which was framed with a view to a totally 
different set of circumstances. : 
The printed Report of the Astronomical Society 
mentions that an obelisk, sixty-four feet high, has been 
erected as a monument to Newton by the Rev. 

Charles Turnor, in the park of Stoke Rochford, Lin- 

colnshire,—the residence of his nephew, Christopher 

Turnor, Esq. Newton when a child went toa little 

day-school at Stoke,—which gives propriety to the 

site. ‘The inscription is as follows :—“ In memory of 

Sir Isaac Newton, who was born at Woolsthorpe, at 

adjoining hamlet, and received the first rudiments 

of his education, in the parish of Stoke. T his obelisk 
was erected by Charles Turnor, M.A., F.R.S., Pre- 
bendary of Lincoln, a.p. mpcccxtvit. May the 
habitants of the surrounding district recollect with 
pride that so great a philosopher drew his first breath 
in the immediate neighbourhood of this spot; and 
may such feelingslong be perpetuated by this mont 
ment, which records the veneration of posterity for 

the memory of that illustrious man !” , 

We see with pleasure that the Western Literary 
and Scientific Institution in Leicester Square—whic 
after an existence of more than twenty years, 
been obliged, as our readers know, to close its doors 
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in August last has found the means in a review of 
- circumstances and of the causes which may have 
” ted injuriously on them to reopen. A faith 
in the vitality of such institutions is a pledge of their 
success; and since that has been found to survive, 
amongst the friends of this establishment, the very 
examination Which arose out of doubt and discourage- 
ment—since the principle is recognized as intact 
among the circumstances that impeded it—we have 
confidence that so valuable an institution will not be 
yithdrawn from amongst the education resources 
that modern arrangements are more and more 
every day providing for the people. The most 
important portion of the valuable library which 
the Institution had accumulated has been pre- 
vrved to it—and additions of value have, we are 
informed, been made.—We sce, too, that the new 
trial given to the Greenock Artizan Club promises to 
reward the energy and benevolence which prompted 
it The feeling in favour of ‘the Institution iss pread- 
ing and deepening. A public soirée was held in the 
Assembly Rooms last week—Mr. William Chambers 
presiding; and in view of the strong expressions then 
wed as to the value of such an association, it is diffi- 
cult to contemplate the chance of failure for want of 
due support—By the way, speaking of artizans, we 
must not pass unnoticed one instance of their practical 
association which illustrates the new spirit that the 
age owes to literary institutions and mechanics’ insti- 
tutes, The working men of Birmingham have raised 
among themselves by subscription the noble sum of 
924), fora New Year's Offering towards the funds 
of the Queen’s Hospital in their town. 

The collection of fossils and minerals belonging to 
Mr, William Hutton of Neweastle-upon-Tyne has 
been offered for sale to the Natural History Society 
of Newcastle. ‘The Society, however, owing to the 
exhausted state of their funds, have been unable to 
purchase the whole; and are now in treaty for the 
fossils,and likely, it is said, to secure them. These, 
principally from the coal districts in the North, are 
thespecimens figured in Lindley and Hutton’s Fossil 
Flora; and the collection of minerals is known to 
many naturalists—having been deposited for some 
years in the Museum of the Natural History Society 
of Newcastle. 

We have received a long and somewhat angry letter 
from Mr. Bohn, the bookseller, in reply to certain ob- 
servations which we thought fit to make [ante, p. 65] 
on cheap reprints in general,—and on our allusion 
in connexion with the same subject to the new edition 
anounced of Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary of Painters’ and 
the contemplated edition of Walpole’s ‘ Anecdotes 
of Artin England.’ Mr. Bohn has read our remarks 
asifwe objected to the progress of cheap literature. 
He has therefore very seriously misapprehended our 
meaning and misrepresented our words. These were 
expressly that “cheap reprints of standard works 
where the sale is large must effect a good.” The 
whole drift of our remarks went to encourage the 
progress of cheap, well edited, and revised reprints. 
Mr. Bohn is really doing good service at times in 
his mere cheap reproduction of expensive works ; 
but when he supplies (as he now and then does) un- 
revised reprints of works that especially require a very 
Panstaking revision, he stands in the way of others 
able and willing to give us really well revised editions 
of the selfsame works, In the instances alluded 
to by us, however, it appears this is not the case. 
“So far,” says Mr. Bohn, “from reprinting Bryan's 
‘Dictionary of Painters’ in. its present imperfect 
Sate, the new edition is being carefully and exten- 
sively revised by a gentleman who combines both the 
iterary and practical knowledge requisite for the 
undertaking, and is, I have reason to believe, 
thoroughly competent. The ‘ Walpole,’ too, is in a 
Smilar position; and is being edited by a practised 
‘nter on Art—who has been so highly praised by 
your journal that I felt no hesitation in intrusting 
the work to his care. The name,” Mr. Bohn adds, 

of both editors will be given when the works are 
teady for publication.” All this seems satisfactory 
oh ay een we should have been aswell pleased 
sil hggrry be the competent persons ; and 
Obtained th so he Mr. Eohn told us that he had 
the ‘Wal a of Vertue’s MSS, for the revision of 
ond ig This was the point on which our 

The C Cre mace most emphatically to turn. 

Caleutta Englishman reports the particulars 





of a model and note presented at a recent meeting 
of the Asiatic Society in that city, by Capt. Fitz- 
gerald, of the Nizam’s service—in terms which are 
almost enough to tempt the least locomotive beyond 
seas, on the chance of picking up some of the gems 
of “Ormus or of Ind.” The note stated that about 
twelve or fourteen years ago a poor child was playing 
witha brightstone,— for which some one offered it eight 
annas. This excited the suspicions of the parents; 
and the stone was eventually found to be a dia- 
mond! It is now in the possession of His High- 
ness the Nizam; who purchased it for 70,000 rupees, 
though some pieces are stated to have been chipped 
off. If of good water, His Highness has a cheap 
bargain according to the usual estimated value of 
such stones. The model, which is in lead, is of the 
size of a small egg-plum (air) fruit,—drawn out at 
one end to a pear-shaped point, as is sometimes seen 
in pearls, and with a slice of one-fourth taken off 
from one side:—leaving still a very respectable lump 
of a diamond, notwithstanding any reasonable allow- 
ance for defects in it. It is much larger than a 
pigeon’s egg even now! 

The Academy of Moral and Political Sciences at 
Paris has chosen M. Walter to succeed the late M. 
Pinheiro Ferreira, in its section of legislation—the 
Abbé Rosnini in the room of M. de Galluppi, in 
philosophy —and Mr. Bancroft, the American 
historian, to supply the place of M,. Geyer—all as 
corresponding members. 

Dr. Wainewright, whose melancholy death from 
the bite of a rattlesnake we recorded a fortnight 
since, was it seems formerly a captain in the British 
service—but has been ten years resident in New York. 
He was, it is said, a physician of eminent standing— 
of high reputation in medical, literary, and scientific 
acquirements. The American papers supply many 
particulars respecting the singular catastrophe. The 
snake was about five feet in length—having twelve 
rattles. It was contained in a bex with spars over 
the top. “The Doctor was on his way home from 
the ship with the present, but stopped at the Broad- 
way-house to show the curiosity. The company 
present scemed to enjoy teasing and titating the 
snake, while the reptile kept whizzing its rattle at a 
furious rate. The box was opencd;—and now there 
being a fuir field, the reptile kept coiling and rearing 
itself in fierce defiance of its enemies. This display 
lasted some time ; when Dr. Wainewright touched 
the snake a few inches below the head, — ex- 
pecting that it could not bend its body sufficiently 
to bite. Ina moment it snapped,—and inflicted a 
wound on the first joint of the middle finger of the 
right hand.” A superficial excisionof the part was 
immediately made, the wound was cauterized with 
nitrate of sulphur, and a ligature was applied above 
the wrist. The hand began to swell immediately 
after the occurrence of the accident; and the disease 
progressed rapidly in its course to the forearm and 
arm. 
made their appearance until it reached what the 
faculty technically term the “axilla,” or armpit :— 
when immediately the pulse began to flag; and not- 
withstanding the continual application of stimulants, 
the pulse never rallied until about twelve o'clock, p.at. 
when death put a period to the Doctor's existence. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—NOTICE.—The celebrated 
picture of the INTERIOR of ST. MARK’S, at VENICE, is exhi- 
viting alone for ashorttime. It is seen under two aspects, Day 
and Night, and during the latter effect the Grand Machine Organ 
will perform the * Kyrie,’ from Mozart's Mass No. 12.—Open from 
Ten till Four. 





SOCIETIES 


Astronomicat.—Dec. 10.—Capt. W. H. Smyth, 
R.N.,V.P., in the chair.—Capt. F. Blackwood, R.N., 
was elected a Fellow. 

‘Flora.’ Observations. 
Hind—and Prof. Challis. 

Elements. By Mr. Hind. It appears that the 
period of revolution of Flora(about three and a quarter 
years) is considerably shorter than that of any other 
small planet. It is also less than that of Encke’s 
Comet, which has hitherto taken the lead after Mars, 
According to the latest and most accurate determina- 
tions of their elements, it appears probable that the 
small planets now have the following order with 
respect to mean distance from the sun :—Flora, Iris, 
Vesta, Hebe, Astriea, Juno, Ceres, Pallas. - 

Letter from the Rey. W. R. Dawes. 


By MM. Bishop and 


But no constitutional symptoms seem to have | 


For Greenwich mean midnight. By 


‘Hebe.’ Observations. By Prof. Challis—and 
Sir T. M. Brisbane. 

‘Tris.’ Observations, By Prof. Challis. 

Ephemeris, For 6" Greenwich mean time. By 
Mr. Hind, from M. d’Arrest’s Second Elements. 

‘Neptune.’ Observations. By Prof. Challis— 
and Sir T. M. Brisbane. 

Ephemeris, By Mr. Adams, 

‘Sweeping Ephemeris for the expected Comet of 
1264 and 1556... From Mr. Hind’s tables in the 
Monthly Notice for April 1847. 

‘Miss Mitchell's Comet.’ 
Prof. Challis. 

Elements. By Mr. Riimker—and Mr. N. Pogson. 

Ephemeris. By Mr. G. Riimker. 

*Colla’s Comet.’ Observations. By Prof. Challis 
—and Mr. Lassell. 

‘Annular Eclipse of Oct. 8-9, 1847, as observed 
at Bombay.’ 

‘ Beads in Annular Eclipses.’ By the Rev. Prof. 
Baden Powell. 

* Results deduced from the Occultations of Stars 
and Planets by the Moon. Observed at Cambridge 
Observatory from 1830 to 1835,’ By the Astronomer 
Royal. 


Observations. By 





Royat Institution.—Jan, 22._W.. R. Hamilton,. 
V.P. Treasurer, in the chair.—The Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, ‘On the Use of Hypothesis in 
Science.’ The object of Dr. Whewell’s discourse was 
to develope and enforce a conviction which his long- 
continued attention to the history and philosophy of 
science had impressed on his own mind, namely,, 
that indispensable as constant and careful experiment 
| is to the promotion of philosophy, so another ele- 
| ment beyond the mere accumulation of facts is 
equally needed to enable science to make any pro- 
| gress. This element is hypothesis. By way of in- 
| troduction to his remarks on the use of hypothesis, 
| Dr. Whewell cited the following maxim of Lord 
| Bacon: “Truth emerges from error sooner than 
| from confusion.” Hypothesis is necessarily a con- 
| nexion of facts. Erroneous and distorted this con- 
| nexion may be, but it must contain something of 

truth. Ill-connected facts may be manipulated in 
'a manner which is inapplicable to facts connected by 
'no bond or tie. Dr. Whewell then arranged his 

views of the utility of hypotheses under the following 
heads:—I. Hypotheses, if partly true, record facts in 
| @ connected form, and enable philosophers to calculate 
| the results of laws and to add new laws to old. The 
| ancient astronomical hypothesis of cycles, epicycles, 
| and excentrics was erroneous but valuable: it enabled 
| celestial phenomena to be connected with each other, 
| eclipses to be predicted, &c. Nor was this hypo- 
| thesis rejected until it was found inadequate to ex- 
| plain all the facts which the more exact observation 
of modern times elicited. In conclusion of this part 
| of the subject, a detailed account was given of the 

nature and history of this hypothesis; which, although 
| false, was so serviceable as to make it difficult to 
affirm whether its establishment or its overthrow con- 
| tributed the most to the advancement of astronomical 
science. —II. Hypotheses, which contain truth, by 
being compared with accumulating facts become so 
transformed that their truth is retained and their error 
| gradually eliminated. a. Thus, with respect to the 
orbit of the planet Mars, Kepler tried to mould the 
theory of epicycles so as to express the exact obser- 
vations of Tycho. After trying many forms of the 
hypothesis of epicycles, he found that the true orbit 
was an ellipse; but he also found that the old hypo- 
thesis might have been transformed into the ellipse. 
“What a fool was I,” he exclaimed, “ not to see that 
the epicycle might be the way to an ellipse!” 6. The 
hypothesis of the planets being carried round the sun 
in vortices was proved by Newton to be false ; but 
was long maintained, because when this hypothesis 
came to be put into mathematical language by the 
good mathematicians of the Cambrian school ( Ber- 
nouilli, &e.), no result of the supposed vortex re- 
mained except a force tending to a centre. The 
hypothesis of vortices was transformed into that of a 
central force. c. The hypothetical transit of fluid- 
calorie by conduction, as measured by La Place, be- 
| came transformed into a theory of vibrations by 
| Amp?re’s differential equations for such vibrations. 
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d. What is called the emission hypothesis of light | 


must be gradually made to pass into the undulatory 
hypothesis if it be modified so as to explain, or even 
to express, the facts. For this purpose we must have 
interferences of rays, fits or cycles of vibrations, 
side or transverse vibrations, circular properties, 
which are compound transverse vibrations. And 
thus the emission theory, if still held, could be ¢rans- 
formed into the undulatory theory. Dr. Whewell 
next proceeded to enumerate departments of philo- 
sophy in which, according to his judgment, a sound 
hypothetical manner of stating facts was still needed. 
—1. The laws of the circular polarization of light. 
Hypothetical explanations of the process of this cir- 
cular polarization have to acertain extent been given 
by Fresnel; and for crystalline bodies, though difti- 
cult, is conceivable. Moreover, there is in certain 
specimens of quartz a twist, apparently followed 
by the observed polarization, which helps to 
make the hypothetical twisting of the plane of 
polarization conceivable. The more difficult case 
is that of fluids, It is hard to conceive how their 
particles can give a twist to the planes of polari- 
gation in every possible direction of incident light. 
Here any hypothesis which would express the facts 
must be valuable. The phenomena suggest the 
idea of the particles being burr-shaped,—i. e. as if 
they were globules formed of radiating crystals. 
But the most perplexing case of all is that presented 
by the twist given to the planes of polarization by 
magnetism (as in Faraday’s well-known experiments 
on the magnetism of light); for here the ray appears 
twisted in the same direction in whatever way the 
current travels.—2. Hypothesis is also needed in re- 
gard to the atomic constitution of bodies—i. e. with 
respect to the figure which atoms assume in space. 
The requisite conditions of such a hypothesis were 
illustrated by diagrams. If the particles of the same 
and of different atoms were properly arranged, there 
ought to be found a chemical, corresponding to the 
mechanical, symmetry of the resulting crystal.—3. 
Hypotheses respecting the tides. Having referred 
to the co-tidal lines described in his ‘ Researches on 
the Tides,’ communicated to the Royal Society, Dr. 
Whewell remarked that it was extremely difficult to 
draw these lines so as to be continuous, as seen in the 
Atlantic Ocean,—while in the Pacific the phenomena 
seem full of contradictions. But even supposing 
the co-tidal lines of the Atlantic or Pacific deter- 
mined, still an hypothesis is needed to explain the 
movement of the water; and such an hypothesis 
would be exceedingly difficult to frame.—4. Some 
distinct hypothesis is needed respecting the usual 





form of the Aurora Borealis, which may explain the 

low northern arch, the dark space below, the upright | 
beams above, the confused indications of parallax, | 
and the like. Such a hypothesis was suggested | 
merely as a first trial__Dr. Whewell concluded his | 
discourse by indicating in what way hypothesis | 
could be most effectually applied to subjects of | 
scientific inquiry. He suggested that at the outset 
of such inquiry a distinction must be drawn between 
conscious and unconscious hypothesis. Unconscious 
hypothesis is necessarily introduced when vague 
facts, and those which involve some assumption on 
the part of the observer, are to be described. This 
happens when ts are given of the phenomena 
of disease or of organization. In these cases the 
description is coloured by unconscious hypothesis. 
This proves that a more exact mode of describing, 
defining and distributing elementary facts is needed. 
Hypothesis becomes conscious when the elementary 
facts are capable of being reduced to law, quantity, 
and measure:—such as mechanical, optical, crystal- 
line, and magnetical phenomena,—the mode in which 
heat exists in bodies,—what, in respect to relation 
of particles, is the difference between solid, fluid and | 
gaseous consistence. Applying these principles to | 
Leonardo da Vinci's quaint, but most significant, say- 
ing that, in science, “ Facts were the soldiers, but 
Theory the general,” Dr. Whewell remarked that in 
vague subjects (the subjects of unconscious hypo- 
thesis) the soldiers had to be disciplined, whereas, 
in the measured subjects (those of conscious hypo- 
thesis) the philosopher found disciplined soldiers at 
his hand, and all he had to do was to maneeuvre and 
to lead them on. Dr. Whewell said that some of 
the greatest discoverers of our time feel that they 
are, as it were, inclosed in a dark chamber, with a 











world of light beyond the walls, and only a few stray 
beams penetrating through chinks; but even to those 
indications of truth we are not to close our eyes. 
We are but to study the images of real objects which 
are thus produced; and from them, though distorted 
and perhaps inverted, we may expect to acquire 
some knowledge of that world of truth into which 
we hope to emerge. 


GroLocicaL.—Jan. 19.—Sir H. T. De la Beche 
in the chair.—A paper ‘On the Agate Quarries of 
Oberstein,’ by W. J. Hamilton, Esq., Sec. G.S. was 
read. ‘The village of Oberstein is situate in the valley 
of the Nahe on the road from Bingen to Saarbruck, 
and about thirty miles from Kreuznach. In the 
valley is seen the coarse red conglomerate which 
forms the basis of the sedimentary formations of the 
district, but near the village overlies and laps round 
protruding masses of amygdaloidal trap and por- 
phyry. Below Kirn, it is covered by sandstones 
and blue shales which, often broken through by trap 
rocks, extend into the great basin of Mayence; and are 
there covered by the tertiary formations in which 
organic remains are so abundant. Near Oberstein, 
the conglomerate contains veins of imperfect agate 
or chalcedony of a honey yellow or reddish colour, 
which by means of certain processes is made to assume 
the deep red of the carnelian. These, however, are not 
the real quarries of the celebrated Oberstein agates, 
which come from the hills near Idal about two miles 
distant. The intervening country consists of a red- 
dish brown trap, forming lofty cliffs, and containing 
numerous vesicular cavities filled with zeolites, calc 
spar, and other mineral substances. Beyond Idal is 
a greenish-brown trap rock; some portions of which 
are softer than the others, and contain nodules from 
an inch to a foot in length, which are filled with 
chalcedony or agate. In an escarpment of this rock 
are the real agate quarrics. The smaller agates are 
solid, being completely filled with a compact pale 
ash grey chalcedonic mass. The larger ones are 
invariably hollow; the outer circumference consist- 
ing of layers of the same pale grey chalcedony, lined 
with botryoidal mamellations, or imperfect quartz 
crystals. The large nodules are found compressed, 
flattened out, and elongated, marking a peculiar 
action during the time of their formation. It is the 
outer portion of the agate which is used for orna- 
mental purposes; and the workmen have learnt to 
change their colour, some becoming dark brown or 
chocolate, others zoned with alternate layers of black 
and white, or brown and white, like the onyx or 
sardonyx of antiquity,—not a few of which seem to 
have been produced in the same way. 





Borantcat.—Jan. 7.—J. E. Gray, Esq. President, 
in the chair.—Five new Members were elected, and 
various donations were announced.—Dr. Plauchou 
communicated some remarks * On Ulmus, chiefly | 
concerning the British Species.” He stated the 
result of his investigation of the genus to be the 
conviction that all British elms are referable to two 





species, Ulmus campestris and U.montana: the former | 
distinguishable by the seed being placed near the 

apex of the winged fruit, the outline of which thus | 
becomes more or less obovate—the latter by the seed | 
being about or below the middle of the fruit, which | 
thus becomes elliptical. 


HorticcutturaL.—Jan. 18.—J. J. Blandy, Esq., 
in the chair.—The Countess of Newborough, C. W. 
Strickland, and M. Favell, Esqs., were elected Fel- 
lows.—Of novelties, Messrs. Veitch sent a little half 
shrubby purplish lilac-flowered species of Hindsia (?) 
raised from seeds sent by Mr. W. Lobb from the 
Organ Mountains of Brazil. Judging from its pre- 
sent appearance we should say that, though pretty, 
it can only be classed among plants of a third-rate 
character. Blossoming as it does at this season, it 
may, however, form a useful addition to our winter 
flowering plants, more especially if it prove to be a 
free bloomer, which it appears to be. At Exeter it 
has been found to succeed in a moderately warm 
greenhouse.—Mr. Glendinning sent a new Gesner- 
wort, resembling G. hondensis or breviflora. — Of 
fruit, from Mr. Vick, of Chichester, came a sample 
of Black Hamburgh Grapes, being part of 7 lb. 
which were cut on the 16th instant from a vine 
growing on the south front of his dwelling-house. 





Last season being somewhat unfavourable to ripening | 


CJan, 9 
grapes in the open air, in order to accelerate ti 
process some cucumber lights were placed oyer 
in a sloping direction, and this, with the addition 
a net suspended from the lights, was all the a 
tion they received. The grapes exhibited were gy, 
ripe and well coloured. - 


ZooLoaicat.—Jan. 11.—W. Yarrell, 
in the chair.—Prof. Owen read a paper *On th, 
Beaks and Skulls of Dinornis, Palapteryx, and oth 
large apparently extinct Birds of New Zealand.’ i 
the course of which he demonstrated that icon 
jecture thrown out in his second Memoir on rf 
of the existence of two genera among the remaig, 
then under consideration, was now amply confirmel 
The beak of Palapteryx is decidedly Struthious, Th, 

: gigi . The 
beak and skull of Dinornis differ very essentially 
from any form either recent or extinct; and were 
evidently of enormous proportional power, After 3 
careful and detailed examination of the crania Of these 
genera, of which most fortunately there are two nearly 
perfect examples, Prof. Owen directed the attention 
of the meeting to the cranium of a bird found jy 
exactly the same state as the preceding, and unde 
the same conditions, which bears the closest affinity 
to the existing Porphyrio,—still abundant in Ney 
Zealand and parts of Australia. In bulk, hor. 
ever, it is nearly four times larger. To this fom 
Prof. Owen gives the name Notornis. The fourth 
form which was exhibited he referred to the existing 
genus Nestor. It was indicated by an entire upper 
mandible. The paper was illustrated by drawings; 
and the bones which formed the subject of them wee 
exhibited on the table by the courtesy of Dr. Mantell, 
for whom they had been collected by his son, Mr, 
Walter Mantell, of Wellington, New Zealand, The 
collection formed by Mr. Mantell—which is of muc 
larger extent than any previously transmitted to this 
country—is almost entirely from the volcanic sani 
of Waingongoro, and the bones are consequently in 
a very different condition. Many of them are a 
perfect as if they had just been taken from the mace 
rating tub; and the great number which Mr. Mantel 
has succeeded in recovering will enable Prof. Owe 
to elaborate the structure of these interesting bins 
with a degree of completeness which could scarcely 
have been hoped for when the idea of these gre 
relics of the gigantic bird race of Polynesia firs 
dawned upon the world in 1839. Dr. Mantel gare 
a lucid account of the circumstances and locality ia 
which the remains were found; and expressed his 
readiness to afford an opportunity of examining the 
whole series to any members of the society, who were 
desirous of availing themselves of his offer.—The 
business concluded with a short paper by Mr. L 
Reeve, ‘On a new genus of Molluscs, which he cali 
Fastigiella:’ and a continuation of Mr. Gould’ 
arrangement of the Trochilide,—in which he che 
racterized some new species from the Cordillera d 
the Andes. 


EntomotocicaL.—Jan. 3.—W. Spence, Esq., Pre: 
sident, in the chair.—Mr. J. O. Westwood exhibited 
various larve infesting the truffle; including those 
several dipterous insects, and of Leiodes cinnamomes, 
communicated to him by Lady Braybrooke. Healy 
exhibited a drawing of the last-named larva wil 
magnified details.—Mr. Bond communicated a not 
from Mr. Thurnall on the fall of a flight of Palit 
genia virgo, which, from their numbers, had the a 
pearance of a snow storm.—Mr. Ingpen exhibiteds 
very minute coccideous insect covered with broad 
scales, probably the larva of a Calypticus, withs 
highly magnified drawing thereof.—Capt. Parry real 
the descriptions of some new exotic beetles: 
Mr. Westwood read the descriptions of a ert 
of new exotic Diptera belonging to the fauly 
Acroceridee. 


Exq., VP, 


Dinornis, 








Institution or Civit Excincers.—Jan. 11 
J. Rennie, President, in the chair.—The first meet 
of the session was held on Tuesday evening: whet! 
paper was read descriptive of Mr. Frederick Ransom! 
process for making artificial stone. Broken pieces 
silica (common flint) being subjected fora time 
the action of caustic alkali boiling under pressure 
a close vessel, forms a transparent silicated solutic. 
which is evaporated to a specific gravity of 1,600 (i 
tilled water being 1,000) and is then intimately ™ 
with given proportions of well washed sand, b 
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= nite, or other materials of different degrees of 
ferdness The paste thus constituted, after being 
ressed into moulds, from which the most delicate 
P ressionsare readily received, is subjected to a red 
a in a stove or kiln; by which operation the free 
or uncom 
the excess of a 


bined silica of the raw materials unites with 


Ikali existing in the solution,—thus 
j mi-vitreous compound, and rendering the 
torical stone perfectly insoluble. This production 
must evidently be adaptable to a comprehensive 
range of objects for decorative art and architectural 
rposes, — busts, vases, flooring-tiles, steps, balus- 
Pedes, mouldings, capitals, shafts and bases of columns, 
&e. ke. Even grinding-stones and whet-stones for 
gcythes have been made. It was stated to be already 
extensively manufactured at Ipswich, and to admit of 
extensive application where elaborately carved stone 
would be too expensive. , ; 

Mr. Richmond exhibited and explained an engine 
counter manufactured by him on an improved prin- 
. A 18.--Sir J. Rennie, President, in the chair. 
_The following gentlemen were elected to form the 
Council for the ensuing year:—J. Field, President ; 
W. Cubitt, J. M. Rendel, J. Simpson, and R. Ste- 
henson, M.P., Vice Presidents ; J. F. Bateman, G. P. 

idder, I. K. Brunel, J. Cubitt, J. Locke, M.P., J. 
Miller, W. C. Mylne, T. Sopwith, J. R. M‘Clean, and 
€. May, Members; and J. Clutton and T. H. Wyatt, 
Associates._The Report showed that the progress of 
the society was steadily good. Telford Medals were 
resented to Messrs. Jackson, Richardson, Murray, 
Glynn and Frodsham; and to the former two gentle- 
men Council premiums of books were added. Telford 

miums of books were also awarded to Messrs. 

liott, Heppel, Shears and Masters for their com- 
munications during the past session. Memoirs were 
ivenof thedeceased membersand associates—Messrs, 
Thom, Giles, Lipkens, Mushet, Reynolds, Holtzapffel, 
Evans, Watkinsand Ball. The Council then alluded 
to the retiring of Sir J. Rennie from the post of Pre- 
sident which he had filled for the last three years. 
Before leaving the chair Sir J. Rennie addressed 
the meeting on the selection of the President, and 
impressed upon them the claims of Mr. Field. He 
then examined the relative positions of the Civil 
Engineers and of the Government Boards and Com- 
missioners, which had appeared to clash more than 
was desirable. This he showed not to arise from 
any of the acts of the Civil Engineers—who had ever 
been willing to afford their best assistance to the 
Government in any capacity. He urged that it 
would be for the interest of Government to take 
advantage of the talent, energy and practical skill of 
the Civil Engineers, by whom they had ever been 
Well served, rather than incur the hazard and expense 
of forming a corps that would require more time for 
educating than could be afforded in these active times, 
when even hesitation is perdition. 

Iysitute oF British ARrcuitTects.—Jan. 10.—C. 
Fowler, V.P., in the chair—_M. de Caumont,of C aen, 
and Signor Bonucci, director of the excavations at 
Pompeii, &c.,were elected honorary and corresponding 
Members; and Messrs. C. H. Howell, T. Y, Kimp- 
ton, and G. B. Williams, Associates.—Mr. Layard 
gave an interesting account of the peculiar construc- 
tion of the edifices now in ruins at Nineveh. He 
more particularly mentioned the positive use of the 
arch; stating that one small chamber was perfectly 
vaulted with unburnt bricks,—the diameter of the 
arch being 13 or 14 feet, and the form semi-circular. 
Another curious fact mentioned was the existence 
of cramps of iron of a dovetailed form at each end, 
Vhich had been used to connect the slabs of the in- 
temal walls. The bas-reliefs now in the British 

useum were found by Mr. Layard under earth 
Which had been used as a burial place, in Mr. Layard’s 
opinion, 700 years B.c. Some beams of mulberry 
tree were discovered. A large drain had been con- 
structed in each chamber leading to a main sewer 
outside the building. 

- Poynter read a paper ‘On Ornamental Leather 
angings.’ He stated that this material was used 
masimilar way by the Egyptians 900 years B.c.; 
but he principally confined his remarks to the use 
—_ it since the 16th century—as, during that 
ms bag following century, it was extensively used 

7 the richer classes_its manufacture being prin- 





cipally at Venice and in Flanders. From the latter 
country it was introduced into France:—but it is 
doubtful if it was ever manufactured in England. 
Leather hangings never entirely superseded tapestry 
or wood pannelling. The best leather was made from 
goats’ or calves’ skins, ingeniously connected together; 
and the surface was silyered over previously to being 
painted. The effect of gold was produced by a varnish 
of yellow colour laid on the silver. The embossing 
was done by the pressure from dies; the minute 
ornaments being produced by tools —the method 
corresponding to that adopted by bookbinders of the 
present day. Among the various specimens of this 
rich style of decoration exhibited, and belonging to 
Mr. Pratt of Bond-street, was a large and valuable 
hanging of the 17th century, representing the 
meeting of Antony and Cleopatra, richly painted 
and eleborately finished in all the details of the 
dresses and other portions of the figures which are 
the size of life. Mr. Poynter alluded to fine examples 
to be seen at Chatsworth and other mansions in 
England; and particularly described a series of 
leather pannels at Rouen which are in a state of per- 
fect preservation. 

Jan, 24.—C. Fowler, V.P., in the chair.—Mr. W. 
W. Deane and Mr. H. Hodges were elected Asso- 
ciates.Amongst the donations was a piece of Roman 
mosaic pavement, presented by Mr. J. Wallen, who 
discovered it nine feet below the surface of the earth, 
in making excavations for a building at the corner of 
Wood Street and Gresham Street.—Mr. Donaldson 
read a paper entitled, ‘Notes of a Short Visit to 
Caen, with Remarks on its Quarries, Stone and 
Buildings, and a word or two on Arras.’ After 
describing the qualities of the various beds in the 
quarries at Ranville and other places in the vicinity 
of Caen, Prof. Donaldson alluded to the durability 
of this stone as evinced by the perfect state of the 
public and other buildings, spires, monuments, &c. 
in that city. After giving a slight sketch of the 
principal buildings at Arras, he called attention to 
the specimens of the Gothic and Renaissance styles, 
to be met with in that town, through which the railway 
to Paris now passes. A discussion took place on the 
comparative qualities and durability of Caen and 
other stones. The chairman announced the decease 
of Mr. C. Dyer, Fellow, the architect of the Victoria 
Rooms, and many other public and private buildings, 
at Clifton and Bristol. 

Arcn£oLoaicat InstituTe.—Jan. 7.—The Dean 
of Westminster in the chair.—The names of seven 
new subscribing members were announced; and 
several valuable presents were laid on the table. 
The Secretary read the following letter from the 
Earl of Malmesbury, in answer to the memorial of 
the Committee of the Institute against the proposed 
removal of the rood-screen in the ancient conventual 
church at Christchurch, Hants, already referred to 
in this paper [ante, p. 41].— 

Heron Court, Jan. 2, 1848. 

Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of the 
resolutions passed by the Central Committee of the Archeo- 
logical Institute, referring to the projected alterations in 
Christchurch Church, 1 beg you will assure the gentlemen 
who composed that Committee that it is through no want 
of respect towards them that I must decline submitting 
their representations to the Christchurch Committee, but 
because I do not find any one of their names upon the list 
of rate-payers or subscribers who are personally concerned 
and interested in the matter. If our Committee were to 
entertain the numerous and conflicting advices which they 
receive from indifferent persons they would be led into end- 
less and fruitless discussions. The Archxological Society 
may rest assured that the strict forms required by the law 
will be observed before any alterations be commenced. 
With respect to their resolutions, I would take the liberty 
to observe, that the Society has been misinformed as to all 
the facts upon which their first reason is founded ; that their 
second and third reasons are in concurrence with the opinion 
of many of the subscribers, and are entitled to the most 
deliberat ‘ideration ; that the fourth reason seems less 

I ial, i h as the removal of the rood-screen 
would enable the spectator to choose his own distance for 
viewing the altar,—and that it is impossible to assert with 
any certainty what were the original details projected by 
the founder.—I remain, &c., MALMESBURY. 

Mr. Winston read a paper ‘On the Painted Glass 
in the East Window of Bristol Cathedral,’—which 
has been lately repaired by the Dean and Chapter. 
The window is a Jesse window, having each of its 
lower lights filled with two oval pannels formed by 
the branches of a vine and each containing a figure. 
In the upper tier of lower lights are representations 
of the Crucifixion, of the Virgin Mary, and of St. 











John the Evangelist; and above the crucifix is the 
Divine Person in the attitude of Benediction. This 
last is entjrely a modern figure; but there is every rea- 
son to suppose thatit is in accordance with the original 
design. In the tracery lights above these figures are 
various heraldic achievements; but there are no 
heraldic borders of any sort in the window, except a 
border of yellow fleur-de-lis on a blue ground which 
occurs in three of the lower lights. Mr. Winston gave 
it as his opinion that this window is of the commence- 
ment of the reign of Edward III.; and that the four 
side windows of the choir are of the latter part of the 
reign of Edward IT. 

Mr. Hudson Turner read a paper ‘On a large 
Collection of unpublished Letters of Edward IL., 
when Prince of Wales, recently discovered in the 
Chapter House at Westminster.’ These docu- 
ments throw much light on the personal character 
of the Prince,—and show that generally speaking he 
was not on the best of terms with his father. Among 
them is a letter addressed to the Queen, praying her 
to intercede with the King to allow the Prince to 
have as one of his “ valets” Perot Gaveston. This 
is perhaps the earliest mention (1306) of the name 
of that celebrated favourite. The Prince's musical 
taste is shown in various directions for the purchase 
of musical instruments. One letter is particularly 
curious :—he sends his “ Rhymer,” a certain Robert, 
to the Prior of Shrewsbury, praying that he may be 
taught the minstrelsy of the “ crowther,” or fiddle, 
by a musician in the Prior's service. There are 
many letters showing the corrupt administration of 
justice, and illustrating the subject of church patron- 
age at the commencement of the 14th century. 

Mr. Gomonde, of Cheltenham, communicated 
some observations on ai example of the domestic 
architecture of the 15th century at Birt’s Morton, 
Worcestershire; illustrated by drawings. 

A paper was read, by Mr. Cosmo Innes, ‘On two 
ancient Effigies in the Conventual Church of Arbroath 
in Scotland ;’ one of which is supposed to represent 
William the Lion, and the other being the figure of 
a bishop. The date of these sculptures appears to 
be the close of the 15th century. 

Mr. Goldie, of York, sent a drawing of the founder's 
tomb in Gilling Church, Yorkshire: an interesting 
and unpublished example of a class of sepulchral 
memorials of which the tomb of Sir William de 
Staunton, in Staunton Church, Notts—engraved in 
Stothard’s ‘ Monumental Effigies’\—presents the ordi- 
nary type. 

The Secretary read a letter from the Rev. C. W. 
Bingham, of Melcombe, in Dorset, on a peculiar 
covenant ina farm lease of the reign of Edward III., 
providing for the proper manuring of the land. The 
farm consisted of twenty-four acres, and the rent 
reserved was the half of the produce of all grain 
growing thereon. 

Among the antiquities exhibited to the meeting 
were nine large brass coins of the Emperors Maxi- 
mian, Diocletian, and Constantius, in fine preservation 
—part of a large number found last summer at 
Little Malvern.—Mr. J. Talbot exhibited a fine 
specimen of the Celtic sword, found in Ireland, and 
an ornamented mace of office of the 16th century.— 
A spear-head of bone and other early British remains 
were sent by Mr. Adamson, of Newcastle.—Major 
Macdonald exhibited a fine collection of antique 
rings and other objects of interest, collected by him 
during his travels in the East.—Mr. Nightingale 
sent for inspection a reliquary, with a silver chain 
attached, taken from the neck of a skeleton in the 
churchyard of St. Dunstan’s, Fleet-street, in 1831, 
and appearing to be of eastern workmanship:—also a 
box-wood case for a pair of knives, curiously and 
richly carved with the story of the Prodigal Son, the 
works of mercy, and the twelve apostles, with the 
date 1602 and the initials of the owner or carver. 





DeconaTivE ARt.—Jan. 14.-This and two pre- 
vious meetings, on the 24th of Nov. and 10th of Dec. 
in last year, were occupied with the reading of a 
paper ‘On the Recent Decorations of the Lyceum 
and Drury Lane Theatres,’ by Mr. Laugher—and 
discussions thereon. 





Asiatic.—Jan. 8.—Prof. Wilson, in the chair.— 
H. Borrodaile, Esq., was elected a resident member. 
—The Secretary read a paper ‘On the Paper Cur- 
rency and Banking System of Fooh-chow-foo, in 
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China;’ communicated by R. Alcock, Esq., the 
British Consul at Shing-hai. It is well known that 
paper money has been for centuries used in China; 
and treatises on the ancient practice have appeared 
by European-Chinese scholars. But we have here, we 
believe, for the first time a detail of the practical 
working of a part of the system by a gentleman who 
has been placed in a position to see its action and 
results. It appears that the Government system of 
r money, from various causes—more especially 
the bad faith of rulers and want of confidence in 
the people—gradually grew out of use more than 
two centuries ago, and that no attempts have since 
been made to revive it. But the Chinese people, 
seeing the real value of the expedient, have kept it 
up among themselves as a regular trade depending 
only on.the personal credit of the parties exercising 
it, without any support or guarantee by the autho- 
rities. A want of uniformity in the system necessarily 
follows,—and the paper of one part of the country 
will be of no value in a distant quarter. The de- 
scription of the trade of Fooh-chow-foo, therefore, will 
possibly be found to suit that place only. It is 
understood that until within a recent period the 
paper money of Fooh-chow-foo was merely a plan, by 
parties known to each other, of giving notes-of-hand 
when cash was scarce, and these notes were taken 
only by such parties ;—that it was not until some 
considerable interval had elapsed that the issue of 
such notes became a separate occupation ;—and that, 
until about fifty years ago the trade was but small. 
At that period it began to grow into favour; by 1815 
notes of all amounts were in circulation: and paper 
is now nearly the sole circulating medium of the 
entire province,—the native coin being almost wholly 
superseded. The unrestricted way in which any one 
may issue notes has at times led to an over-issue and 
consequent depreciation; but the great competition 
resulting has had on the whole a good effect,—and 
by giving the public a choice out of a large number, 
it has confined all transactions of any considerable 
amount to parties in whom the public confidence 
could be safely reposed. From the nature of the 
security, these banks cannot assist the merchant in 
the remittance of money to distant places; nor do 
they take money on deposit for making payments 
by cheque. They will take deposits, paying interest 
at 94 per cent.,—-but only asa personal favour ; and 
they require the whole deposit to be retained or with- 
drawn in one amount. But this appears not to be 
the case in the more northern provinces. The bank- 
ing establishments of the city and suburbs are 
reckoned by hundreds; but the number of those of 
any stability is about thirty, with capitals varying 
from 500,000 to upwards of a 1,000,000 dollars 
each. This wealthy class forms a distinct body, 
which by co-operation regulates the market. Their 
notes are very rarely below par; they pass current 
with all parties; and they are readily cashed by any 
of the body. These bankers keep some twenty men 
in their general employ whose business it is to attend 
the markets, and to report to their employers every- 
thing that is passing; and the bankers upon their 
reports determine the relative prices of notes, bullion, 
and dollars. A considerable part of the business of 
the bankers is the refining of silver for payment 
of taxes to the government,—which must always be 
done in ingots of a certain size and purity; and a} 
pretty large per centage is allowed to them for this | 
trouble. They also make a good profit by making 
similar payments to the custom-house for merchants, 
whose payments are required to be made in the same | 
way. Another source of profit is derived from the | 
pawnbrokers’ shops,—which are very numerous in | 
China. These establishments receive a high interest | 
for their loans; and they generally refuse anything | 
in repayment but copper cash and bank notes; and | 
each shop has its own banker, whose notes alone it | 
will receive. Such a connexion is obviously pro- | 
fitable; and no banker can carry on a large trade 
without one. Some bankers have pawnbrokers’ shops | 
of their own ; and one is known to have opened five | 
in different parts of the city. Bankruptciesare very | 
rare,—and are almost confined to the smaller banks. 
They are usually settled by private arrangement, 
without reference to the authorities; and the de- 
faulters have in most instances paid 10s. or 12s. in 
the pound. Forgery is seldom practised,—and only 
for small notes, The highest punishment is trans- 








portation to the distance of 1,000 miles; but it is | 


more usually imprisonment or corporal castigation. 
In one instance a notorious forger, who had been 
several times prosecuted, was taken into the pay of 
the body; and he continues at this moment in their 
pay, being a very effective instrument in detecting 
the impositions of others. The bank notes are longer 
but much narrower than ours. They are surrounded 
by an elaborate border studded with sentences re- 
commendatory of the firm,—which gives them a 
pretty appearance. They are usually printed from 
copperplates; but some of the smaller banks find it 
more economical to use the ordinary wooden blocks. 
They represent copper cash, dollars, or sycee ; and 
vary in value from about Is. 3d. each to above 1002. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
TveEs. Linnean Society. 8, P.M. 
— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘On the Drainage and 
Sewerage of Bristol,’ by Mr. J. Green. 
Geologica! Society, half-past 8. 
- Society of Arts, 8.—General Meeting. 
TuuR. Society of Antiquaries, 8. 
— Zoological Society, 3.—General Business. 
— Royal Society, half-past 8. 
— Royal Academy, 8.—Mr. Cockerell ‘On Architecture.’ 
Fri. Archzological Institute, 4. 
- Botanical Society, 8. 
= Royal Institution, half-past 8.—Mr. Lyell ‘On Fossil Foot- 
marks of Reptile in Coal Formation of Alleghany Moun- 


WED. 


tains.’ 
Asiatic Society, 2. 








FINE ARTS 

Gallery of the Imperial and Royal Academy of Fine 
Arts at Florence. 
by an Artistic Society, and illustrated by Distin- 


dell’ I. e Reale Accademia, §c. Florence.] London: 

Hering & Remington. 

In an age when the windows of our publishers and 
printsellers are crowded with modern portraiture, 
transcripts from tableaux de genre,and travelling views, 
it is a relief to look on the continuation of this valu- 
able work. The six concluding numbers are now 
before us:—and we earnestly recommend them to 
the consideration of the English student. 

How sublime and simple is that ‘ Transfiguration’ 
by Giotto !—one of the series painted for the sacristy 
of Sta. Croce,—and the original, it may be averred, 
of many a subsequent treatment.—To what master 
can the student better refer for a purifying influence 
than to the saintly Dominican, Frate Angelico, and 
his ‘ Agony in the Garden,’ here rendered? How 
tender and sweet are the expressions of the heads of 
those three apostles, in various states of repose !— 
how delicate and sensitive the hands and feet—and 


“of San Antonio’—much resembling Angel 








i 

pure and exhibiting great probability and artlessney 
in the design, is wanting in the appearance of i 
and inspiration.—Our notice must conclude by refer. 
ring to Massaccio’s ‘ St. Anne, the Virgin and Thfany’. 
a work giving but slight presage of theso specialities 
which made some of the artist’s later works objects 
of general study and imitation. 





Fine Art Gossir.—The Trustees of the Na 
tional Gallery, it is said, have just made arrange. 
ments for the occupation of premises in which to 
lodge temporarily the Vernon Collection of British 
Pictures—so that they may be immediately acces. 
sible to the public. It is to be hoped that’ no long 
time will be lost by the proper parties in Providing 
for their permanent lodgement. The place at present 
adopted is Denew’s Auction Room, at the top of 
Charles Street, Berkeley Square. It is situated jp 
an obscure nook at the end of the left-hand side of 
the street, near Chesterfield Street, May Fair :—mog 
ae of the way, inaccessible, and very difficult to 

nd. 

Report speaks highly of a set of drawings, portraits 
of the Royal Children, which have been executed by 
Mr. Dyce at Windsor Castle as preparatory to their 


, introduction in some fresco pictures which he has in 
| progress at Osborne House. In this enduring ma. 
| terial we have had transmitted to us in many a 


Publishel wih C toed princely edifice in Italy the form and lineaments of 
ublished with Copperplates | 


important personages who have figured on the theatre 


: f 
| of the world and in the recording page of history, 
guished and Intelligent Italian Writers—[ Galleria | ™ 2 


In the apartments of the Vatican we have the Borgia 
—in Mantua, at the Palazzi Ducale and del Te, the 
Gonzagas. The Bentivogli Portraits in the chapel 
of a church at Bologna are well known to travellers: 
—and we may add a few more instances. We have 
portraits of Cosimo de’ Medici— Pater patrie—ané 
of his family by Benozzo Gozzoli in the fresco of 
the Torre di Babele in the Campo Santo at Pisa—or 
Messer Carlo de’ Medici by Fra Fillippo Lippi in the 
Duomo at Prato—of Dante by Giotto in the Bargello 
at Florence—of Savonarola at St. Marco—the Sas- 
setti and other portraits of distinguished persons by 
Ghirlandajo at Florence—the eminent people of his 
day by Simone Memmiin the Capella dei Spagnuoli. 
a portrait of himself and of Fra Angelico by LucaSig- 
norelli in the Duomo of Orviete—and (as the crown- 
ing example of all) Pope Julius the Second, Mare 
Antonio, and the people of the Court, in the ‘ Helio 
dorus,’ by Raffaelle. 

Mr. Horsley delivered a lecture On Colour’ to the 


how beautifully cast and drawn the draperies !— | students of the School of Design, at Somerset House, 
‘The Burial of Christ,’ by the same, is full of pathos | on Friday the 21st inst. The lecture was well attended 
—and seems to have inspired the subsequent treat- | the matter itself was generally good and to the 
ments of the same subject in one of the roomsof the | point—and the room was hung with several pictures 


Pitti, by Perugino, Fra Bartolommeo, and Andrea 
del Sarto—as well as that by Francia in our own 
National Gallery.—‘ The Adoration of the Magi’ 
may also be quoted as an instance of the same artist's 
peculiar powers. The combination in the principal 
group, where one of the Magi performs his devotion 
to the Virgin and Child, is simple, yet expressive; 
and the single figure of St. Bernardino da Siena is a 
perfect exemplification of holy character, not in the 
sense of asceticism and rigour, but in that of con- 
templative and happy repose. The head of Savona- 
rola, by Fra Bartolommeo, his brother monk, is a 
most interesting counterfeit of the high-spirited 
reformer.—* The Agony in the Garden,’ by Perugino, 
has the purity, without the amenity, of Angelico— 
while it is more mannered, It exhibits those expres- 
sional treatments,even to precise casts of drapery, which 
in his scholar Raphael constitute what the learned 
call the first manner of “ the divine painter.” The 
same artist’s ‘ Pieta’ or ‘ Dead Christ’ will be recog- 
nised as another counterpart of the Francia in our 
Gallery to which we have before alluded—the pre- 
scriptive orderings of which are in no slight degree 
ascribable to such dogmas as the priests, who were 
the parties commissioning, imposed on the painter. 
Yet out of this apparent disadvantage the display 
of variety has been obtained; and the very tax on 
the artist’s invention has provoked a large amount of 
originality.—* The Adoration of the Shepherds’ ren- 
ders all Ghirlandajo’s disposition for matter of fact; 
and can not be considered a favourable example of 
the master—better known ashe is at Florence in the 
tribune of Sta. Maria Novella.—Pesellino’s ‘ Miracle 





by Edwin Landseer and Mulready, lent to the lecturer 
by that true patron of English Art Mr. John Sheep- 
shanks. Some clever novel diagrams designed by 
Mr. Burchett, one of the masters of the School, 
attracted a good deal of attention:—but the chief 
novelty of the night was four Academy drawings 
from the life made by Mr. Mulready with that fine 
and faithful eye for which he has long been famous 
We were glad to observe, on the same occasion, that 
the collection of good examples belonging to the 
School has received of late some important additions. 
We understand that Messrs. F. R. Lee and Sidney 
Cooper are engaged on the joint execution of a pic- 
ture for the forthcoming Exhibition at the Royal 
Academy :—the former, of course, supplying the 
landseape and the latter the animals. This sort of ex- 
ecutive partnership in Art is not very usual with us— 
though it was common enough in the Low Countnes 
Our readers will remember one such example at home 
in the ‘ Highland Harvest,’ if we err not, produce 
by the combined pencils of Callcott and Edwin 
Landseer—and now in the Vernon Collection. The 
result in the present case is rumoured as a great 
success :—and we are informed that the picture has 
already found a purchaser. - 
Now that Taste—or at least the taste for talking 
about it—is diffusing itself throughout the land, it 
would not be amiss (says a correspondent) were # 
premium offered for the best design for a sentry-bot 
At present, there seems to he merely Hobson ss choice 
for things of the kind. Be the occasion what it maj, 
these constructions are one and all alike; evidently al 


| of the same school—apparently all by the same artist 
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‘mjd the revolutions of taste no change has come 

over sentry: boxes. Exactly the same ill-favoured 

specimens of carpenter's design and fabrication grace 

reader can alter this word by the proper pre- 

s new facade to the Treasury and build- 

- oz of humbler pretensions. The influenza of orna- 

mentation has attacked almost everything but sentry- 

These are unreached by the epidemic of 
improvement or the lessoning of Schools of Design. 

Weare requested to state that Messrs. M‘Lean 
& Co., not Mr. Hullmandel, were the printers of the 
lithograph after Stanfield’s ‘Sea View’ which we 
mentioned last week [p. 88] in our notice of the 
recent Exhibition at the rooms of the Society of 
a Three early pictures by Edwin Landseer, the pro- 

y of the late Mr. W. W. Simpson, the auctioneer, 
were sold on Wednesday last by Foster & Son. ‘A 
Scotch Terrier witha Rat in his Mouth’ on pannel, five 
inches by four inches, realized 68 guineas; a small full- 
length portrait of Mr. Simpson’s coachman, under 
the name of ‘ Waiting for Orders,’ brought 382 

ineas—and ‘The Paddock,’ representing an old 
chesnut horse with a stinted tail, a white scotch ter- 
rier near a piece of water, and Windsor Castle in the 
extreme distance, sold for 100 guineas. The old 
chesnut horse is capitally painted, and the terrier 
with the rat in his mouth is a very good example of 
Mr. Landseer’s lower line of excellence. Some 
presentation proof engravings after Mr. Landseer’s 
works and with Mr. Landseer’s writing upon them 
sold at high prices. ‘The Highland Drover’ by Watt 
(a proof before letters) brought 11 guineas; the 
‘Hawking Party,” by Cousins, 10/.;and the same sum 
was given for Six Vignettes, before letters, of illus- 
trations of Sir Walter Scott’s Novels. A proof of the 
‘Bolton Abbey’ with a pencil inscription upon it in 
Mr. Landseer’s writing was privately valued before 
the sale, and sold to Mr. Jacob Bell. This was done 
to preserve the inscription : which ran to this effect— 
that the picture was painted for the purpose of show- 
ing that the artist was something more than a mere 
dog and horse painter. 

The clay model for the Edinburgh Statue of 
Wellington is completed,—and the Committee have 
recorded their approval of Mr. Steell’s design. Pre- 

ions are now making for the casting in bronze— 
which is to be performed in Edinburgh. 

We have been requested to call the attention of 
attists in general to a course of lectures which Prof. 
Ansted has undertaken to deliver at the School of 
the Society of British Artists—the first on Monday 
next. The subject is ‘The Physical Features and 
Structure of the Earth in reference to the Picturesque 
representation of Nature’:—and the following out- 
ine will explain the course which the Professor in- 
tends to pursue. The heads will be thus arranged. 
—The Atmosphere. Nature and composition of air; 
its relation to the eye and to vision. Its relation to 
the picturesque. The ordinary condition of air with 
regard to aqueous vapour. Production of various 
aenal effects.Clouds: their formation, height, size, 
various kinds, form and colour.—Water. The dis- 
tribution of water on the globe. Moving water and 
still water. The sea, its immensity and restlessness. 
Waves, their nature, magnitude and influence on 
the picturesque. Fresh water, brooks, rivers, tor- 
rents and waterfalls, lakes and ponds. Springs of 
Water, natural fountains, hot springs—Land. The 
general form and structure of land. Origin of the 
Pturesque in the idea of form of land. Geological 
considerations illustrating the structure of the earth 
and the picturesque features of scenery.—Mountain 

xenery. Truth of outlines in different kinds of 

mucture and picturesque character of bold and 
Picturesque forms of mountains.— Details of Land. 
Various kinds of hills where structure is exhibited. 
veneral character of the less bold features of scenery 
it England.—Island scenery considered in reference 
to the earth's structure.— The influence of the laws of 
distribution of vegetables and animals on the pic- 
tiresque. Dependence of this distribution on cli- 
mate and structural peculiarities——Park Scenery. 
binations of bold and woodland scenery in 
ywith nature. On the distribution of animals 

er harmony with scenery.—On the form 

a distribution of extinct races of animals and 
yates and their influence on the picturesque. 
portance of the study of the earth’s anatomy 


to the landscape painter especially, but to all 
artists to some extent. Necessity of truth in all 
delineations of nature.—The society wishes to aftord 
every artist an opportunity of attending these lec- 
tures,—and a free admission will be given to all 
who may apply for it. This body seems now much 


in earnest on the subject of education: and we re- 
joice to hear that its school already numbers not 
far short of one hundred pupils, 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 

M. HECTOR BERLIOZ has the honour to state that his FIRST 
GRAND CONCERT {VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL) in this 
Country, will take at in the THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY 
LANE, on MON DAY, Feb. 7th. 

Full particulars will be duly announced. 


WEIPPERT’S SOIREES DANSANTES, PRINCESS'S CON- 
CERT ROOMS, MONDAY, January 31, and every Monday. A 
Subscriber of Two Guineas is entitled to an admission for himself 
and lay any Six Nights during the Season. Single Tickets 7a 

" Weippert’s Palace Band as usual, condu by himself. 
M.C., Mr. Corrie. The Refreshments and Supper by Mr. Payne, of 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden Theatres. Commence at Eleven, 

lude at Three. Tickets and Programmes at 21, Soho-square. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT-GARDEN. 

Established in 1817, for the purpose of rendering a more perfect 
performance of the Lyric Drama than had hitherto been attained 
in_ this country. 

The Nobility, Gentry, Subscribers and Patrons of Music are 
respectfully informed that the Season 1848 will commence the 
first week in March, in the new and commodious edifice con- 
structed last year. 

OPERA. 

For the production of the established works by the great masters 
of every school—for the effective representation of the répertoire of 
seventeen operas mounted last season, and of compositions to be 
heard for the first time in this country—engagements have been 
already made with the following eminent artistes :— 

Pri Soprani.—Madame Grisi and Madame Persiani, Madame 
Ronconi, Malle. Steffanoni and Madame Castellan (her first ap- 
pearance), Mdlle. Corbari and Mdile. Angiolina Zoja (of the Scala, 
in Milan, her first appearance in this country), and Madame 
Pauline Garcia Viardot (her first appearance). 

ContRaLto.—Madlle. Alboni. 

Texoni.—Signor Mario and Signor Salvi, Signor Lavia, Signor 
Luigi Mei, from the Scala (his first appearance in this country), 
and M. Roger, of the Académie Royale de Musique and of the 
Opéra Comique in Paris (his first appearance in this country). 

nimi Bassi Barironi.—Signor Tamburini and Signor Ron- 
coni. 

Print Basst Proronp:.—Signor Marini. The ratification of 
the engagement of Signor Corradi-Setti, the celebrated basso, is 
daily expected. 

3asso Comico.—Signor Agostino Rovere, g oan 

Atri Priut Basst.—Signor Tagliafico and Signor Polonini. 

Seconpo Trenore.—Signor Soldi (from the Scala), 

c Director or THE Music, Composer axp Conpuctor.— Mr. 
osta, 

The Orcnestra, comprising the distinguished professors of last 
season, will be increased by additional artistes. The names of the 
instrumentalists forming the entire orchestra will be published in 
a future prospectus. ¥ 

The Miztitary Banp, which has been also increased, will be 
under the direction of Mr. Godfrey, band-master of the Cold- 
stream Guards. ‘ 

The powerful and numerous Cnorvs of last year will be further 
strengthened by 24 chosen and experienced singers, and will num- 

er $2 voices—namely, 40 ladies and 52 male voices. 

Chorus Master—Signor Bonconsiglio, — 

Poet and Translator of the Libretti—Signor Maggioni. 

Prompter—Signor Monterasi: 

THE BALLET. 

The rule which gave such satisfaction to the musical public last 
season, that no divertissement should be suffered between the acts 
of Operas, will be strictly adhered to. The performances will 
terminate with a Ballet. During the Season the following eminent 
danseuses will angen. _ 

Madame Flora Fabbri (her first appearance). ’ 

». Léopoldine Brussi, premitre danseuse of the Imperial 
re in Vienna (her first appearance in this country). 4 

Mdlle. Elizabeth Robert, premicre danseuse of the Académie 
Royale de Musique in Paris (her first appearance in this country). 

Mdile. Camille (her first appearance for four years), Mdlle. 
Thierry, of the Fenice in Venice (her first appearance in this 
country), Mdlle. Langher, of the Scala (her first appearance in this 
country), Mdlle. Elizabetta Ferranté, from the (her first 
appearance), Mdlle. Celeste Stephan, Mdlle, Honoré (her first ap- 
pearance), and Malle. Lucille Grahn (her first appearance). 

M. Silvain and M. Bretin (their first appearance); M. Gontie, 
&c., and a numerous body of coryphés, promeneuses and figurantes. 

Maitre de Ballet, M. Appiani, from the principal theatres in 
Italy, France and Belgium. Régisseur de la Danse, M. O'Bryan. 
Leader of the Ballet, Mr. Alfred Mellon ; Composer, Signor Biletta. 
The Scenery by Messrs. Grieve and Telbin. 

Premicre Artiste Costumiere, Mrs. E. Bailey. _ , 

Engagements are pending with other distinguished artistes for 
Opera and Ballet. 

A detailed Prospectes, with the arrangements for the Season, 
will be ready in a few days, and may then be obtained at the Box- 
office (corner of Bow-street and Hart-street), and at the principal 
Libraries and Music Publishers. he 2 

The Season will be opened with a GRAND OPERA, in which 
Mdlle. Alboni will make her first appearance; and with a new 
FAIRY BALLET DIVERTISSEMENT, in which Madame 
Flora Fabbri will make her début. 

Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, Jan. 24, 1843, 
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GRAND OPERA. rds 
Twelfth Night of ‘THE BRIDE of LAMMERMOOR,’—Sixth 
Night of “LINDA of CHAMOUNY.’—Eighteenth Night of 
E_MAID of HONOR.—First Night of the ‘THE MAR- 
RIAGE of FIGARO, - 
Auter’s New Grand Opera. 

M. JULLIEN has the honour to announce that he has suc- 
ceeded in purchasing the copyright of Auber’s New Grand Opera, 
entitled * HADIJ EE, ou LE SECRET, which is now performing 
nightly in Paris, with such extraordinary success. This work is 
in active rehearsal at the Theatre Royal Drury Lane, and will be 
prgeeees with as little delay as the magnitude of the preparations 
wi ow. 

On MONDAY NEXT, January 
will perform Donizetti's ere. entitle 
*THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR,’ 

— ev (Master of Ravenswood), Mr. Reeves; Colonel Ashton, Mr. 

Ww 


3ist, Her Majesty’s Servants 


yhitworth ; Raymond, Mr. Weiss, and Lucy Ashton, Madame Dorus- 


iras. 

The Orchestra conducted by M. Hector Berlioz. _ 

After which, an entirely New Divertissement, entitled 

‘INVITATION A LA FETE.’ 3 

The Scencry by the Messrs. Grieve and Telbin. The Music com- 
osed expressly by M. Maretzek. The Ballet composed and pro- 
uced by Mr. B. Barnett. e 

Principal Dancers—Mdlle. Duval, Madame Guibelée, Madame 
Louise, and M. eorrpenet - 
On TUESDAY, * LINDA of CHAMOUNY,’ and the New Diver- 
tissement. 
On WEDNESDAY, ‘ THE MAID of HONOR.’ Principal cha- 
racters by Mr. Reeves, Mr. Whitworth, Mr. Weiss; Miss Birch, 
Miss Miran, and Weiss. After which, the New Divertisse- 

ent. 

On THURSDAY, for the First Time, Mozart's Opera, * THE 
MARRIAGE of FIGARO.’ Principal characters by “Mr. Whit- 
worth, Mr, Weiss, Mr. Gregg, Mr. Santiago; Miss Miran, Mrs. J. 
Lea, and Miss Birch. And the New Divertissement. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Magnificat and Nune Dimittis for the Evening 
Service, with Organ Accompaniment, by Felix Men- 
delssohn-Bartholdy.— This is another of the last 
works of the composer just published—another cause 
of regret that the fountain has closed for ever, and 
of gratulation that it has yielded so much. The 
* Magnificat’ appears to us Mendelssohn’s noblest 
piece of English service-music—close and severe 
enough to satisfy the severest, but as little dry 
as Palestrina: while it contains passages of a bold 
and symmetrical design which prove that the 
writer did not consider the exhibition of science as 
absolving him from the developement of idea. Of 
this, the first verse offers fine proof in the alternation 
and admixture of its two subjects. In the verse 
‘And his mercy,’ we may call attention to the anti- 
phonic use of solo and chorus, accomplished with an 
absence of abrupt contrast admirably befitting a 
style in which, while variety is admitted, surprise is 
ineligible as theatrical. Again, the verse ‘ He hath 
filled the hungry,’ during which the organ is silent, 
is a delicious, unaccompanied, sacred quartett—at 
once interesting and ecclesiastical,—while the fugue 
which follows is no less excellent as an example. 
We have specified in this short composition four 
distinct and various artifices all happily employed, 
Yet is the entire service less patchy than many a 
work in plain counterpoint which the select admire, 
while to our irreverent ear it sounds like a heap of 
crudely harmonized notes without meaning. To 
judge from the number of efforts every year laid on 
the organist’s desk, nothing can be more easy than 
to “ fit up” a * Magnificat, —to judge from the pages 
we are closing, few things are more difficult than to 
write one. 

The Fourth of the Twelve Grand Symphonies by 
Mozart recently discovered is now published 
arranged as a pianoforte duett. It is less attractive 
—dare we say, more childish ?—than its prede- 
cessors ; though, in places, melodious after Mozart’s 
own fashion. The second strain in the Andantino 
Grazioso is newer than most new Italian melodies 
produced since Rossini ceased to write: yet, how 
natural is it!_-The Presto Assai, too, in spite of the 
vulgarity of its subject, exhibits touches of the 
master-hand. 

Six Duetts—Polacca; Three Waltzes; L’ Entrétien; 
Military Movement; Pastorale; Serenade; La Gra- 
cieuse, a Rondo——for the Pianoforte, by T. M. Mudie, 
—are a pleasant offering of music, at once good and 
easy. The titles of the Duetts promise character: 
and the promise iskept. Without any direct imita- 
tion, the Polacca reminds us in its style of some of 
the brilliant violin movements by Mayseder, where 
the Scotch twist* is employed with so piquant an 
effect. The Serenade, again, though not equal in 
nature or grace to Moscheles* Serenade, is winning 
and not sickly. The Pastorale, too, is in the right 
style. Care has been taken in all these compositions 
to write not merely what shall suffice, but what is 
worthy. They are neatly finished, as well as pleasing; 
—and may be safely recommended to all pianists of 
moderate means who are, nevertheless, affronted by 
having child’s music set before them. 





Paincess’s.—The late Sir Charles Morgan’s theory 
that the human mind was like a barrel-organ, capa- 
ble of receiving and uttering but a limited number of 
tunes at a time, however disconcerting to preachers 
of progress, is capable of being illustrated with whim- 
sical emphasis from the records of Art. In our 
theatres, too, limitation of range and poverty of in- 
vention receive small disguise from variety of present- 





* This term comes the most readily to hand by way of 
description ; but we are reminded not to vouch for its cor- 
rectness, by having just turned over the Sicilienne of Per- 
golesi ‘Ogni pena pit spietata,’ in which the figure, thus 
nationally characterized, forms a leading feature. 
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ment. Where is the actor or actress in our time— 
Malle. Rachel, perhaps, excepted—who has done a 

ally new thing ?—where the musician, since Paga- 
nini ?—(and his novelties, let us parenthetically say, 
had better have been left undone, for any good influ- 
ence they were calculated to exercise). To come 
from these to the minors :—here is pleasant Madame 
Thillon; who, after having witched the world with 
her eyes and her smiles and her ringlets into almost 
giving her a place as brilliant French vocalist near. 
Mesdames Cinti-Damoreau, and Dorus-Gras, seems 
now anxious to succeed to the English throne so long 
and gaily occupied by Madame Vestris,—having dashed 
without the pale of “ legitimate opera” and taken 
service in those mixtures of comedy and song which 
—in spite of the class containing an individuality and 
an idea—are utterly unsatisfactory. The “ barrel- 
organ theory” is particularly disagreeable in Music. 
As little as we like old-Popish religious painting got 
up in the 19th century—as little as we can recognize 
grim abuses of the German theory of discords calling 
themselves “ English scientific compositions’ —so 
little are we contented with poor reproductions of 
the ‘ Rosina’ school, in itself maudlin and marking a 
time of nonage, and no longer to be endured. A good 
ballad is charming; but a drama in which the 
musical business consists of ballads at best comes too 
exclusively within the catalogue of small wares to 
excite anything beyond an idle and fruitless pleasure 
—not unaccompanied by after-shame that we have 
enjoyed it. ‘The Young Guard,’ though not poorer 
than other melo-dramas of ‘The Brigand’ family 
which have been accepted, is not strong enough to 
pass muster now without its “ sweet sauce” of music; 
while Mr. E. Loder’s clever and agreeable tunes and 
symphonies cannot entitle the work to rank as an 
opera—they being at once better and worse than such 
ditties as ‘The Streamlet,’ ‘The Bud of the Rose,’ 
and ‘Somebody.’ The casual public is contented,— 
and the piece runs with moderate success; but it 
must be a special public, whether for opera or drama, 
which sustains the character, and we are inclined to 
believe fills the treasury, of a theatre—and no class 
in particular is hit by ‘The Young Guard..—-We may 
take this opportunity of saying that so un-operatic was 
the execution of Auber’s charming ‘Ambassadress’ as 
to claim no record in an artistic journal. 





Otymric.—On Wednesday night the tragedy of 
* Macbeth’ was performed for the purpose of intro- 
ducing Miss Glyn—announced in the bills as the 
pupil of Mr. Charles Kemble—to the London public. 
This young lady is understood, with the exception of 
a few rehearsals at Manchester, to be a mere novice, 
—but one from whose dramatic impulses great things 


have been expected. She comes before us not in 
the character of a finished or practised actress,—but as 
one who with due encouragement may be expected 
tobecome a distinguished ornament of her profession. 
It is with propriety, then, that she has made her ap- 
pearance specifically as a Pupil; and it isassuch that 
we have to record the result of her début. 

Miss Glyn is a brunette, rather tall, of a well-pro- 
portioned figure, and expressive features. Her eyes are 
large and dark,—and she hasa prominent, intellectual 
forehead. It was evident from her entrance that she 
was suffering from excessive nervousness. There 
was, nevertheless, in her early scenes a marked in- 
tention—not fully brought out. The voice faltered— 
at times all but failed,—and the action was embar- 
rassed. As the play progressed, however, the text 
was more strongly pronounced ; and it was interest- 
ing to note the gradual increase of confidence from scene 
to scene. The interval between the third and fifth 
acts appears to have given the débutante both repose 
and confidence,—for on her re-appearance in the 
sleep-walking scene it was at once apparent that she 
was in better posscssion of her voice and action, 
This solemn part was played in a manner which 
proved incontestably that Miss Glyn has in her the 
true elements of the acting art. At its close the 
audience manifested their sense of its merit by pro- 
longed plaudits. 

Such were the prominent features of this début :— 
from which it will be clear that we should err in 
hastily pronouncing on Miss Glyn’s pretensions. We 
must wait for further experiment. Meantime, the 
instance confirms the old safe doctrine that profes- 
sional eminence is most surely attained by a careful 





measuring ofall the ground that commonly leads to it. 
In intellectual matters it isarare event to surprise 
success, Miss Glyn suffered much from a want of 
knowledge in technicals; doubly so—in the want 
itself, and in the increase of embarrassment which 
the consciousness of it brought. A course of pro- 
vincial training would have made Miss Glyn, we 
doubt not, a great actress:—with proper allowance 
for the difficulties of her position and a little gene- 
rous encouragement she will, we believe, become so 
without it. We are content at present to record 
that her style is eminently natural and unaffected, 
and free from any tendency to rant or exaggeration. 

Mr. Stuart performed Macbeth, and nearly killed 
Miss Glyn’s part by the high colour of his own per- 
formance. He ventured boldly for the honours of 
the night—and drew down much of the thunder. 
Mr. Stuart is at all times an intellectual performer ; 
and his conception of this character was such as 
should have won him better honours than the thea- 
trical “ gods” have to bestow. Butit ish is misfortune 
often to throw away in the execution the gift of a 
bounteous imagination—when he has got his passion 
right to tear it to tatters. He exaggerates his truths 
until they become falsehoods. On this occasion his 
excitement grew by feeding on itself tillit entered into 
the region of extravaganza. It is wonderful how in- 
fectious this sort of thing is. The key-note which he 
had pitched so high was accepted by the other per- 
formers—and there were moments when the roaring 
was tremendous. Tlis excessive electricity commu- 
nicated itself to Mr. Holl, who played Macduff; and 
the two raved against each other in a manner won- 
derful to see and hear. At one time we thought Mr. 
Holl was going mad :—assuredly he executed certain 
manceuvres which we are unwilling to lay to the 
account of his rational thought. All this was very 
lamentable — particularly as set off against the clear- 
ness and sobriety of apprehension evinced by Mr. 
Stuart. 

The tragedy was put on the stage well and carefully; 
—Lock’s music being retained, and the choral band of 
witches as a consequence. Some novel effects were 
introduced—one of which must be mentioned. In 
each great crisis of the monarch’s life—such as the 
murder scene, the battle scene, &c.—the W eird Sisters 
are shown bodily in the background watching the 
fulfilment of their prophecy and mocking at the 
fortunes of Macbeth. There is a fine poetical idea 
in this, no doubt. The sense of a destiny hunting 
the footsteps of the King is suggested. Some of the 
deeper morals of the piece are thus presented to the 
spectator in material form. But as these are left by 
Shakspeare himself to be inferences only from his 
scheme—as this palpable comment on the action is 
not justified by any reference to his text—we feel as 
if we should have got rid of some of the objections 
likely to be taken against this innovation if the sug- 
gestion had not been a sensuous one—if the morals 
had been enforced by some shadowy indication only 
of the unearthly and evil presence at all the great 
periods of the tale of guilt and retribution. Besides, 
the bodily presentment, unless managed by skilful 
actors, is on the verge of burlesque. It is, as we 
have said, a fine idea—difficult of execution—and 
not exactly to be reconciled to the principle of non- 
interference with Shakspeare’s own language of inter- 
pretation. 

After the fall of the curtain, Miss Glyn was called 
for, and grected with hearty and unanimous ap- 
plause. 





Haymarket.—The new farce entitled ‘ Dearest 
Elisabeth,’ produced last Saturday, is French in spirit, 
though not, we believe, in fact—and not greatly to 
be approved on the score of its ethical tendency. 
The objections, however, lie rather against the story 
than against the dialogue. The author's intention is 
to paint a laxity of manners—in his persons and in- 
cidents, which he ridicules in thespirit rather of a wit 
than ofa moral censor. His characters are, to begin 
with, Mr. Lionel Lax (Mr. Keeley), and Mrs. Lionel 
Lax (Mrs. Caulfield). The gentleman is a very 
general lover; and writes a letter, commencing 
* Dearest Elizabeth,” which falls into the hands of 
Betsy, the servant, (Mrs. Keeley). To further her 
own designs, the latter takes the opportunity of in- 
forming her master that she is in possession of the 
important document, Mr. Lax, for the purpose of 





getting out of the scrape, pretends that the 
letter was intended for herself. This the vain 
pert and cunning domestic willingly believes_ang 
she readily accepts and returns the usual demonstra. 
tions ofattachment. Now, it happens that Betsy ; 

a married woman,—married in secret to her fellow. 
servant, Humphry (Mr. Clark), the special confidant 
of Mr. Lax. To him the guilty master discloses 
the affair with Betsy. Great is the indignation of 
the man; and Mr. Laz finds himself in a new pre. 
dicament of perplexity. A friend comes in to the 
rescue—Mr, Winch (Mr. Rogers); who is persuaded 
to state that he had dictated the letter and that it 
was intended for a fair friend of his own. Bets 

meanwhile, has been frightened by her husband's rage 
She joins in the plot against poor Humphry,and makes 
him deliver up the letter—of which, in the course of 
the mélée of events, he had obtained possession. The 
fun, however, is not yet exhausted. There jg q 
Mrs. Winch (Mrs. Buckingham) newly married, who 
opportunely arrives; and turns out to be the real 
“ Elizabeth” to whom the unlucky epistle had been 
addressed. At first, the lady is wroth with Mr, 
Winch ; but the insidious Zax in a whisper gives 
her the cue—which insures her silent acquiescence, 
Mrs. Lax, entering at the moment, might have 
caused further embarrassment; but that her wily 
husband coolly proceeds to light his cigar with the 
letter—and quietly, while it consumes, to amuse 
himself with an apologue, in which he symbolizes the 
lighting, progress and extinguishing of love by that 
of the flame which he has created and is about to 
destroy. This he does finally by placing his foot on 
the expiring embers:—and such is the whimsical 
catastrophe of this singular farce. Mr. Keeley per. 
formed with his accustomed natural humour—and 
Mrs. Keeley with that low-life archness in which she 
has no competitor. Mr. Clark also proved effective, 
The mirth produced was uproarious; and the notion 
of the piece, though liable to be misunderstood, is 
certainly ingenious. It is attributed to Mr. Oxenford, 





Sap.er’s WE.LLS.—The management have added 
another to their series of Shaksperian revivals, in 
the production with great taste and splendour of 
‘Twelfth Night; or, What You Will.’ This play, 
with all its beauty and romance, has rarely been 
better represented. The cast of characters is well 
adapted to the company. There is no play which 
in some respects presents greater difficulties, or better 
illustrates Shakspeare’s method of working. It is 
necessary, for instance, to refer to the English ‘ His- 
torie of Apolonius and Silla,’ in order perfectly to 
understand the situation of Viola at the opening of 
the drama,—and thus get rid of the apparent impro- 
bability of a young lady of delicacy, immediately on 
her shipwreck, conceiving the plan of captivating a 
foreign prince and supplanting the object of his 
affections by becoming his page and mediator in his 
* whole course of wooing.” By the tale referred to 
we are informed that the lady had long previously 
loved the prince, and forsaken her friends and country 
in pursuit of him. It is Shakspeare’s custom, 
however, to hide the root and basis of his action 
below the surface,—giving, in such cases, the smallest 
amount of explanation possible. This is a source of 
much perplexity to the performer ; and is one cause 
why (to name an instance out of many) the chi 
racter of Macbeth—whose political position is by the 
poet taken for granted—has been uniformly misia- 
terpreted by the actor. In like manner, the part 
of Viola has been misapprehended. These remarks 
particularly apply to Miss Addison’s conception; 
she having evidently contented herself with the bare 
text, and not entered into the spirit with sufficient 
penetration. Her assumption was both pleasing and 
spirited, — indeed, we never saw this lady ac 
better, but it was wrong. There was nothing 
either of patience or melancholy in it ;—plenty of 
pertness and amusing swagger, und altogether such 
an air of buoyancy and mirth that the celebrated 
passage— 

She never told her love, &c.— - is 
came in as a surprise and a discord. Such a mistake 
would have been impossible had this clever actres 
had in her mind the statement in the ‘ Histone 
above alluded to. Here, however, our contention 
ends, The beauties of Miss Addison's impersonate 
were, its conception being granted, so many that ¥e 
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ee. a a : 
in the attempt to particularize them. 
seembarrasee its man | ae. All the parts 
carefully pronounced, and the business was 
indicated without haste or hesitation. Olivia was 
layed with much grace by Miss Cooper. The 
vrasoli of Mr. Phelps is a part by which he will be 
remembered. The making up is so complete that 
the actor’s person cannot be identified until he speaks. 
The execution of the part is equally complete, — 
elaborately finished—thoroughly carried out to the 
minutest particular. The ério consisting of Sir Toby 
Belch, Sir Andrew Aguecheek, and the Clown, were 
respectively performed by Mr. George Bennett, Mr. 
Younge, and Mr. Scharf. Criticism would be super- 
fuous on their acting:—the stage does not possess 
three performers better suited to the parts. This 
house continues to be crowded nightly. 





Muscat AND DRAMATIC Goss1p.—The programme 
of the Royal Italian Opera has been published, 
with the names of the artists concerned. We 
have already announced most of these—Rumour 
on the present occasion appearing to have been 
more than usually accurate—but we may as well 
recapitulate, with a comment or two,—Prime donne. 
Soprani. Mesdames Grisi, Persiani, Castellan_ (we 
resume, as at Paris, to double Madame Persiani), 
Zoia (new to England, and, we believe, a buffa 
inger), Viardot-Garcia (for whom an entirely un- 


worked repertory is in contemplation), Corbari, Stef- | 


fanoni and Ronconi.—Contralto. Mdlle. Alboni.— 
Tenors. MM. Mario, Salvi—Roger (at the close of the 
season), Lavia, Mei and Soldi (the last two new).— 
Baritones and Bassi. Signori Tamburini, Ronconi, 
Marini, Rovere, Tagliafico and Polonini; also, condi- 
tionally, Signor Selli (new).—Signor Costa’s orchestra 


js to be increased and improved : the chorus to be | 
The name of | 


drengthened by twenty-four voices. 
the new acting manager is not mentioned. The 
lullet is, obviously, to be subsidiary to the opera,— 
the principal danseuses announced being Madame 
Flora Fabbri and Mdile. Lucille Grahn :—Signor 
Biletta to be composer of the music.—Nothing, it 
will be owned, can well be ampler than the above list 
af the operatic corps. It remains to be seen on what 
music the artists thus gathered are to be employed. 
The season will commence in March—and we have 
heard with Mdlle, Alboni as Z'ancredi. 

A contemporary says that Mr. Lumley’s pro- 
gramme for Her Majesty’s Theatre will probably an- 
nounce the fullowing artists.\—Prime Donne. Malle. 


Jenny Lind, Mesdames Tadolini and Albadia, Mdiles. | 
Moltini, Vera, and Crivelli, (the last lady having been | 
nentioned to us as of extraordinary promise, on good | 


authority). Contralto. Mdlle. Schwartz. Fenori 


Signori Gardoni, Cuzzani, and Lahocetta. Baritones | 


and Bassi. Signori Lablache, Coletti, F. Lablache, 
Bouché, and Beletti. For the ballet, Mdlles. Rosati, 
Carlotta Grisi, and Marie Taglioni—also Malle. 
Cerito and M. St. Léon. 
at the eleventh hour, and may be open to revision 
and correction. It seems more liberal and promising 


than any of Mr. Lumley’s previous programmes. The | 
season, we are told on the same authority, will begin | 


in February. 

We some weeks since mentioned the ecstacies of 
our dear, conceited brethren of the pen and press 
in Paris over the “discovery” of Mdlle. Alboni 
—their applause being Italicized by a pique against 
Malle. Jenny Lind for her impenetrability to all their 
temptations to come and be “ discovered” likewise ! 
They are in raptures, too, with the young confraltoas 
having put an end to the “ urli” which the new school 
of Tealian music demands, and which the works of 
Rossini preclude;—the young lady having, with 
Madame Grisi, gained as much applause in the revival 
of‘La Donna del Lago’ as if‘ Robert le Bruce’ had not 
been a dead failure at the Académie Royale. Out of 
these amusing assumptions, egotisms and inconsisten- 
cies we can pick a testimony to our own prophetic 
wisdom; which has again and again pointed out that 


W new singers are to appear they must belong to the 
old school, 


P ¥. Berlioz has made an ample and varied selection 
or his concert on the 7th of February; which is 
‘0 consist of his overture to ‘The Carnival of Rome,’ 


hs * Harold’ Symphony with alto solo, a chorus 
rom his ‘Requiem,’ another from his Triumphal 
and Funeral Symphony, and two parts of his grand 


This list has reached us | 


cantata ‘ Faust’ (which, we believe, he projects 
arranging for the stage). Besides this, Madame 
Dorus-Gras and Miss Miran will sing songs of his 
composition. We have rarely looked forward to 
any entertainment with greater curiosity. — The 
Morning Post mentions that the * Iphigenia’ of 
Gluck is for the present laid aside at Drury Lane: 


production of Auber’s newest opera. On musical 
grounds, the former measure may possibly be in- 
evitable ;—on financial ones, the novelty may in 
every respect be advisable. But as part of the con- 
noisseur-public, we must seriously regret the post- 
ponement. 

We may take this opportunity of mentioning that 
Mr. Hullah’s choristers on Wednesday evening 
repeated ‘ Acis and Galatea,’—also, the ‘ First Wal- 
purgis Night’ of Mendelssohn, with some of the 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ music. We must, 
however, call attention to one fact connected with 
this entertainment in every respect welcome to us: 
to wit, the deep attention and avidity (our words are 
not too strong) with which the general audience 
enjoyed the instrumental music,—insisting, almost 
beyond the power of denial, on the repetition of the 
‘Midsummer Night's Dream’ overture, in spite of the 
late period of the evening at which it was performed. 
| This is a testimony not only to the great excellence 
| of Mr. Willy’s concert band, but also to that ill- 
understood thing—the taste of an English public. 
Mr. Hullah’s choralists have announced a coming 
| performance of‘ Judas Maccabeus,’ at which Mr. Sims 
Reeves will sing. 

Mr. Dando announces the recommencement of his 
| Quartett parties in the Throne Room, Crosby Hall. 
Since at these chamber entertainments pianoforte 
trios are sometimes given, we may be permitted to 
ask why the four Trios of Beethoven for stringed 
| instruments are never heard? They would amply 
| repay the trouble of rehearsal; being in some re- 
spects even more ingeniously masterly than the com- 
poser’s Quartetts of the same date. We suspect, too, 
that they are now among the most unknown works of 
Becthoven._We observe, by the way, that the Paris- 
ian Conservatoire is about to introduce the incidental 
music of ‘ Egmont,’ as well as the overture. Is this 
beyond the power of the Philharmonic Society ? 
While we ask the question, we must remember that 
national tastes differ:—our “ born enemies” having 
accepted as a stock-piece the Dervise Chorus from 
‘The Ruins of Athens,’ to which we Londoners could 
hardly be brought to listen at all. 

An interesting addition to the memoirs of Beet- 
hovenisgoing the round ofour foreign contemporaries; 
being a letter from Herr Fuchs’ collection of auto- 
graphs,—addressed, in the year 1807, by the com- 
poser to the direction of the Court Theatre at Vienna. 
Beethoven was then in his thirty-seventh year; and 
had composed his ‘ Fidelio,” some among his Sym- 
phonies, and many other instrumental works. In 
the document cited, however, while he adverts with 
permissible complacency to the standing which he had 
already gained, he explicitly proclaims that his pro- 
fessional exertions had hitherto been so insufficiently 
requited as to make him seriously contemplate 
quitting the Austrian metropolis to seek fortune 
elsewhere. But, declaring his preference for Vienna 
as a residence, he announces that he is anxious to 
complete a compact which shall bind him there 
permanently provided the conditions be fairly ad- 
vantageous. According to this, he professes his 
willingness to write an opera yearly for the fixed 
annual sum of 2,400 florins, (240/.,), and the re- 
ceipts of the fifth night;—to produce annually also, 
an operetta or divertissement, choruses, or occasional 
pieces such as the direction may require, on condi- 
tion that in return he be allowed the use of the 
theatre for a benefit concert. That the terms of 
this letter were not acceded to, and that Beethoven 
nevertheless remained in Vienna, are well known. 
If we permit ourselves the fascinating but ungrateful 
indulgence of speculating on events which never 
happened, such a plan hecomes little less tantalizing 
than the magnificent list of literary works which 
Coleridge drew out as only waiting his leisure and 
kinder fortune to be prepared for the press, 

The success of Mr. Wallace's ‘ Maritana,’ recently 
produced at Vienna, is said not to have equalled 
expectation.—The Hungarian Singers, fourteen in 











where all parties are on the alert for the immediate | 


| number, have been executing, at Brussels, some of 

the music from ‘Hunyadi Lascio,"—the national 
| opera by Herr Erkel of which M. Berlioz spoke in 
| his letters from the Lower Danube in terms of praise. 
| —The music is described as being entirely original 
,in form and colour. Let us hope, if this be so, that 
| it will cross the Channel. 





MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences.—Jan. 17, —M. Babinet 
read the report of a committee on a paper by M. 
Jamin on the colours of metals.A report was 
read on the paper of M. Michel relative to the 
determination of the orbits of celestial bodies. — 
M. Lallemand read a report on a paper by M. 
Jobert (de Lamballe) relative to the treatment of 
fistulaa_M. Combes laid before the Academy 
various means of employing gun-cotton with advan- 
tage in the working of mines—M. Dumas, in the 
name of M. J. Béclard, gave an account of a series 
of experiments on the circulation of the blood 
in man.—A communication was received from 
M. Audouard, on the presence of arsenic in the 
thermal springs recently discovered near Villecelle- 
Lamalou, in the department of the Hérault-——M. 
Deschamps, of Avallon, submitted some considera- 
tions on the existence of copper in the human system. 
He attributes this fact to the nature of the soil and 
food.—A letter was received from M. d’Aubrée, giving 
an account of yarious accidents in mines caused by 
the explosion of gas—M. Leverrier communicated 
several extracts from letters which he had received 
from different astronomers, chiefly relative to their 
observations of comets. —M. Mauvais communicated 
a letter which he had received from M. Argelander, 
director of the Observatory of Bonn, correcting an 
error of M. Vico who had announced the disappear- 
ance of a particular star which had been marked on 
the celestial chart.—A paper was received from M. 
de Castelnau, giving an account of his observations 
on the reptiles of South America, during his travels 
in that part of the world. In the four years and a 
half of his travels in South America, M. de Castelnau 
was only able to collect 91 snakes, forming 6+ species, 
of which 53 areinnocent and 11 venomous.—A letter 
was received from Dr. Plouviez, of Lille, with an 
account of an experiment on a dog with chloroform. 
A small dog, weighing about eight pounds, was made 
to inhale a gramme and a half of chloroform. At 
the expiration of 10 to 15 seconds the animal was in 
a state of insensibility. The breathing was soon dif- 
ficult, and in a short time the animal was dead. 
The time that elapsed between the exhibition of this 
dose (about the twentieth part of an ounce) and 
death was a minute and a half. On dissection, 
there was nothing to indicate the cause of death. 
Dr. Plouviez, in order to ascertain what course could 
be taken in the event of such an accident occurring 
to a human patient, made several experiments with 
various animals which were ceasing to breathe after 
the use of chloroform. Ile introduced air into the 
lungs in the same way as is done with persons who 
have been suffocated with the fumes of charcoal, by 
stimulating the act of respiration and from time to 
time slightly compressing the chest. By adopting 
this means all the animals speedily resumed their 
former state. In some cases he even waited until 
the breathing had entirely ceased and the animals 
were apparently dead. In various periods of time, 
from thirty seconds to four minutes, he was able to 
bring them to life. 


Halliwell's ‘ Life of Shakespeare.'—W e continue to 
receive a variety of letters relating to matters sug- 
gested by this publication. We select the follow- 
ing :— 

Shakspeare’s Fathev.—Jan. 24—Your correspondent §. L. 
has opened a very interesting question respecting the social 
position of Shakspeare’s father. If I rightly understand his 
letter, Mr. Halliwell says no grant of arms was made to him 
before 1596, because he styles himself yeoman in that year. 
A yeoman of the time of Queen Elizabeth was a sort of 
gentleman farmer, as mentioned in the old lines,— 

A knight of Calais, a squire of Wales, 
And a laird of the North Countree,— 
A yeoman of Kent, with his yearly rent 
Would buy them out all three, 
According to Ferne, there were six classes of persons en- 
titled to the rank of gentlemen. Some could be gentlemen 
with imperfect coat-armour; but only three classes could 
possibly have that title entirely without a right to arms— 
viz., students of common law, sons of peasants made 
priests or canons, or those who were brought up in the ser- 
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vice of dignitaries of the church. Not a word is said of persons 
entitled to coat-armour dispensing with the title of esquire 
or gentleman. If, therefore, John Shakspere was styled a 

eoman in 1596, 1 conclude there is not much doubt that 

e was not then entitled to coat-armour. Surely Mr. 
Hunter would resolve this question finally—for I do not 
know any writer so capable of deciding it. But I can assist 


by producing a very pertinent quotation from Ben Jonson's | 


* Every Man out of his !lumour,’ which has not been men- 
tioned by heraldic writers :—‘“‘I’faith, I thank them, J can 
write myself gentleman new, here’s my patent, it cost me 
thirty pound, by this breath.” Iam, &c., Exquirer. 


Shakspeare’s Religion —Jan. 26.—Those of your readers | 


who are interested in the discussions relating to Shak- 
speare’s biography will recollect how ingeniously Mr. 
Hunter accounted for the disappearance of his MSS., by 
supposing that the religious zeal of his descendants 
prompted them to destroy any papers relating to thea- 
trical matters. 
your attention to a document in Halliwell’s ‘ Life’ which 
seems to have escaped your notice—or perhaps you did not 
consider it of much value. ‘To me it isof great interest; 
as tending to establish the religious opinions of the great 
Poet. I refer to the following entry in the accounts of the 
Chamberlains at Stratford for the year 1614:—*‘Item, for 
one quart of sack and one quart of claret wine, given to a 

reacher at the New Place, 20d.” New Place, as every one 
snows, was Shakspeare’s residence; and in 1614 he was 
certainly at Stratford. The preacher of course belonged 
to the Keformed religion, or the corporation would not have 
paid for his entertainment ; and I think it was most pro- 
bable he was invited to New Place by Shakspeare,—for 
the Poet was not connected with the Corporation, and there 
is no other reason accounting for the entry. This would 
help to dispose of the belief that Shakspeare was a Roman 
Catholic—as stated a hundred years after his death by Davis. 

J. 

Shakspeare’s Circumstances.—Among the new documents 
printed in this work is one entitled *‘ Copy of the Articles 
with Mr. Shakspeare,’ a.D., 1614—which has occasioned 
some doubts and disputes among a few of us who have 
been canvassing the worldly career of the great Poet. 
As you have lately afforded a small space in your paper 
nearly every week for these discussions, I should be very 
glad if the exact nature of the MS. can be ascertained by 
any of your correspondents. It appears to me to be only 
part of a MS.—and relates to the enclosures near Stratford 
in which Shakspeare had an interest. Now, enclosures 
generally improve the value of property; but this is an 
agreement between a person of the name of Replingham 
and Shakspeare, in which the former covenants to satisfy 
Shakspeare for any loss that he may sustain “for or in 
respect of the increasing of the yearly value of the tithes’ 
held by Shakspeare. This appears to show that Shakspeare 
farmed the tithes for so much a year, and made what he 
could out of them; but the subject evidently requires fur- 
ther investigation and Mr. Halliwell’s commentary on it is 
nearly as obscure as the document itself.—Lam, &c., 

E.LS. 

Mr. Barry's Octagon Court at the New Houses.— 
The visitor to the new Houses of Parliament should 
make a point of inspecting the roof of the Octagon 
Court or central hall of Mr. Barry’s great work. The 
task is rather a dusty one; but masons’ dust forgot- 
ten, the ascent is by easy enough scaffolding, and 
the sight is really wonderful. Conceive 250 tons of 
stone fashic ned into one roof,—and that one roof con- 
taining seventy-two bosses, and each boss when un- 
carved (as they were when we saw them) of the size 
of an ordinary millstone! The roofs of Henry the 
Seventh’s Chapel at Westminster and King’s Col- 
lege Chapel at Cambridge supply a world of wonder 
to strangers ignorant of the principles of architecture; 
but here the wonder must still be greater when they 
see the enormous mass of masonry which Mr. Barry 
has built like a heaven over head. These vast bosses 
will be fashioned into roses and portcullises,—and 
when seen from the ground, will be at a distance of 
about 90 feet. This octagon court is as striking an 
illustration of the magnitude of the works now in 
progress at Westminster as any we could find about 
the whole building.— Daily News. 

The National Clock.—W hen completed, the West- 
minster Palace clock will be the most powerful one 
in the empire. According to the specification given 
in certain Parliamentary papers which have been 
published, it is to “strike the hours on a bell of 
from eight to ten tons, and, if practicable, chime the 
quarters upon eight bells, and show the time upon 
four dials about 30 feet in diameter.” With the 
exception of a skeleton dial at Malines, the above 
dimensions, as remarked by a writer in Chambers’s 
Journal, surpass those of any other clock-face in 
Europe. The dial of St. Paul's is as yet the largest 
in this country with a minute hand ; it is 18 feet in 
diameter. The new one is to be an cight- day clock, 
and as perfect as possible. Its formation is to be 
under the direction and approval of Mr. Airy, the 
Astronomer Royal. Among the conditions drawn up 
by him are these :—The frame to be of cast- -iron; 


| true time. 


| twenty seconds, when it will go over a space of nearly 
Connected with this subject, I wish to call | 





wheels of hard bell-metal, with steel spindles, work: | 
ing in bell-metal bearings, and to be separately ship- 


ped and unshipped. Accuracy of movement to be 
insured by dead-beat escapement, compensating pen- 
dulum, and going fusee. The first blow of the ham- 
mer, when striking the hour, to be within a second of 
Galvanic communication will probably 
be established with Greenwich Observatory. The 
four sets of hands, with the motion wheels, it has 
been calculated, will weigh 12 cwt; and the 
head of the hammer 200 lb; the weights from 150 
to 300 lb; and the pendulum bob, 3 cwt. One 
of the candidates proposes to jewel the escapement 
pallet with sapphires. The motion of the minute 
hand is not to be constant ; it will move once every 


4 inches. The papers alluded to contain the names 
of three candidates for the honour of making the 
national clock—Mr. Vulliamy, Mr. Dent, and Mr. 
Whitehurst of Derby. Two estimates have been 
sent in, one for 1,600/.—the other, 3,3751. “ As it 
is intended,” says the Astronomer Royal, “ that this 
clock should be one of which the nation may be 
proud, I would propose that the access to it should 
be a good one, and even slightly ornamented, and 
that facility should be given to the inspection of the 
clock by mechanics and by foreigners.” — Builder. 

Ornamental Roofing Tiles. —During the past week 
two vessels have arrived from Belgium freighted 
with ornamental roofing tiles. They are of a blue, 
or slate, colour,—and cost, as we understand, about 
the same as slating. One pattern in form resembles 
a leaf,—and would when placed upon a roof have 
a picturesque effect. The use of these tiles appears 
to be extending. We recently noticed that they 
were used for the Church at Staplefield, Sussex. St. 
Paul’s Church, Hull, has also been roofed with 
them,—as well as the boat-houses on the Serpentine, 
in Hyde Park.—The Builder. 

Post Ofice Increase.—In 1839 Mr. Rowland Hill 
expressed a confident anticipation that the effect of | 
his Penny Postage would be to increase the number | 
of letters transmitted by post five-fold within a very 
few years. The statement which we subjoin shows | 
that this prophecy is already all but verified. The 
number of chargeable letters transmitted by post | 
in 1839 was 76,000,000,—in 1847 it amounted mn 
322,000,000.— Daily News. 








To Cornrespoxpents.—A Subsecriber—W. F.—W. TH. S.— 
Mr. B.—M. A. 8.—A Sufferer—received. 

G, R.—The poem about which this correspondent asks is | 
published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. of Cambridge. | 

Mrs. Crowe and we mean the same thing. <A person | 
whose manuscript memoirs are read at a distance of many | 
years may, in a certain sense, be said to relate all that is in 
them. But cur objection to Mrs. Crowe’s phraseology econ- 
sists in this—that without distinct reference to the memoirs, 
Lady Fanshawe’s relation is spoken of in such language as 
would lead a reader to think that persons yet alive had 
heard it from her own lips. None would understand it 
otherwise except those who knew the circumstances. We 
do not remember that any one word of Mrs. Crowe's nar- 
rative would give the knowledge that all this happened 
nearly two hundred years ago: and we thought it not un- 
likely that by the same use of language many stories as 
old might have been made (without intention of course) to 
ag recent. 

Dr. B. A. is informed that the Atheneum cannot afford 
space to the series which he proposes. 

A CueEmist.—Our correspondent is answered that we have 
ona former occasion [ Athen. No. 996] entered fully into the 
merits of the question between Mulder and Liebi; g—and do 
not intend now to re-open the discussion. For his own 
private satisfaction, however, the following.—Liebig, in his 
works for some years made the Protein Theory his own by 
stating that protein did exist in all albuminous matter 
—but eventually he denied that it could be found. This 
eminent chemist in his ‘Chemistry of Food,’ which we 
reviewed on the appearance of Dr. Gregory's translation 
[Athen. No. 1039), states that Kreatine, discovered by 
Chevreul in 1835, is really an essential ingredient in flesh; 
whereas even Chevreul regarded it only as ‘* an ammoniacal 
salt, formed by the combination of ammonia with an organic 
acid” —and Berzelius, who could not obtain kreatine from 
raw beef, says—** If it should be found in the liquid in which 
beef has been boiled it would evidently be the product of a 
metamorphosis.” Kreatine cannot be detected in the juices 
of animals until they have been concentrated by boiling. 
Kreatinine is only procured by exposing kreatine at the 
heat of 212° to the action of dry hydrochloric acid gas,—or by 
mixing it with sulphuric acid. Liebig, with his usual con- 
fidence, says (‘Chemistry of Food,’ p. 141) ** Kreatinine and 
kreatine are constituents of the muscles.” All the re-actions 
given by Liebig show a strong analogy between kreatinine 
and ammonia. Therefore, we are not prepared to adopt 
Liebig’s views ;—leaning rather, for the present, to those of 
Chevreul and Berzelius. 


Errata.—P. 82, col. . 1, 43, for “* Dutch’’ read Deutsch.— 
P. 88, col. 3, 1. 39, for “ Thomas” read Joseph.—P. 89, col. 2, 





1. 32, for ** Two” read Toro. 
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MR. WARRENNE, THE 
MEDICAL PRACTITIONER. 
By the Author of ‘ MARGARET CAPEL, &c. 3 vols. 
TRAVELS IN THE 
GREAT DESERT of SAHARA. 
By JAMES RICHARDSON. 2 vols, Svo, Illustrations, 30s, 
JUST READ A 

RAMB LES» IN 
ROMANTIC REGIONS OF 
THE HARTZ MOUNTAINS. 
By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. Post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
THE PEASANT AND HIS 
LORD. 


FROM THE SW =beee. By MARY HOWITT. 
vols. post 8vo. 


By Pamir James Bar.ey. 


PorEMs. 


N} MROD; A Dramatic Poem, in Five Acts. 


oy ‘the use of 


It. 


MRS. omnes — heees 

sf 2 vols. price 2 a ons 
THE NIGHT SIDE OF NATORE. 
By the Author of *Susan Hopley,’‘ Lilly Dawson.” 
“is Al ey book, and displays all Mrs. Crowe's graphic 
abiliy” ‘eekly Times, 

“ Shows that the whole doctrine of pixies is worthy of the most 
serious attention, We are indebted to Mrs. Crowe for much 
amusement, and recommend the book to all our readers.” — 
Atheneum, 

“ It will be impossible for any person to peruse it without havin 
his curiosity awakened and his mind stimulated t» profoun 
reflection.”—Morning Post, 


II. 
THE COUNT: A Novel. 


IV. 
n 3 vols. 


TRE ACHERY A Novel. 


Tu the press, 
THE HENPECKED HUSBAND 
A Novel “by the Author of * M.P.’s Wife.’ 


OHN’S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY, 
uniform with the Standard Library, price 5s, 

SIX OLD BEGL ISH CHRONICLES—viz. Ethelwerd, Asser’s 
Life of Alfred, Geoffrey of Monmouth, Gildas, Nennius, and 
Richard of Cirencester ; edited by Du. Gites, Portrait of Alfred. 

The former Volumes are :—William of Malmesbury’s Chronicle 
of the Kings of England — Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, by 
Bishop Percy—Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, and the Anglo-Saxon 


Chronicle. 
York-street, Covent-garden. 


] OHN’S STAN DARD LIBRARY, for 
February, rice 3a. 6d. e 

VoL 3). GOETHE'S AUTORIOGR APHY, Portrait, and Vol. 30, 
COXE’S MARLBOROUGH, Vol. LL, Portrait of the Duchess, 

The recent Volumes of the Standard Library are:—29. Sheri- 
dan’s Life and Works—28. Coxe’s Maseronge,. Vol. L Sortealt 
and Atlas—27. Ranke’s History of the Popes, V mar- 
tine’s History of the Girondists, VoL Il. — 35. Schlegel’ 8 's Philosophy 
of Life, and Philosophy of 1 tery of of 
Florence and Prince—23. Lanzi’ , History of Painting, Vol il 

22. Coxe’s House of Austria, Vol. III. 














OHN’S NEW GENERAL CATALOGUE, 
in 3 vols. Svo. price 73, each volume.—HENRY G. BOHN, 
of York-street, Covent-garden, respectful, ly informs the book- -buying 
public, that the first volume of a new CATAL — of his very 
extensive collection of BOOKS is now ready. 
on Natural History, Books of Prints, Ar 
Heraldry, Physics, Meeanrees. Law, Medicine, L: Language, Oriental 
and Hebrew Literature, Northern Literature, Bibliography, Eng- 
lish, Irish, and Se ottish History in Foreign Languages, Early 
Voyages and Travels, Games, Sports, and Amusements, &c. Public 
Libraries both at home and abroad may have it gratis upon a 
written application from the librarian or secretary. 


GECO ND EDITION OF CONTINENTAL 
‘ IMPRESSIONS 

2 vols. 15s. By JOHN EDMUND RE ADE. By the same Author. 
Catiline. 

A Record of the Pyramids. 

The Deluge. 

The Drama of a Life. 

Poems from the Old Testament. Second Edition, 
Italy. Second and Revised Edition. 


Charles Ollier, Southampton-street, Strand. 


It com rises work 











Cuar.es Kyicut will publish on February 1, 1848, 


1. 
HE LAND WE LIVE IN. Part VII. 
containing WINDSOR. with a View of the Castle on Steel 
and Ten Engravings on Wood, from original Drawings by Harvey, 
price le. 


Il. 
HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST AU- 
THORS. Part VIII. price 1s. 6d. 


Itt. 
THE NATIONAL CYCLOP/EDIA, Part 
XIIL 1s 


Iv. 
KNIGHT’S FARMER’S LIBRARY. 
Part XI. 1s. 6d. 


v. 
PICTORIAL BIBLE, STANDARD 
EDITION, Part XI., Second Half, 22, The OLD TESTAMENT, 
in Three Volumes, is now — 


PICTORIAL HISTORY OF 
STANDARD EDITION. Part XIX, 4s 


vil. 
KNIGHT'S CABINET SHAKSPERE, 
(Re-issue), 13, 6d. sewed ; 28. 6d, cloth. No, XI. 


ENGLAND, 








RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary ¢ 0 Her Majesty.) | 


vill. 
THE CYCLOPAEDIAN ATLAS OF THE 
SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOW- 
LEDGE. Part XL., 1s. plain; 18. 6d. coloured. 


London : Charles Knight, 90, Fleet-street. 
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HE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. XIII. will be published on the Ist of February. 
Contents, 
1, Birks on Church and State. 
2. Schools for the Destitute. 
roaster and the Fire- ponmbingers. 
4. English Society under Jam 
5, The Doctrine of — Punishment. 
6. Public Men in Fra 
7. The Christian Ministry : How to Amend it. 
& Currency: Past and Present. 
9. Historical Romances: Alexander Dumas. 
10. Chemistry and Natural Theology. 
11. Criticisms on Books, &c. 
London: Jackson & Walford, 18, St. Paul's Churchyard ; 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Stationers’ Hall-court. Edinb urgh : + 
Johnstone. Glasgow: J. Maclehose. Dublin: J. Robertson. 


‘THE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL for 
FEBRUARY 1. Edited by JACOB BELL. 

* Contents :—Informations under the Medicine Stamp Act—The 
Benevolent Fund of the Pharmaceutical Society—Fluid Camphor 
—Muriate of Opium—The Atmospheric Causes of Disease—Micro- 
scopic Vegetations in Pharmaccutical Liquids (with Cuts)—On the 
Value in Absolute Alcohol of Spirits of different Specific Gravities 
—Acetic Extract of Culchicum.—Action of Chlorine as a Disinfec- 
tant—Chloroform Inhaler (with Cut)—Adulterations in Flour and 
Bread (with Cuts)—Sharp Practice—Royal Institution—C ‘hemical 
Society « of London—Notices of Books: * Poisons,’ by Alfred 8. Tay- 
lor, F.R.S. ; Medical Directory, &c. Price 1s. 

Patlished by John Churchill, Princes-street, Leicester-square ; 
Maclachlan & Stewart, Edinburgh; and Fannin & Co. Dublin. 


Of whom may be had, bound in cloth, gilt lettered, price 128, 6d. 


each, 
Vols. I. to VI. of the Pharmaceutical Journal. 
Any Volume can 1 be had separate. 








P my et 'S » now ready, pales 4 — stamped, a. 
in a wrapper Magazine: 
HE. CRI TICAL REGIS’ TE ie and BOOK- 
BUYER’S MANUAL. 

Number II. contains Extracts from all the Critiques of import- 
ance upon {7 new Books; selected with the strictest impartiality, 
and accou.panied by such editorial comments as seem necessary. 
The whole classified and furnished with a Taple of Contents. 

A List of the new Publications, with th@r sizes and prices, is 

‘iven 

Pub'ished every other Wednesday. Subscription for stamped 
copies 1s. 6d. per annum (in advance), including an annual classi- 
fied Index and Title. Post Ufiice orders to be payable to Charles 
Jones, publisher. 

Office, 1, Crane-court, Fleet-street, London. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for FEBRUARY, price Half-a-Crown, contains :— 
. Seditious Literature i in Ireland, 
A Merry Christm 
The Apothecary) 3 Ww ife.—A Russian Story. By Count Salla- 
gub. In Two Parts.—Part : 
. Our Portrait Gallery. No, XLVIIL—Doctor Litton. With 
an Etching. 
A Scene in Tartarus. es 
3. Reeves’s Ecclesiastical Antiquities. 
. The Croppy’s Fingers. 
. Thorwaldsen. 
. Hush-a-by Baby—Unrest in the Grave—Lament of Sehan- 
chan for the death of Dallan. By J.C. Mangan. 
10. The African Wanderers, 
11, The Usurper—Forest Echoes—A Death Prayer—The Tri- 
umph of Aurelian. 
12. Wilson’s Lands of the Bible. 
Dublin: James } a Giashan. 21, DOlicr-street. W.S. Orr & Co., 
147, Strand, London. Sold bv all Booksellers at home and abroad, 








is day is published, price 28. 6d. 
[HE PROSPEC rLIVE REVIEW, a QUAR- 
TERLY JOURNAL of THEOLOGY and LITER ATURE. 
No. XIIL—FEBRUARY, 1848. 
** Respice, Aspice, Prosrice.”—St. Bernard, 
Contents, 
Art. 2. pester’ of the Hebrew Monarchy. 
Recent German Poets: Freiligrath and Herwegh. 
The Great Atonement. By Henry Solly. 
. The Life of Mrs. Fry. 
. P hilosophical Christianity in France: Coqueril. 
5. re bye hv of Trinitarianism, 
e Bible. 
& The ‘Crisis “Of I: 7 and its Causes. 


London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 





With Five Illustrations, including a PORTRAIT of BEET- 
HOV EN and an Illustration by Leech, 

The FEBRUARY Number, price Half-a-Crown, of 
BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY 
will contain : 

1. MEMOIR of BEETHUVEN. By THOMASINA ROSS. 

With a Portrait. 

2, LOVE’S DESERTION: A Melancholy Fact. By ALFRED 
CROWQUILL. 

3. A FETE CHAMPETRE at CONSTANTINOPLE, By Mrs. 
PERCY SINNETT. 

4. ORIGIN of the STORY of BLUE BEARD. By Dr. W. C. 
TAYLOR. 

5 WHAT TOM PRINGLE DID WITIL 100. NOTE, With 
an Illustration by LEECH. 

6 THE SIX DECISIVE BATTLES of the WORLD.—No. 2, 
DEFEAT of the ATHENIANS at SYRACUSE. By PROF. 
CREASY. 

’. CHARACTERISTICS of the POET GRAY. By EDWARD 
JESSE. 

& THE “OLD MAN end his GUESTS. By H. J. WHITLING. 
With Illustrations. 

9, CAPTAIN SPIKE; or, the ISLETS of the GULF. By J. 
FENIMORE COOPER. 

10, SUMMER SKETCHES in SWITZERLAND. By Miss 
LOUISA STUART COSTELLO. 

11. DIFFICULTIES in a TOUR to WIESBADEN. By the 

Author of ‘PADDIANA,’ 

12, THE HEIRESS of BUDOWA; a TALE of the THIRTY 
YEARS WAR. 
13, COUNTRY TOWNS and INNS of FRANCE—AUXERRE— 

LIMOGES, By J. MARVEL. 

ag ADVENTURES on the AMAZON. By J. E. 


RR 
~ —- nwo PIGS: a SWEDISH COLLOQUY. By E. W. 


a *THE “POSTMAN By H. P. ADDISON. &c. &e. 
Bichard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 





THE RAILWAY CHRONICLE of this day 
contains a full report of the proceedings at the Annual 
Meeting of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers at Birming- 
ham, with Editorial Comment ; oo on the Uniform 
Parcel Traffic Scheme proposed by “H. C.”; Investments in Rail- 
ways considered in relation to the Money’ Market; and all the 
other cae News of the Week. 
The RAILWAY CHRON ICLE is published every Saturday in 


| time for the morning mails, price 6¢ 


The volumes for previous years —__ be had of the Publisher, 
bound and lettered, and may be ordered of all Newsmen. 


Price Sixpence, free by post, 


The Railway Chronicle 


Of Saturday, January 22, contains Articles on 
EVENTS OF THE WEEK. — COMPULSORY pEcaeene 
NDER CERTAIN CIRCUMSTANCES — PRACTICAL 
Lt ny ee pe FOR INCREASING PARCEL TR ae 
yAYS—EVIDENCE ON INGUE 
ACCIDENT — SES AKE 
MENTS IN 1848 — PRECIOUS INVEN- 
RIN hil CHECK-STRING—A MORE 
REASONABLE pROPO 
REPORTS OF rating Staffordshire—Calcutta and 
Diamond Harbour (Shareholders)—Direct London and Exeter 
(Scripholders). 
PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS.—Proceedings before the 
Examiners. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. — Institution of Civil En- 
gineers. 

coR RESPONDENCE.—Undue Depreciation of Havre Shares— 
*The Times’ and Lord Monteagle’s Account Bill — English and 
Scotch Travelling—Through Traftic—lrish Lines—Birkenhead 
and Great Grimsby Docks. 

Prozress of Works—Accidents—Simpson’s Patent Submerged Pro- 
= agacity of Rats — Lron Trade— Meetings — Contracts — 
dividends—Calls—Deposits returned — Transfer Books closed— 
Correspondents — Trattic Table— Share Lists — Foreign ditto — 
London, Provincial, and Paris Money and Share Market—Gossip 
of the Week—Law intelligence— Miscellanea. 


Order Railway Chronicle ofany Newsvender. 


PAILWAY TRAVELLER'S COMPANION. 
—The following TRAVELLING CHARTS may be had at 
all the Stations on each Line. 
LONDON to BRIGHTON, 
containing 83 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d, 
LONDON to WOKING and GUILDFORD, 
containing 52 Illustrations, in a wrapper, price 4d, 
LON DON to RICH MOND, 
containing 15 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 2d. 
LONDUN to W OLY ERTON, 
containing 85 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d, 
LONDON to TUNBRIDGE WELLS, 
containing a Map and 53 Engravings, ina w rapper, price 6d, 
LONDON to SOUTHAMPTON, | 
containing 125 Engravings, ia a wrapper, price 1s, 
LONDON to GOSPORT, , 
containing 143 Engravings, in a wrapper, price ls, 
LONDON to OXFORD, 
containing a Map and 74 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d, 
LONDON to CAMBRIDGE, 
containing a Map and 47 Engravy s, in a wrapper, price 6d, 
LUNDON to FOLKSTONE and DOVER, 
containing a Map and 98 Engravings, in a wrapper, price ls, 
Preparing—LONDON to BIRMINGHAM. 





Also, in 8vo. price singly, 1d. and 2 24. cach; nd in one volume, with 


porinas, price 
FE MER L's ‘3 
DAY’S SURE EXCURSIONS 
On the METROPOLITAN LINES. 
Published at the Rarrway Crronic.e Orrice, by J. Francir; 
may be had of all Booksellers. 
TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
T HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, 
y au 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
(The HOKRTICULTUR AL vane Edited by Prof. LINDLEY,) 
Of Saturday, January 22, contains Articles on 
Agriculture, L. V. Harcourt on. Tiparis fe srruginea, 
Agric ulture, influence of clim nate| Low’s Sarawa 
on, by Mr. J. B. Lawes. Manures, experiments in, by 
Agricu ture, Mr. Paine’s experi-| Rev. L. Vernon Harcourt, 
ments in. West Dean House. 
Agricultural atts stics, Manure, salt as. 
‘American fru Mildew, paper. 
Analysis of pon Musa Cavendishii. 
Apple-tree, to prune (with En- epenthes ampullacea. 
graving). | New plants. 
Balsam of Copaiv: | Note Book, Mr. Cameron’s, ex- 
Berwickshire F. ariners Club —| _ tracts from. 
Subsoil ploughir | Ploughing, subsoil. 
Books, cries.” Polmaise heating (with Engrav- 
Book mildew, ings’, by Mr.J. Deans, gardener, 
Botrytis infestans in tomatoes, Felling Chemical Works, New- 
by M. Payen. castle-on-Tyne, and Mr. A. 
Calendse, horticultural. Kendal, Stoke Newington. 
Calendar, agricultural. | Potato botry tis in silk 
Cee, & box feed, by Mr. J. M.} Potato, culture of, by Messrs. 
Hardy & Son, Maldon. 
climate, its influence on agricul- Property, law of transfer of. 
| Pruning the ap’ - tree. 
corals, analysis of. Rain, by Mr. RK. Forgan, gar- 
fish. dener, Balchrystie, N.B. 
Deodar, to propogate. Rain gauge. 
Drains in clay. Salt as mauure, by Mr. J. M. 
——— in manures, by 30 
Key. L. Vernon Harcourt. | Sarawak, by Lo 
Flax Improvement Society, | Silk, te ponte botry tis in, by Rev. 
F ood. linseed as. | M. keley 
ts, American. Sowing, he or ‘thick, by Mr. G. 
} Ne books. Wilkins, Wix, Manningtree. 
Grapes, cause of shanking in. Statistics, ) ngxicaitural. 
Heating, Polmaise (with En-| Theory. 
grammes). | Tomatoes, Roteytie infestans in, 
Horticultural | Gostety. | M. Pa: 
Ipswich Muse | Tene. eitect of, on ewes in 
Lambs, scour in | 
Law respecting transfer of reall Vines, to close prune. 
property. Winter garden, Edinburgh. 
The Gardeners’ Chronicleand Agricultural 
Gazette contains, in addition tothe above, the Covent-garden, 
Mark-lane, and Smithfield prices, with returns from the Potato, 
Hop, Hay and Seed Markets, and cone: Newspaper, witha cons 
densed account of all the transactions of the week, 
ORDER of any Newsvender—_OFFICE for Adver- 
tisements, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London, 











On the Ist of | February will be published, No. ia 
HE LONDON UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
MAGAZINE, to be tinued M 
contain the following pho pemg — Number wy 
1. t+ -4,¢ on Postical Translation. 
z Memotr of P Professor Liston. 
4. basOwy AraBoroBAnrog. 


5. Pilgrimages in Bavaria. 
THE ECLECTIC REVIEW, for I Feprtany 


Contain 

1. Chevalier Bunsen’s Church of the Future, 

2. Medwin’s Life of Shelley. 

3, The Navigation Laws—N ‘ational Defence. 

ri a oa tia ek in Eur ro . 

5. Results of Emancipation—The Emigration Sch, 

6. The case of Dr. —— eS the Episcopal a 
c, &e. & 


Just published, crown 8vo. 68. cloth, 
POPERY: its CHARACTER and its CRIMES, 
By W. E. TAYLOR. With Fourteen Ih 
“ee books. cdiniahaithaseas ustrations from Mie 
“ Libraries are compre into the volume, a: 
book for those who take a part in the warfare wa be tex 
be waged with Popery, open and conecsied.” ee 
rd Protest 
Ward & Co. 27, Paternoster: T-row. re a 


JFRASER ASER’S MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY, ARY, 
Price 2s. 6d., contains 
1. The Poughkeepsie Seer and his Revelotions 
> LiUoce, ee Stone. 
< Some olew “Members of the New Parliament, Mr, 
Mr. Feargus O'Connor, Mr. G, Cornewall Lew ; John Walt, 
5. A Vision of Time and the Years. 
6. Sweden and Oscar 
7. = — a. of pm gy = 
8 Chronique de Paris. adame A delaide—Loui: ili 
der Von Humboldt’s Kosmos, o Fates 
10. To a Bereaved Mother. 
11. The Guerilla, Conclude 
12. The Count of Habsburg. From the German of ie. 
13. — History. Chronicle and Commentary. |. 
rs.—II. * Pacification” in_Ireland.--III. Switeceinae 
lV. Tr ance: Prospects of M. Guizot’s Administration 
V. How England protects the Portuguese.—VI. Progress of 
the Italian Struggle. — VI. Spain: Espartero and ae 
manca 
‘London: John W. Parker, West Srna. 
In Monthly Parts, price 2s. 6d. e — 

YAXTON’S MAGAZINE of BOTANY, and 

REGISTER of FLOWERING PLANTS. —This ¥ 
which has now been established for fourteen years, is his a 
by JOSEPH PAXTON, F.LS., Author of ‘The Botanical Dig 
tionary.’ 

Each Number contains four coloured representations of our most 
beautiful Flowering Plants; Engravings — Wood are also given 
when necessary to illustrate the Text. ‘The Lette: TPpress consists of 
Botanical Descriptions of the Plants A. their Times of In- 
troduction. and Natural IList< ory ; with Instructio sus from the Con 
ductor’s daily practice, for growing them in the greatest perfection 
me ee a variety of important and interesting papers on Botanical 
subjects. 

A New Volume is just commenced, and affords a favourable oppar- 
tunity for parties desirous of becoming subscribers, 

London: Wm. 8. Orr, Amen-corner. 


LESSRS. BLACKWOOD'S MONTHLY PUBLICATIONS 
FOR FEBRUARY. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No. CCCLXXXVIIL. Price 28. 6d. 
‘ontents, 
I. The Russian Empire.— I. ge hy of a German Heady 
=e —IIL. Edinburgh after Flodden.—LV. Subjects for eg 
Jerusalem.—V1. My English Acquaintance.— VIL Our Wes 
Indian Colonies.—V 111. Now and Then. 


LISON’S HISTORY of EUROPE 


i Vol. XIV. of the New Edition, handsomely printed in 
crown 8yo, Price 6s, 


T HE ATLAS to ALISON’S EUROPE, 

Part X. Publishing in Monthly Parts, each containing Fir 
Plates. In crown 4to. price 2s. Gd. ; and on Large Paper, to range 
with the First Editions of the History, 3s. éd. 


THE HE DARONIAL and ECCLESIASTICAL 

QUITIES of SCOTLAND. By R. W. BILLINGS 

and W Ty L 1 ret BURN, Architects. Part XI. containing Four 

Engraving zs on Steel of St. Giles Cathedral and Craigmillar Castle, 

Edinburgh ; with descriptive Letter- ress. Price, in medium 4 

Ls imperial 4to. 48. ; India proofs, és. 

ma illiam Blackwood & Sons, 45, Geonpe-strest, Edinburgh, and 

37, Paternoster-row, London ; sold L by all Booksellers. 








ELEGANT MINIATURE EDITIONS. 
ONES’S DIAMOND CLASSICS— 
Including the Poetical Works of the most admired English 
Authors, uniformly printed in a clear and beautiful type, sud 
neatly and conveniently bound. 

This Collection, which . recommended to the Public for itt 
neatness, convenience, and extreme cheapness, includes t! 
Works of Milton— Dryden—Prior— Pope—Butler—Young—Cowpe 
—Goldsmith—T homson—Burns—K. White, &. 

tach Volume, in a stiff paper cover, price 8d. ; and in neat cloth 
binding, price or 

London : Wm. 8. Orr & Co. Amen-corner ; J, M'Glashan, Dublia 
Fraser & Co., and J. Menzies, Edinb ore 

vo. with 700 Woodeu 
GLOSSARY of TERMS U SSED i in BRITISH 
HERALDRY, with a Ch logical Table, ill 
its, sry! and Progress. sent fi 
s by far the > best, most plete, and m a 
utente that we have ever met with on the subject, and prin 
and got up with innumerable illustrative cuts in a style in perfect 
accordance with its other excellent qualities.”—Literary Gazette, 
Oxford : John Henry Parker, and 377, Strand, London. __ 











N INQUIRY into the DIFFERENCE 4 

STYLE observable in AROIEES PAINTED, GLASS, a4 

Hints on Glass Painting. By an AMATEUR. | Illus este 
numerous Coloured Plates, from Ancient Examples. 2 


“ We can honestly recommend this work to the general notice 
deserves, not more for the labour it must have oe an 
ability with which the results of that labour are communi a“ 
the world, and the costly attention paid to i er ‘he 
pictorial execution. We may sometimes ind ae} 
author in his views, but we must always oan them = 4 
spect, as those of a man who advances not! which he ¢ 
not adduce a reason, frequently convincing and eer frivolow 


John Henry Parker, Oxford, and 377, Strand, London. 
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oem 
NEW WORK BY BOZ. 
st inst. will be published, price Js. the 17th Number of 


PALINGS WITH THE FIRM oF DOMBEY 
d for Exportation. 
Deas abet tae fP 
With Illustrations by HABLOT K. BROWNE. 


London: Bradbury & 1 Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street._ 
on 


Works will be published on the 31st inst. - 
feeCOMIC. HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
Ts Tip omnen A. ABECKETT. Nos. 19and20. Price 2s, 
completion.) 

\rANITY FAIR.—Pen anv Pencit SKETCHES 
Evouisn Society. No. 14. By W. M. THACKERAY 
on With numerous Ilustrations. Price is. This Work 
— mpleted in Eighteen or Twenty Numbers. 
OUGLAS JERROLD'S SHILLING MAGA- 
ZINE. No. 38. 


UNCH! or, THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 
P Part 79. Price Js. 4d. 
London : published at the Punch Office, 85, Fleet-street. 


— Pros MO 
QVELLO’S MONT HLY MUSICAL PUB- 
Nu CATIONS.—On the Ist of February will be ready, 
HAUL ste Menpeissony, No. 1,—16 pages for Sixpence. 
ABAUS, by Haxpe., No, 8,—same price. 
Vr CHOIR “BOOK! No. 6, poe Organ Score, le. 6d. 
—svo. Vocal rts, 
aa TSIC cht TIMES. * No. 45, price “Tree Halfpence, con- 
teins ‘May-Day,” Glee, from Muller, &. 
eondon Sacred Music Warehouse, 69, Dean-street, 
4%, Poultry. 
1. 4to. illustrated by 131 Engravings in 4to., 
" eae 23 7.000 Figures from Original Drawings, price 


HE ENCYCLOPEDIA of NATURAL 
i} HISTORY :—Botany, Zoology, General Physiology, Com- 


, Crysta jography Mineralogy, and Geology. 
Vine Val “deci the Re- Issue of Tuk EncycLore2pia Merro- 
AN. 





Soho, and 








his day is published, 1 vol. 5vo. price 73. 
"HE CONDITI TION AND PROSPECTS OF 
IRELAND, 
ind the Evils arising from the Present Distribution of Landed 
Property, ag 7 Suge estions for a Remedy. 

B = ae Se 
in: Hodges & Sait “i <> on-stree 
eae econ: “sold by all Booksellers. 

hen 6 Looe 


ARCH ZOLOGIA oe 
Just published, price 5s. 
ANDBOOK of IRISH ‘ANTIQUITIES, 


d Christian. By W.F. WAKEMAN. With 
binety [igetrations, drawn by the Author and engraved by 


London: Longman, 





Hanlon. 
M'‘Glashan, 21, D'Olier-street. London: Wm. 
nag Jem Strand. Sold by all Booksellers. 
On Saturday, February 5, 1848, No. lo 0 
Panay D: an ILLUS TRATE D 
jar IEW of LIFE, LITERATURE, MEN, and MAN- 


To be published weekly, price 3d. 
london: Fatherland Office, 48a, Paternester-row; and to be 
had of every Bookseller and Newsvender in the kingdom. 
Just published, 1: 12mo. cloth, price 5a. 
HE BI B LE PSALMS, according to the 
Authorized Version, set to appropriate Chants, and divided, 
d,and marked out, after an easy method, for Congrega- 
rine gol By Dr. GAU NTLETT. One, two, or three chants 
are printed at the beginning of each Psalm, ‘and the chant is 
changed in eee with the emotive character of “i words, 
. as a Companion to the above, price 6 
THE 373 CHANTS TO THE Ps ALMS 
arranged for four voices and organ accompaniment. 
Also, for Choir and Congregational practice, price 6d. 
A SELECTION from the Bible Psalms, 48 
pages of words and music. 


london: Houlston & Stoneman, Paternoster-row ; and Lous- 
dale, Old Bond-street. 


‘io BY DR, CARPENTER, 
t Svo. price 6s. cloth lettered, 
ANIM AL PHYSIOLOG Y ; including a com- 
— err of the princip al Forms of Animal Strue- 
trey CARPENTER, M.D. F.K.S. With several 
ABA. cn copper and wood. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 12s. cloth lettered, 

Zoology, and Instinct in Animals ; a Systematic 
View of the Structure, Habits, and Instincts, and Uses of the 
wineipal Families of the Animal Kingdom, 

In post 8vo. price 62. cloth lettered, 

Vegetable Philosophy and Botany; including the 
Structure and Organs of Plants, their Characters, Uses, Geogra- 
phical Distribution, and Classification, according to the Natural 
System of Botan ~ 

In post Svo, price 68, cloth lettered, 

Mechanical ‘Philosophy, Astronomy, and Horo- 

lor. An Exposition of the Properties of Matter ; a Description 


ofthe Heavenly Bodies ; and the Construction of Instruments for 
the easurement of Time. 


ndon : W.S. Orr & Co., Amen Corner, and 147, Strand. 
SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS, 

UTTER’S ETY MOLOGICAL SPELLIN G 
BOOK and EXPOSITUR; an Introd to the li 
Pronunciation, and Derivation of the English eo 3 
be Containing, > bevides several other important improvements, exten- 
re Tables’ of Words deduced from their Greek and Latin Roots. 
died the use of Classical and Ladies’ Schools, and also of 
Foreigners. 107th Edition, price 1s, 6d. bound. 

Butter's Gradations in Reading and Spelling, 
pen an entirely new and original plan, by which Dissyllables are 
ae casy aS Monosyllables; with numerous entertaining 

a ative Reading Lessons in prose and yerse. 33rd Edition, 


oo Primer. With Engravings, 21st 
Bold by Rinpkio, & & a, Whittaker & Co.; Longman & Co. 


a WB Or yurion & Co.i, Relfe & Fletcher ; Aylott s 
yd, Bajubuseh 7 MGs Dobia” °° Derby. Oliver 























st ready, f feap. ere. 68. 6d. cloth, : 
HANKFULN ESS; a Narrative. 
By the Rev CHARLES B. TAYLER, M.A. 
Rector of Otley, Suffolk. 


T 


In the press, . 
GERM ONS for FAMILY READINGS. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM SHORT, M.A. 

Rector of St. George the Martyr, Queen- square, 


Just STAT 1p 1s. 6d. cl 
T HE MES : Five emo, preached 
at St. At. se zs F Dedtord Tow. 
By the Hon. and Rey. B. W. N M.A. 
London: Sampson Low, 1€9, Fleet- street. 


NEW WORK ON ROMANISM, BY THE REV. . J.E. TYLER, 
HE IMAGE-WORSHIP’ of the CHURCH 


of ROME proved to be contrary to Holy Scripture and the 
Faith and Discipline of the Primitive Church, and to involve con- 
tradictory and irreconcilable Doctrines within the Church of 


Rome i 
y J. ENDELL TYLER, B.1 
Rector of St. Giles in saa Fields, and Canon Residentiary of 


t. Paul's. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s } 4. and Waterloo-place. 


NICHOLLS ON THE PROVERBS—SECOND — 
In 12mo. price 3s. 6d. the 2nd edition enlarged, o 
HE BOOK of PROVE RBS, ow call and 
iitastented from HOLY SCRIPTURE. 
y BENJAMIN ELLIOTT NICHOLLS, M.A 
Late conte of St. Jehu 3, Walthamstow; Author of* itp to the 
ading of the Bible. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and W: aterloo-place. 
ELEMENTARY ROMAN HISTORY, BY THE BISHOP OF 
PETERBOROUGH. 

ready, in 18mo. price 2s. half-bound, 
ETTERS from a FATHER to his SON on 
the ROMAN HISTORY, and other Subjects. 
By GEORGE DAVYS ae 
Lord Bishop of P eterborou ugh. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author (uniformly printed), 


A History of England, for Children. 8th edition. 
28, 6d, 


cL, 














SIR WALTER SCOTT’S SaerORy OF SCOTLAND, 
SCHOOL EDITLO 
In two thick vols, bound + — arate 
HE HISTORY of SCOTLAND from the 
Earliest Period to 1745—46, yor in 
= OP A GRANDEA THER. 
By Sir WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 
= ” Cadell, Edioburehs Houlston & Stoneman, London. 


HOMERI ILIAS, WITH ENGLISH NOTES. —THIRD Eb,T.. 
In one large volume, 8vo. Fn a the 3rd edition, revised and 


OMERI ILIAS: The ILIAD of HOMER, 
from a carefully corrected Text ; with copious ENG LISH 
NOTES, ang yo e Grammatical Construction, the Manners: 
and Customs, the Mythology and Antiquities of the Heroic Ages; 
and preliminary observations on points of classical interest t and 
eenpertanins connected with Homer and his Writings. 
the Rev. WILL IAM TROLLOPE, M.A. 
of Pembroke College, Cambridge; and formerly one of the 
asters of Christ's Hospita 
Rivingtons; Longman & Co.; Hamilton & Co.; Whittaker & 
Co. ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; b. Fellowes; and BE. Williams. 
APPROVED EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
TH! HE MODERN BRITISH PLU'TARCH. 
y Dr. W. C. TAYLOR. 12mo. 62. cloth. 
ert. Fe almost unnecessary to say with what candour and good 
sense Dr. I’. has performed his undertaking.”— Gentleman's —_ # 
“ Will be welcomed in any circle of i ine Spent young rene 
itish Quarter! a 

Mrs. ELLIS'S YOUNG LADIES’ READER, 

with Observations on Reading aloud, &c. Feap.8vo. 4s, 6d. cloth. 
“ The remarks are useful—the extracts modern, and made with 
taste and care.”— Athenaeum, 

BUTLER’S OUTLINE MAPS and KEY; 
or, Geographical and Bi “emg Pe ises, with a Set of 
Col hourel Outline Maps. 26th editio 7 

GAULTIER'’S F AMILIAR GEOGRAPHY, 
llth edition, 3s. cloth. 

LE BABILLARD ; an amusing Introduction to 
French. 4th. edition. 16 Plates, 2s. 

LES JEUNES NARRATEURS; ou, Petit. 
Contes Meraux. With a Key to the difficult Words and Phrases 


By MARIN DE me VOYE, Member of the Grammatical Society 
at Paris, &c. 18mo. price 28. ¢ 


oth, 
Syk This will be found to be a sas useful work for young per- 











In small 8vo. price 5a, 6d. N 
sheet 2 4H to the YOUNG. 
he Rev. C. FE. KENNAWAY, M.A. 
Rivington St. Paul’s Churchyard,and W aterioo-place, 
whom may be had, by the same Aut tho: 
a. Sermons, preached at Brighton. 7s. Ga. 
2. Second Series (now ready). 7s. 6d. 


3. Comfort for the Afflicted. Selected from 
Various Authors, Witha PREFACE by SAMUEL WILBER- 
FORCE, 1).D., Lord Bishop of Oxford. ardedition. 58. 


DR. WORDSWORTI’S TREATISE ON THE CHURCH, 
FIFTH EDITION. 
wn &vo. price 8s, 6d. the 5th edition of 
HEOPHI ILUS ANGLICANUS ; or, Instruc- 
tion for the Seung 6 “tudent concerning the CHURCH, and 
our own Branch of 
By CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D. 
non of St. Peter's, Westminster. 
Rivinghons, St Paul's Church yard, and Watcrloo-place ; 
10m may be had, by the same Author 
A Diary i in France ; mainly on Topics concerning 
Education and the Church. 2nd edition. ¢8 6d. 


I OOKS PUBLISIiED by Mr. VAN VOORST. 

The Illustrations to these Works have been designed or 
drawn and engraved expressly for the works they respectively 
embellish, and they are never used for other werks, 


Just published, 


1. 
WATTSS DIVINE and MORAL SONGS. 
With 30 Illustrations by C. W. COPE, A.R.A.; engraved by John 


Thompson, Square svo. 78. 6d.; copies bound in mvrocco, one 
guinea. 








“The drawings by Mr. Cope have been exccuted on the wood by 
Mr. Thompson witha brilliancy of touch, and delicate, finished 
beauty which we do not re mem er to have seen surpa cd, rarely 
equalled. Mr. Cope’s drawi ings, too, are for the most_ part singu- 
larly good, showing great variety of ‘fancy and invention, with all 
the nam | . form and composition for which the artist is just] 
cele’ It is a book which rises far above the class to wl hich 
it belongs. It has the rare advantage of being as perfect in execu: 
tion as design. A book of more faultless taste +) have rarely om.” 

aminer, Dec. 

“Mr. Cope’s drawings are charmingly simple and natural, Sut 
full ofinvention and very expressive, The whole strike us as very 
pure examples of English art, being perfectly free from exaggera- 
tion, and remarkable for truth and scriptural sentiment.” 

Britannia, Dee. 25. 
“The volume is now as worthy of og 4 a library as it was before 
a nursery book.”—Literary Gazette, Dec. 2 


I 
Recently ; uniform with the above, 

The VICAR of WAKEFIELD. With 32 
Tilustrations by William Mulready, R.A.; engraved by John 
Thompson, 1l. 1s. square 8vo. ; or 268. in morocco. 

111. 
f uniform s' 

SHAKSPEARE'S. SEVEN. "AGES of MAN. 
Tllustrated by Mulready, Constable, Wilkie, Collins, Chalon, 


Calleott, Landseer, and Hilton. 7s. 6d. A few copies of the Fi 
Edition in 4to. remain for sale. - opies of the First 


The FARMER'S BOY, and other RURAL 
TALES and POEMS. By —"s BLOOMFIELD. With 
Thirteen Lilustrations by Sid Cooper, A.R.A., Horsley, 
Frederick Tayler, and Thomas Welster, A.R.A. A few copies on 

e paper, of a size to eee with the above, price 15s, 


GRAY’S ELEGY ina ‘COUNTRY CHURCH- 
YARD. Each stanza illustrated with an Engraving. Post 8vo. 
price 9. cloth ; J A Polyglot gy with interpaged Transla- 
tions in the (reek, Latin, ee i. an, and French Lan- 
guages, price 128, and of uniform 


The BARD. By Gray. With Illustrations by | 4 
the Hon. Mrs. John maitre. Post 8vo, 7: 
John Van Voorst, 1, Ritentenn. 








the study of French. 
Grant & Griffith, corner of *t. Paul's Churchyard. 





The 36th thousand, price only 1s. sewed, or 1s. 6d. bound, 
With a very ers: = eoehe Gene ‘yo c 3 at the Sovereigns 
and, and other Engravi 
with 


( UTL INES ‘of ENGLISH HISTORY; 


interesting nemeres on Monee . Customs, Arts, Dresses, &e. 


D A. 

“ A neatand accurate compendium, and written with vo jicuity. 
The events of each reign are arranged under different heads, so as. 
to give, at a glance, a comprehensive view of the whole.” 

Atheneum, 

“There isa great deal of information in a small compass, and 

the author has availed himself of the latest authorities.” 
ctator. 

“A very useful book for the instruction of youth, x .. a com- 

plete resume of the whole History of England.”— Metropolitan, 
well-digested little book.”— Literary Gazette, 
“A good compendium of our national histor: 


» manners, and cug> 
toms; 3. 


it contains the essence of very many vo! um 
Sunday School Magazine. 
Also, 18mo. price = eowel, or 1s. 6d, pened, with Engravings, a 
much improved ed 
INCE’S GEN ERAL KN OWLEDGE 

“ Contains, for its size, a remarkable quantity of interesting and 
well-arranged information. It would make a valuable present to- 
Sunday schools and lending libraries,”"—Atheneum, 


Also, 18mo. price 1s. taesmpanion ts to the English History) a new 


OUTLINES of FREN NCH HISTORY; with 
Notices of the Manners, Cubes. fx Arts, aoa ate the different ‘periods, 
$y ILEN 
“Mr. Ince is not one of those aa who 8 aks much without 
saying anything; he says much in a few words.”"—French Paper, 
ondon: published for the Proprietor, “y James Gilbert, 49, 
Paternoster-row.—Supplied to order by all Booksellers. 


<* = ne ag 


EPORTS of the CoM M ISSIONERS of 
agen bon into the STATE of EDUCATION in WALES, 
t e C of Council on Education. 


Also. 

“MINUTES of the COMMITTEE of COUN- 
cIL on EDUCATION, for 1500, oe 6d. ; 1842, 38, 6d.; 1843, 68.5 
1844, 2 vols. 128 ; 1845, 12s. ; 1846, 

London : John W. Patker, West Strand. 


BY THE LATE THOMAS RICKMAN, F.S.A. 


N ATTEMPT to DISCRIMINATE the 
STYLES of ARCHITECTURE in ENGLAND. 5th edi- 

tion, with numerous Engravings on steel and wood, of the best 
Pp drawn by engraved by Le Keux and Jewitt. 


(Nearly ready.) 
Oxford : John Henry Parker; and 377, Strand, Loudon. 


New Edition, reduced in price, of 
WHITE'S UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 
Now ready, in mare bey rice 7s, bound, 673 pages, with a coloured 
f the World, the 2nd edition of 
}LEMEN TS of UNIVERSAL HISTORY, on 
.y a New and Systematic Plan ; from | ad Earliest Times to the 
eaty of Vienna. To which is added, a Summary of the paies 
ren chee that Y Write A “2 e Use . of Schools and of Pri 
udents. Trinity College, x 
and Ph. br, of Heidelberg : nity lege, Cambridge, AL 
is work is divided into Three Parts, corresponding with An- 
cient, Middle, and Modern History, and again subdivided into 
Centuries, so that the various events are systematically grouped 
together in the order of time ; while the narrative is so arrat 
that the annals of each country may be studied separately, 
gc uide the researches of the student, the work contains nanereus 
jynoptical and other Tables, with Sketches + —~ yore Anti- 
quities, and Manners at the great chronol 
The Three Parts (Ancient, Middle, and 1 Modern Hi History), each 
complete in ia im, may also be had separately, price 2s. 6d. bound. 
to great praise; the eee) 4 taken a firm grasp 
his suljets and exhibits ”"— Spectator. 
“Executed with much judgment. The “lithentt, task of reviewing 
wed whele history of the world, and condensing it with clea 
accomplished in this single volume with a su coess that 
does great credit to the author, and cannot fail to recommend it to 
extensive and permanent circulation.” '— Morning Hi 
Edinburgh ; Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Ca 
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-y URAL CHEMISTRY : 


an ELementary INTROpUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE SCIENCE IN ITs | 


RELATION TO AGricuLTURE. By EDWARD SOLLY, F.R.S. F.L.S. F.G.S., Hon. Memb. Roy. Agr. Soc. Eng., Prof. of Chemistry | D* ROWE'S WORK on NERVOUS 
DB 


to the Horticultural Society of London, Lecturer on Chemistry in the Hon. E. I. Company's Military Seminary at Addiscombe, &c. &e. 


Seconp Epitioy, Revisep anp ExLancen. 


Preface to the Second Edition.—In preparing a Second Edition of this little book, the opportunity has been taken of correcting several 
errors which the First Edition contained. The whole has been carefully revised, and such additions have throughout been made, as the 
advanced state of knowledge rendered necessary. 
the latest and most complete Analyses of almost all those plants which are cultivated as crops, as well as of the principal substances 
employed as manure.—April 20, 1846, 
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Pond m 


oppy pn 
Potash, bitartrate— 
carbonate—caustic— 
in plants—in the soil 
—muriate of — ni- 
trate—salts of—sili- 
cate—sulphate 
Potassium—chloride 
Potato haulin—starch 
—sweet 
Pottery 
Principles, active 
Proportiona! 
Protein 
Proto-salts 
Prot-oxides 
Proximate animal 
principles 
Pruning 
Putrefaction, infiu- 
ence oflime _ 
Putrefying animal 


Putty powder 
Pyrites—copper 
Pe ae rong acid 
a rolignites 
artz 


uaternary 
pounds 
uicklime 
uicksilver 
Kain water 
Rape seed 
Red cabbage 
Red lead 
Refuse of gas works 
Rennet 
Resins 
Respiratio: 
R Results of combustion 
—putrefaction 
Rhubarb 
Rice 
Ripening of fruit 
River mud—water 
Road drift 
Rc — 
Koc 
ee De cctegntion 


com- 


Roman vitriol 
oots 


— of crops 


Rushes, Dutch 
Rust of iron 

Rye 

tye straw 
Saccharine matter 
Sago 

Sainfoin 
Sal-ammoniac 
Saline compounds 
Saline manures 





— fixed — of Salt 


Salt and lime—briny 
—common—in sea 
water 

Saltpetre—spirit of— 

rock —sea—solution 
in wate 

Salts, Epsom—G lau- 
ber’s—of hartshorn 
—of iron—of m - 
sia—of the meta 
of potash—of soda. 

San 

sepenize 
Saw 

— fowl, excrements 


Sea: water—weed 
Seed, formation of 
Seeds, germination of 
— by plants 


Shell fsand 


Bilis a, chloride — in 
ants — in soil, use 


Bilicate of alumina— 
of lime—of nesia 
—of potash—of goda 

Silicie acid 

Silicon 


or 
Silver, oxide—nitrate 
—salts Senn 

papal 


Skir 
Slaking of lime 
one 

Smells, foul 
peaitin 

pap botling—decom- 

position of 
Soapmakers’ ash 


Soda— carbonate—in 
rocks—in plants — 
muriate — nitrate — 
in_ soils — silicate — 
sulphate 

Sodium—chloride 

Soft water 

Soil, colour of—ana- 
lysis of — composi- 
tion of —exhaustion 
of—formation of — 
name of — nature 


Solder 

Soot 

Sorrel 

Spirit of salt 

Spirit of wine 

Spring water 

Springs 

Starch 

Steam 

Still 

Straw 

Straw of barley — of 
buckwheat — of len- 
tiles — of maize — of 
oats—of rye—of 
vetch—of wheat 
Strong manures 
Sub-salts 

Subsoil 

Subsoil ploughing 
Substratum 
Suffocation 
charcoal 
Sugar—of lead 
Sugar-refiners’ waste 
Sulphate of alumina 
Sulphate of ammonia 
—of copper—of iron 
— of lime — of mag- 
nesia—of potash—of 

tash and alumina 

—of soda 
Sulphates 
Sulphur—in plants 
Sulphuret of iron— 
e: ead—of silver—of 


tir 
Sulphuretted hydro- 
gen 


from 


gulphuric acid 
Sulphurous acid 
Sunflower 
Sunflower seed 
Super-salts 
Super- phosphate of 


me 
_— of pot- 


wedes 
. ‘apioe 
Tarnish on silver 
Tartaric acid 


Teeth 

Ternary compounds 
Tests, vegetable 
Thermometer 

Til 


es 

Tin, oxide — plate — 

sulphuret 

obaceo 
Toasted cheese 
Treacle ‘ 
Tropical countries 
Tubers 


u 

Turf ashes 

Turnips 

Turpentine—oil of 

— of ammonia 

Uric acid 

Jrine, cows’—horses’ 

— human — putrid— 
pigs’—sheep 

Use of leaves—plants 

— Vapour condensed by 
co! 

Vapour in the air 

Vezetable alkalies 

Vegetable manure 

Vermilion 
von oe ‘paged 

Vitricl, blue — green 
—oil of—white 

Volatile alkali—oil— 
substances 

Walnuts 

Water, air in—action 
on lead—its compo- 
sition—its freezing— 
impurities in—phos- 
ae acid in—pure 
ae — sea — soft— 

Wee Need ‘ashes 

WwW heat 5 aed —straw 

—star 
White ‘i ‘ad 
White of egg 


ine 
Wood ashes 
Woody fibre 
W ool—soap 
Yeast 
Zine 
Zine, chloride—oxide 


London ; published at the Office of Tur GarpEners’ Curonicze, 5, Upper Wellington-strect, 
Covent-garden. 
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Just published, price 5s. 6d, 


THE TENTH EDITION, 


EASES, INDIGESTION, &c. 
London: John Charehill, Princes- “street, Soho, 








PROFESSOR MERLET'S WORKs, ~~ 
MERLETS (Professor in University Colley 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. New edition, 12mo’ 5s, hig 
Merlet’s Traducteur; Selections from the be 
—: gals ith notes, idioms, tables, &c. New dita, 
Merlet’s Tableau Littéraire de la France; a Seq 
to the ‘ Traducteur,’ 12mo. 6s. bound. 
Merlet’s Dictionary of Difficulties New editin 
12mo. 43. bound. 
London: Taylor & Walton, Upper Gower-street. 
padi’ 
ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKs, 
Incr. 8vo. 4s, 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams engraved for the Wat 
UCLID” S ELEMENTS OF 
ETRY; with EXPLANATORY Are 
SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exe 
for the Use of Schools, or for Self-instruction, 
Auth f the * “Hint 4 f Marita & ai Tal 
uthor 0: e isto oY) aritime an 
* ihe Negroland of the Arabs. se. ao" 
“Mr. Cooley seems almost to ae | o peers his own 
that ‘there is no royal road to Geom ” for following in the: 
of Playfair, he has considerably ‘dimin 


ec 
work, as well as the labour of the student. 


Civ Engineer and « Architect’ 's Journal, 


“This i is the best edition of the Elements which has yet ap 
red” —Athenaum—* which, for brevity, clearness, and 

ing attention to the wants of learners, cannot be easily y surpassed” 

—Dublin University Magazine.—* The editor has done all that could 
be done to make Euclid easy to beginners.” —Cambricye Chronicle, 

Uniform with the * METRI 

OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROP0. 

J SITIONS DEMONSTRATED; or, a Supplement to Budi: 

E *3 appended to the * Elements,’ forth: 

tudents. Upwards of 120 Propositiog 

Books of Euclid, are illustrated initby 


price 3s. 6d, 


use of Teachers and pr 
deduced from the First 
mer Will' vient d of iderabl 1 d 

* Will be found of considerable value as an aid to teachers 
Mathematics.”— New ae Magazine, tte 


feap. 8vo. price 1s. 62. 
OOLEY’S F IGURES of EUCLID; being the 


Diagrams illustrating the ‘ Elements,’ with theEnunciatioy 
printed separately for Use in the Class-room. 


Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane, London. 


’ 





Price 3d. each, or 58. for 25 copies for distribution amongst 
Cottage Tenantry, 
HE COTTAGERS’ CALENDAR 0? 
GARDEN OPERATIONS, 
By JOSEPH PAXTON 
Gardener to His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, &e. &e, 


Reprinted from the Gardeners’ Chronicle. Above 33,000 bin 
already been sold. 


POLIC] 
the advan: 


Inpex oF ConTENTS:— 


Gentianella 
Gilias 
Gooseberries 
Graftin, 
Green fly 
Heartsease 


Planting 
-lums 
-olyanthus 
otatoes 
Privet 
Pruning 
Propagate by cut 
tings 


African Lilies 
Agapanthus 
Anemones 
— ag 
Apples 

Apricot 
uriculas Herbs 

jeans Herbaceous Peren- ne: 

eet nials »yracantha 
Jiennials icliotrope Radishes 
slack Fly Hollyhocks Kanunculus 
ooks, list of, for Cot-| Honeysuckle | 
tagers lorse-radish 
Borage lyacinths 
sorecole anaes 











ty Rue 
uidiant Cress tustic Vases 
Brussels Sprouts Sage 
udding Kidney Beans Salvias 
ulbs Lavender Savoys 
Cabbage an ering Saxifrage 
Cactus Scarlet 
Calceolarias Leeptosiphons _ Beans 
Californian Annuals Seeds _ 

Lobel lias Sea Daisy or Thrift 


Campanul. : 
Carnations Loudon Pride Seakale 
Carrots ne chnis, Double 
Cauliflowers Marigol 1d 

Celery Marjoram 
Cherries 
China Asters 





Ranwet 





and Fruit 
Snails and Slugs 
Snowdrops 
Spinach 
Spruce Fir 
Spur pruning 
tocks 


anures 
Marvel of Peru 
China Roses Mesembryanthe- 
Chrysanthemums, mums 
Chinese Mignonette 
Chives — a 
Clarkias ustar: : 4 
Clemetis Narcissus Summer Savory 
Collinsias Nemophilas | Sweet W illiams 
Coleworts (Enothera bifrons | vet 
Jnions Thy 
>eonies Tigridia Pavonia 
Transplanting 
Tree lifting 





Strawberries 


p saotg Imperials 
Cucum 
Cultivation of Flow- 


Pea-haulm 
ers in Windows P 





eas 
-elargoniums 
Perennials 
-ersian lris 
Petunias 
Phlox 

ice 


Daisies 
Dog’s-tooth Violets 
Exhibitions, __pre- 
paring articles for 
Ferns, as protection 
it 





Fruit | 
Fuchsias 
Illustrated with several W codeuts. ” 

Published at the ‘Gardeners’ Chronicle and Acricaltant 
zette’ Office, 5, Upper Wellington-strect, Covent-carden, » 
A ow rate of 3d. each , or 5s. for 25 copies for distr ibutio! 

tiage Tenantry ; delivered anywhere in London, 

Ord: or being sent to the Publisher, James Matthews, oo 
and made payable at the Post-office, 180, Strand, Lon 


y surpassed” 
all that could 
ye Chronicle, 
id, 
PROPO- 
vent to Euclid: 
ments,’ for the 
Ww Proj 
strated initby 


teachers of the 
; being the 
-Enunciation 
mn. 

mn amongst 
DAR OF 


re, ke. &e, 
ve 38,000 hare 


er S 
et Williams 
rn Hedges 


me 

idia Pavonia 
psplanting 

lifting 


nips 


ble Cookery 
= 








few days will be published, price 78. 6d. 
meCTURAL HISTORY 
By Colonel C. HAMILTON SMITH. 
With very numerous coloured Illustrations. , 
S. Highley, 32, Fleet- -street. Edinburgh: W. H. Lizars. 
8. Highs. 





A oN 


Almost ready, the Second List. 
UMMERLY’S ART-MAN UFACTURES, 
gu ed by paatem, J. Bell, J. C. Horsley, R. Redgrave, 
in, Poems, Be *Lord’s Prayer’ and 


* Belief, 
Met STATUETTES. 
Pie KE DISH. aes pepe nee a Wine GLasses. 
and Kyire, in | Sact-cety 
Barap PLaTre® mn | Wine-rear. 
Dessert Kwives and Foxks, 


RA, 


PAGNE GLASS. 
= Por and Brusn. Paper CUTTER. ‘ 
prcanteR STorPERs. Saap Bow , Foxs, and Spoor, 


Sold by J. Cundall, 12, Old Bond-street; and all respectable 
Dealers. 





ROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE and 
P ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 
london. Established in 182 6—Subscribed Capital, 240,0002, 

This Society effects Assurances in every variety of form, and on 
most advantageous terms, both on the bonus and non-bonus 


The Pi Premiums, without prrticipation in the Profits, are lower 
than those of most other oftices, whilst those on the participation 
gale hold out the prospect of a handsome addition being made, 
ons Sve Years, to the sum assured. The holders of Equitable 
ps re age zm at the approaching division on the 

his Offi 

ton. with Tab oe of Rates, — all further particulars, 

may be obtained at the Office. M. SAWARD, Secretary, 


TORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE INSU R- 
ANCE COMPANY. Established at York 1824. 
Low rates are charged by thi a ‘ompany, —_ giving an immediate 
tive and uncertain o 
“the Preeti ams for Bemale lives have been 1 mater: ially reduced. 
Fire Insurances =o ee terms, 
23 ma had 0} 
— x London Agents: 
Mr. Henry W. ‘son 30,  — ey, ze. —_ 
M n: — jow-stree ovent-zarden, 
oo r Mr. W. L. NEWMAN, 
Actuary and Secretary, York. 








SPECIAL NOTICE, 

POLICIES effected on or Seton Ist MARCI next, will secure 
the advantage of a full year’s standing over those effected there- 
after,and ota VESTED ADDI'T pa - me allocation of Profits 
in March, 1853, equivalent to SIX y ¢ B 4 

COTTISH EQ Ul T ‘A ‘BLE LIFE 
Ss ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—Incorporated by Act of Parlia- 
ment,—Edinburgh, 26, St. Andrew-square. London, 6i, Moorgate- 


Street, = 
This is a MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

whole profits are divisible amongst the 
years. 

"The existing ASSURANCES, including additions, amount to 


TWO MILLIONS NINE HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS, 
The ACCUMULATED FUND exceeds FOUR HUNDRED 


—. Vid hag fs 
UAL REVENUE exceeds ONE HUNDRED and 
SEVEN Tot SAND po JUNDS. 


VIEW of the Progress of the Society down to March 1, 1847. 


in which the 
policy-holders every three 





| Amount 


Annual | Accumulated 
Assured. ‘und, 


Revenue. | 





11,36 24,661 
55,536 153,329 
99,270 400,503 


At Ist March, 1435 
Do. 184 


Do 1817 | 2:763,381 





ADDITIONS TO POLICIES. 

A Policy effected before Ist March, 18: wag 2,0002.,and becoming 
aclaim after Ist March next, will receive T'wo Thousand Eight 
Hundred and Four Pounds, being an addition of 40 per cent. on the 
sum assured. Other Policies ~— oy additions i in eens. 

SERT CHKISTIE, Manager. 
uses and Forms of } al may be had by application 
ndon Office, 61, Moorgate-street. 
WILLIAM COOK, Agent. 


AMILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE 
ASSURANCE AN D ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
12, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London. 
CA ITAL £500,000, 
Directors, 
Vittem Beterworth Bayley, Bow. Chairman, 
ohn Fuiler, Deputy-Chairman, 
Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. ot Flee Pecnaghten, Esq. 
H. B. Henderson, Esq, or Turner. 
Finer 7 Walker, Esq. 


CH. Latouche, Esq. 
Major Willock, K.L.S. 


at the 





Edward Lee, Esq. 
Th BONUS. 
irty per cent. Bonus was added to the Society’s Policies on the 
Moit scale in 1845. The next valuations will be in January, 1552. 
Annual Premiums with Profits. 


Ae) Age 25. Age 30. - Age 35.| Age 40. a Age 55. 
.d. ig. 8. d.£.8. d. £.5. d. 
2 


fed is. a. d. a.|é.s. 4.2.2. d. 
7912 3119 97° 2 16 WOE TING Dipak 





INDIA, 

Keciety also grants Policies to parties proceeding to or re- 

a India, at Se rates than any other Office, the Premiums 

Shima ch may be payable either in London or at the Society's Office 

elimi ta i kinds, as well as Endowments for Children, are 
The usual omninice allowed to Solicitors and others. 

JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


| 
of MAN. | 





ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent-street, London, Established 1906, 
INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,200,000, 
Annual Income, £140,000. Bonuses Declared, £529 
Claims paid since the establishment of of the Office, rk 90.008, 


The Right aeuie EARL GREY. 
Directors. 

The Earl of Macclesfield Rev. James Sherman 

The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird Henry R. Churchill, "Esq. 

Sir Richard D. King, Bart. William Judd, Esq. 

Alexander Henderson, M.D. James Sedgwick, — 

apt. W. John W atiame Alfred Beaumont, Esq. 

Jo ohn Deering, Esq. M.P. George Dacre, Isq. 

William Henry Stone, Esq. Richard Sherwood, Esq. 

1. The Rates of Premium are those adopted by the pepcten 
Life Offices; the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 
other offi a. 

2. The Bonuses are added to the Policies, or applied to the reduc- 
m3 of the Premiums, or may ed received in cash as soon as de- 
an at their then present V 

Policies issued by this Office oe purchased at their full value; 
or ye may be obtained upon them to the same amount. 

4. Ifa party neglect to pay for the renewal of his Policy, he may 
repair the omission any time within 12 months, upon proof of good 


Bonuses paid upon Policies which have become Claims, 
Life Insured. Sum Paid. 


£. | 2 & 
5,000 7,706 6 
5,000 | 7,652 13 
5,000 | 7,500 5 
5,000 | 7,128 15 
3,000 | 4,509 1 





| Sum Insured. 





| 
John Wharton, Esq. Skelton | 
Sir John Saunders Sariatt, Bart... 
Sir William ed es Bart... 
Earl Strathm 
Rev. H. W. Gueasenen 8, ve worn 
The Marquis of wane ade 2,000 } 341k 1 
Earl Cathcart 1,000 1,862 4 


“Prospectuses a fall a may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Agents of the Office, in all the 4 towns of the 
United Kingdom, and at the head Office, No. 50, Regent-street. 


JOHN A. BEAUMONT, Managing Director. 
Ax®aus LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


9», Throgmorton-street, Bank. 

Empowered io soc Act of Parliament, 5 & 6 Will. 4. ¢. 76. 
Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman, Chairman, 
William Leaf, “Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 

Richard E. Arden, Esq. | Rupert Ingleby, oq 

William Banbury, Esq. J. ey ee 

Edward Bates, Es« Thomas Kelly, 

Thomas Cz amplin, sq. Jeremiah P itches Eeq. 

James Cli ewis Pocock, Esq. 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury- square, 

Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’s- gee Old Jewry. 

Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’s College. 


Seon en. 








Low Rates of Premiums. 

Persons conuring in this oftice have the benefit of the lowest rate 
of premium which is compatible with the safety of the assured, 
and which is, in effect, equivalent to an annual bonus; they have 
likewise the security of a large subscribed capital— an assurance 
fund of nearly a quarter of a million — and an annual income of 
65,01, arising from the issue of nearly 6000 policies, 

Annual Premium to Assure £100. 
Age. | For One Year. | For Seven Years. | Whole Term, 
20 £917 3 £019 1 £1 11 10 
30 ae. 1 
40 5 0 
50 41 
60 24 

One-half of the “whole term” AR may remain on credit 
for seven years, or one-third of the Premium may remain for life 
asadebt upon the Policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any 
time without notice. 

Policies assigned as a security to others, will not be rendered 
void in consequence of death by suicide, duelling, or by the hands 
of justice. In case of death by the above causes, where the Policies 
are not assigned, the gross amount of Premiums received will be 
returned, 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been approved. 

The Medical Officers attend daily at a quarter before two o'clock, 
and Policies issued the same day. 


169 
119 . 
37 


E. BATES, Resident Director. 
A Liberal Commission to Solicitors and Agents. 


( LD PLATED GOODS RESTORED and 

REPLATED.—The Electro Process is the only one by which 
the restoration of worn-out Plated Goods can be effected, being 
thereby rendered equal to new. 

ELKINGTON & CU., the Patentees, request all goods may be 
sent direct to their Establishments, where they have an watennive 
assortment of their Patent Electro Articles always on shew, as 
unprincipled persons are invading their p atent rights. They have 
authorized no other parties in London ee plate. . 

22, Regent-street, Jo 
45, Menruntectieet, ¢-ondon, 


JRESERVATION of the EYE from Injury, 

- Pain, or Fatigue by Night Lights. aoe Majesty has granted 
Royal Letters Patent for the ACHROMATIC GLASS, for Gas, 
Oil, Camphine, or Candle Lamps, in Chimneys, Globe 8, or Shades 
of every kind. Its use is claimed to preserve t! ye from injury, 
pain, or fatigue by night lights, and for all persons who suffer 
from defective vision ; ‘proof of its high claim for universal adop- 
tion is shown by certificates from scientific gentlemen, and which 
can be obtained, by post or otherwise, from J. Hallaran, at the 
Patent Achromatic Glass Depot, 106, New Bond-strect. 











1 De J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 
and Clock Maker to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and 
1.1.M. r= h pnperer of Russia, having greatly increased his stock 

nr WA and CLOCKS to meet the purchases made at this 

season + ny year, most respectfully requests from the public an 
nee of his various assortments. Ladies’ cold watches, with 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. each ; gentlemen’s ditto, 
enamel dials, 10 gs.; youths’ silver watches, 4 gs. ; substantial and 
accurately. feing silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 gs.— 

E. J. DENT, Strand ; 33, Cockspur-street ; and 34, Royal Ex- 

change (Clock Scour Area). 


y r ‘ 
AUTION.—METCALFE & CO.S TOOTH 
and HAIR BRUSHES.—M. & Co. beg respectfully to in- 
form the public and the country trade, that Brushes are not of 
their manufacture unless they are stamped with their name and 
address i in full, thus— Metcalfe & Co. 130 b, Oxford-street ; Brushes 
marked * Metcalfe’s,” “ Metcalfe’s Patent,” * Metcalfe’s Pattern,” 
&e., are not of their make, and parties selling them as such will be 
prosecuted. M. & -, . have been compelled to give this caution in 
of d number of spurious Brushes (of a 
very inferior description) that are now palmed upon the Brun: 
(particularly in the country, India, — ap generally) v3 4 
oon pled dealers, taking f thei 
eae, to them, inclosing Post-office order, will be punetually a 
ended 














O PRINTSELLERS, FRAMEMAKERS, &c, 
—C. F. BLIELEFEL Pp respectfully qunsunen that his NEW 
PATENT enriched MOULDINGS may no’ . From these 
mouldings, which are made in 12-feet lengths, with rebate, &., 
complete frames may be made in a few hours, in en either 
of ebony, oak, bronze, or gold, at a cost so low as to place them 
beyond all competition (from 3d. to 1s. gross per foot run), while 
their perfection is such as to leave nothing to be attained. The 
patterns are as sharp and as perfect a8 an impression in sealing- 
wax. An Illustrated Tariff (per post) on receipt of one Post-office 
stamp, or free at the Works, 15, Wellington-street North, Strand. 
RICHARD MOSLEY AND CO.’S GOLD PENS, 
THE perfection of a Gold Pen is its elasticity and 
freedom in action, and its great durability. These qualities 
cannot be attained without the greatest care and know ledge in the 
manufacture, which involves a secret in alloying and springing the 
metal, and likewise fitting and correctly attaching the nibs or 
oints, which are formed of a pure metal, anti-corrosive, and as 
ard and durable as adamant itself. 

RICHARD MOSLEY & CO. caution the Trade and the Public 
against a spurious imitation, in which these particulars are either 
not known or not attended to, and which are for the purposes de- 
signed most an noyingly useless. 

MOSLEY’S Gold Pens have been well tested, and have a perpe- 
ba 7 warranty to remain good in constant use (accidents excepted). 

had of all Stationers, Jewellers, &c. with fine, medium, or 
bre od points, at 10s. 6d. cach—the lowest price a genuine and scien- 
tific article can be made for, and for the length of time it is engaged 
to last, the cheapest Pen ever offered to the Public. 

MOSLEY’S Gold and Silver Cases for the above, with or without 
Ever-pointed Pencils, of various patterns. 

@cy_Be sure to observe the Name on each Pen. 


pF ment vn 8, Hatton-garden, London. 


. y “< r 
PERSHOU SES PATENT SELF-ACTING 

AIR-TIGHT DIAPHRAGM and VALVE INKSTANDS 
are opened by the introduction, and closed by the withdrawal, of 
the pen, and prevent the possibility of taking too much ink ata 
dip. The dipping cup, except at the moment when the pen is in- 
troduced, is closed perfectly air-tight, which prevents the ink from 
evaporating, or becoming thick; and however deeply the pen be 
immersed it cannot be overcharged. These advantages are obtained 
by a mechanism so simple, yet so effectual, that the most careless 
cannot disarrange it ; aud no attention is required further than to 
occasionally refill it with ink, as in ordinary stands. 


PERSHOUSE’s PATENT POSTAGE STAMP 
AFFIXER.—Wetting the postage stamp or letter with the tongue 
is entirely obviated by using the Affixer, which is simple in con- 
struction, neat in appearance, small in size, and unfailing in ope- 
ration. The postage stamp is readily damped, and by an easy 
action of the Affixer —y and rapidly attached to the letter. 

Sold by all S &e. throuchout the kingdom ; and whole- 
sale by the Patentee, | 103, Suffolk-street, Birmingham. 


SILVER PL ATE, New and Second-hand.— 

T. COX SAVORY & Co.'s Pamphlet of Prices, with outlines, 

may be had gratis, or will be sent post free if applied for by a paid 

letter. The contents are the prices. weights, and patterns of new 

and second-hand Silver Spoons and Forks ; new and second-hand 

Tea and Coffee Services, Waiters, Silver-edged Plated Goods, the 
new ointed on white metal Spoons and Forks, Watches, Clock 
Cutlery, Ladies’ Gold Neck Chains, and Jewellery.—T. CO) 

SAVORY & Co. 47, Cornhill (seven doors from Gracechurch- 

street). London, 


h ECHI, No. 4, Leadenhall-street, London» 
4 with his accustomed spirit, is determined that no one in 
the Trade shall excel him either in novelty, variety, quality, or 
price. His principle is to warrant every article, and to exchange 
or return the money for any found in the least defective. Many 
of his Artic les are manufactured on the Premises, and most of his 
are invented by himself. Owing to the increase of 
no ve ‘Ities in Papier Maché, Mechi has devoted additional show- 
rooms to these manufactures, which the Public are always welk “ome 
to inspect. His Cutlery, Strops, Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Dressing- 
Cases, Writing-D . Work-Boxes, and every Article for the 
Toilet and Work-Table, as well as for Presents or fo r Amusement, 
form a tout ensembie rarely to be met with. N.b. Mechi keeps. 
Working Cutlers on the Premises, so that every description of 
Cutlery may be groum tand wepaives daily. TableCutlery, Razors 
Strops, ¢ ps, &e, for shij for shipping. B le Tab les for public rooms, 


I Jagat 
( 1U QULTIVAT ATION. OF THE BEAUTIF U a 


It has been the fashion with prudes and pedants, time im- 
memorial, to run down the advantages of external appearance— 
thus the phrase s “ outside show” and “skin-deep beauty,” had ob- 
tained a sort of currency which gave them, and others of similar 
impo’ xt, an appearance of grave authority. The present age is bold 
enot ugt 1 to question this dictum, and even to go so as to extol 
the study of externals as a duty to society, which should have pre- 
seated to it agreeable objects, and now contends that the cultiva- 
tion of the brauty/ué holds a place second in importance only to the 
promotion of the yood, This it is which holds out e ‘neourage ment 
to those wh ola our to put the pub “lic in possession of means to this 
end. OL DRIDGE *S BALM OF COLU MBIA, as the most effective 
preservative or renovator of that most beautiful ornament, the 
Human Hair, takes first rank, and as long as its valuable properties 
continue to be known and appreciated, must take the precedence 
of every production | ~< pire tor exterior improvement in this di- 
rection.—3 end lig. per bottle. No other price is genuine. 
—( — % a Baim, "R W ellingto n-strect, the second house from the 
Strand. 


PYOWLAND'’S ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 
TIFRICE, a WHITE POWDER FOR THE TEETH, 
compounded of the choicest and most recherche Ingredients of the 
Oriental Herbal, of inestimable value for preserving and beautify 
ing the Teeth, andstrengthening the Gums. It eradicates tartar 
from the Teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, polishes and 
preserves the enamel—imparts the most pure and pearl- like white- 
ness ; and gives sweetness and perfume to the breath. Its truly 
eflicient and wit ant aromatic properties have obtained its selec- 
JEEN, the COURT ard ROYAL FAMILY of 
AIN, and the SOVEREIGNS AND NOBILITY 
THROUGHOUT EUROPE. Price 28. 9d. per box. 


ROWLAND" S KALYDOR. 

This ORIENTAL BALSAMIC Preparation is of unfailing 
efficacy in thoroughly purifying the Skin from all Pimples, Spots, 
Redness, Blotches, Freckles, Tan, and Discolorations, healing Sun- 
burn, Stings of Insects, an: producin a healthy freshness and 
transparency of Comple xion, and oof ness and delicacy of the 
Hands and Arms. Price 48. 6d. and &8. 6d. per bottle —Sold b 
A, ROWLAND & SON, 20, Halton-garden, ondon ; and by ald 
Chemists and Perfumers. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
J ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are confidently 


recommended as a simple, but certain remedy, to all who 
suffer from Indigestion, Sick Headache, Bilious and Liver Com- 
plaints: they act as a powerful tonic and —_ aperient, impart- 
iy strength to the stomach, and composu the nervous system, 
Sold in bottles at 1s. lid., or 28, 9d. each, = ¥"e Ww illoughby. & Co, 
(late B. G. Windus), 61, a 3 ate Wit out, ond nearly all 
Medicine Venders.—Be sure toask for NORTON'S PILLS, and do 
not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 























NEW 


AND WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED, OR 


FIRMIN DIDOT FRERES et CO. Paris; and 


- AT ° > 
MONUMENTS EGYPTIENS, Bas-reliefs, Peintures, 
Inscriptions, &c. Par E, PRISSE d’'AVENNES. Pour faire suite aux Monuments 
d’Egypte et de la Nubie de Champollion le Jeune. 53 Plates, including 6 beautifully 
coloured, elephant folio, strong boards, price 3/. 15s. (Just published.) 


VOYAGE ARCHEOLOGIQUE en GRECE et en 


ASIE MINEURE. Par M. PH. LEBAS, Membre de l'Institut, &c. 10 vols. 4to. and 
1 vol. folio. 

Ce voyage, exécuté par ordre du Couvernement Francais pendant les années 1843 
et 1844, a été fécond en résultats. Environ 4,0V0 inscriptions tant Grecques que 
Latines, pour la plupart inédites, ont été recueillies par le voyageur, qui rapporte en 
outre 350 cartes, plans ou dessins, exécutés par M. Evc2Ne Lanproy, architecte, qui 
Y’accompagnait dans sa mission. L’ouvrage se composera de quatre parties, savoir :— 

Premiére partie. Itinéraire, 2 vols, 4to. 

Deuxiéme partie. Inscriptions Greeques et Latines, 5 vols. 

Troisiéme partie. Monuments d’Antiquité Figurés, 3 vols. 4to. 

Quatriéme partie. Architecture, 1 vol. folio, 90 pl. et 1 vol. texte 4to. 

Prix de chaque livr., composée de 4 feuill., 4to. et de 2 pl. 4s. 


; ABEL BLOUET. : 
EXPEDITION SCIENTIFIQUE en MOREE, Archi- 


tecture, Sculptures, Inscriptions et Vues du Péloponnése, des Cyclades et de l’Attique, 
mesurées, dessinées, recueillies et publi¢es par ABEL BLOUET, Architecte. 3 vols. 
folio, with 280 Plates, beautifully engraved by the first artists of France, bound, 20/. 


CHAMPOLLION LE JEUNE. 
f. vg ’ a 
MONUMENTS de l'EGYPTE et de la NUBIE, d’aprés 
les dessins exécutés sur les lieux sous la direction de CUAMPOLLION LE JEUNE, et 


les descriptions autographes qu'il en a laissées. Complete in 4 vols. elephant folio, 
containing 400 Plates, partly coloured, 25/. 


, 
GRAMMAIRE EGYPTIENNE. Ou Principes 
généraux de I'Ecriture Sacrée Egyptienne, appliques a la représentation de la langue 
parlée, par CHAMPOLLION LE JEUNE. 1 vol. small folio, bound, 3v. 15s. 


NOTICES DESCRIPTIVES conformes aux 


autographes rédigées sur les lieux par CHAMPOLLION LE JEUNE, 
400 pages, published in 7 parts, 12s. Gd. each. 


DICTIONNAIRE HIEROGLYPHIQUE. Par 


CHAMPOLLION LE JEUNE. 1 vol. small folio, 32. 
F. MAZOIS. 


Les RUINES de POMPEI, dessinées et mesurées par 


M. F. MAZOIS, pendant douze ans; Ouvrage continué par M.GAU, Architecte, et 


notices 
1 vol. folio, 


reconnu comme fondamental, tant par le mérite du texte que par le nombre et lexacti- | 


tude des dessins, représentant la Voie publique, les Tombeaux, les Portes et Murailles; 
les Fontaines; les Rues et Habitations ; les Monuments municipaux ; les Temples, les 
Théatres, et la Ville entiére, dont il donne un Plan complet et exacte. 

This magniticent work has been publishing for twenty years, and has not long been 
completed in 37 parts, now forming 4 vols. imperial folio, half bound, 20/. 


~ Ty Al : - , 
HERCULANUM et POMPEI. Recucil général de 
Peintures, Bronzes, Mosaiqnes, &c. découverts jusqu’a ce jour, reproduits d’aprés tous 
les ouvrages publiés jusqu’a présent, augmenté de sujets inédits, gravés au trait par 
Hi. ROUX et A. BOUCHET, 7 vols. imperial 8vo., containing 700 Plates, with descrip- 
tive letterpress, extra boards, 6/. 
llighly suggestive to Artists, and interesting to amateurs. 


DEBRET. 
VOYAGE PITTORESQUE et HISTORIQUE au 


BRESIL, depuis 1818 jusqu’en 1831. ar DEBRET, premier peintre et professeur de 
VAcadémie impériale brésilienne de beaux arts de Rio de Janeiro, &c. 3 vols. folio, 
91.9s. Coloured Plates, 142 14s. 


JACQUEMONT. 
VOYAGE dans LINDE. Par Victor Jacquemont. 


Publié sous les auspices de M. Guizot. Journal, 3 vols.; Zoologie, 1 vol.; Planches, 
2 vols.—6 vols. 4to, 300 Plates, bound, 20/, 
LABORDE. 
VOYAGE en ORIENT, ASIE MINEURE et SYRIE. 
Par M.le COMTE de LABORDE. 2 vols. folio, 180 Planches A doubles sujets, exé- 


cutées avec le plus grand soin, d’aprés le procédé de Hardings. 36 parts, 12s. each. 
A work of the highest Art, exceedingly well executed. 


CHARLES TEXIER. 
DESCRIPTION de lASIE MINEURE. Par M. Cu. 
TEXIER (ordonnée par le Gouvernement). Parts I. to L. folio, each 1/. 
L,ARMENIE, la PERSE, et la MESOPOTAMIE. 


Par M. CH. TEXIER (ordonnée par le Gouvernement et faisant suite 4 la Description 
de l’Asie Mineure). Parts I. to XXIL folio, each 1. 


WORKS, 


IN THE COURSE OF PUBLICATION, BY 


21, King William-street, West Strand, Londo, 


NWT _ r ’ 4 
SUPPLEMENT au TRAITE THEORIQUE et 
PRATIQUE de ART de BATIR, de JEAN RONDELET, Architecte, Membre 
l'Institut. ParG. ABEL BLOUET, Architecte di: Gouvernement. 2 large vols, te 
and Atlas, folio, with 105 Plates. ‘ta, 
#%* Vol. L. 4to. with 50 Plates engraved on copper, folio (published), 12, 103, 


ENCYCLOPEDIE MODERNE, Dictionnaire Abrégé 


des Sciences, des Lettres, des Arts, de i'Industrie, de l’Agriculture, et du Comme, 
ouvrage orné de 350 Planches gravées sur acier, et destinées a faciliter l’inte}}j ~. 
des articles sur la Chirurgie, l'Anatomie, la Chimie, la Physique, l’Histoire este 
la Métallurgie, l'Agriculture, l’Astronomie, la Géométrie, l’Optique, la Pers lle, 
la Musique, l’Architecture, le Génie civil, l’Art militaire, les Constructions nayajec 
Ja Mécanique, les Arts et Métiers, ete. Vales, 
Nouvelle Edition, publi¢e sous la direction de M. LEON RENIER, ayec la colly. 
boration des hommes des plus éminents de notre siécle. To be completed in 2 vols 
Price of each volume (published monthly) with 12 detached plates, 8yo. 4s. : 
A Prospectus, containing the Names of the distinguished Contributors may be 
had on application. Volumes 1 to 13 are published, and may be taken at onee or 
monthly intervals. . 


GAILHABAUD. 
ANCIENT and MODERN ARCHITECTURE; em. 


sisting of Views, Plans, Elevations, Sections, and Details of the most Temarkable 
Edifices in the World. With Archeological and_ Descriptive Notices, by Messrs, 
Jomard, Langlois, Albert Lenoir, Raoul Rochette, L.. Vaudoyer, ete. ete. Translate’ 
into English and Revised by F. ARUNDALE and T. L. DONALDSON, Prof, Arch 
Univ. Coll. London. a 

Vols. I., IL, with Eighty Steel Engravings, 4to. cloth boards, 2/. 12s, gq, each, 
Continued monthly, Parts 46 to 88, 2s. each. 

“ This work is intended to subserve to and promote a taste for architectural y and inqui 
Of such purpose it comes admirably in aid, giving us a series of subjects from the sana 
of the art, and those better described and explained than they hitherto have been. - 

_ “The mode of illustration adopted is twofold ; namely, both pictorial and technical deli 
tion—a Capac igs pleaser kocievennene De the rightly understanding the real form of ball, 
ings and their real character, not only in their masses and larger features, b ir lesser traits 
on minntis A a agg ot tg oie S ger fe es, but their lesser traits 

HE Piates.—* The execution of the plates is excellent, and leaves nothing i 
either in clearr of detail or in pictorial effect.”— Morning Chronicle, othing to be desired, 

* The drawing is correct, and the plates are beautifully executed.”—Archeoloyical Journal 

“ Tur Descriptions which accompany the plates, from the pens of several eminent archites. 
tural and antiquarian writers, including Messrs. Langlois, Jomard, Lenoir, Gailhabaud, Dr 
Kugler. &c., greatly a ere of the wor! 3 Instead of being superficial and vague, the: 
are to the purpose, explicit and full,even more so than is usual in architectura’ scriptions gf 
any kind.”"—4rt-Union, . 5 os 0 ectural descriptions 

“ They are of a character that entitles them toa closer attention and higher re: " 
common run of letter-press desc riptions.”—Atheneum, her respect than th 

Tne Pricr.—* Not the least recommendation of all, perhaps, in fayour of M. Gailhabaudy 
work, is its economy. and by economy we mean that of size as well as of price. 

‘It is undoubtedly one of the cheapest and most available works of reference yet offered ty 
the student and the profession. The work is well conceived, and exceedingly well executed,” 
The Civil Engineer and Architect's Journal 


THE ITALIAN MASTERS. 
GALERIE COMPLETE des TABLEAUX de 


PEINTRES les PLUS CELEBRES des toutes les Epoques, ou Recueil des plus belles 
compositions tirées des Saintes Ecritures, de l'llistoire Ancienne, et autres objects, 
gravees au trait d’apres:— 

Raphaél, 

Le Poussin, 

L’Albane, 

Jouvenet, Le Titien, 

Le Guide, Paul Véronése. 

Twelve vols. 4to. containing 1300 Piates engraved in outline, with the Lives of th 

Painters, in French, by LANpoN, bound in cloth, 15d. 15s. 


AMABLE RAVOSIE. 
EXPLORATION de PALGERIE pendant les années 


1840, 1841, 1842, publiée par ordre du Gouvernement. Partie des beaux arts (ARCH 
TECTURE, SCULPTURE, INSCRIPTIONS, ete.) par M. RAVOSIE, Architecte 
3 vols. folio. To be published in 33 Parts, with 6 Plates each. Parts 1 to 10, each 16s. 

Cet ouvrage, résultat des fouilles faites aux frais de l’Etat, et avec le concours d 
Yarmée, offre l'ensemble de tous les monuments de divers genres élevés sur ie sil 
Algérien par les Romains, les Byzantins, les Chrétiens, et les Arabes. 


P. COSTE. 


ARCHITECTURE ARABE, oun MONUMENTS 


KAIRE, dessinés et mesurés pendant les années 1820, 1821, 1822. Par P. COSTE 
1 vol. folio, with 66 beautifully executed Plates and Descriptive Letter-press, bouné, 
102. 10s.; Coloured Plates, 16. 16s. 

ISABELLE. 


LES EDIFICES CIRCULAIRES et les DOMES. 


Par ISABELLE, Architecte du Gouvernement, texte et planches. Published in 
»arts, large folio, each 10s. 


Michel-Ange, 

Le Dominiquin, 
Bacciv Bandinelli, 
Léonard de Vinci, 


Le Corrége, 
Le Sueur, 
Daniel de Voltérre, 


: = J. RONDELET. 
TRAITE THEORIQUE ect PRATIQUE de l’ART & 


3ATIR. Par M. J. RONDELET, Architecte, Membre de l'Institut. G6me Editin 
5 vols. 4to. with 210 finely engraved Plates, folio, boards, 47. 4s. 








Messrs. DIDOT & Co. respectfully invite attention to their LONDON BRANCH ESTABLISHMENT, lately removed t? 


more extensive Premises, and now offering, through its central situation, every facility for a convenient inspection of their Publications—Catalogues on application. 


21, KING WILLIAM STREET, WEST STRAND. 


a 





Printed by James HoLMEs, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, printer, at his office, No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-le ne, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said county; and publiste! 
by JonN FRANCIS, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in the said county, Publisher, at No.14, in Wellington-street aforesaid; and sold by a1] Booksellers and Newsvenders,—Agents: for SCOTLAND, Mes 
Beil & Bradfute, Edinburgh;—for IRELAND, Messrs. Cumming & Ferguson, Dublin.—Saturday, January 29, 1848, 
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